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the common enemy of France and Spain for this rebellion ; he declared that 
he had received a previous warning of it which he had not credited, until 
the rebellion had burst upon him, and he was compelled to chastise the 
offenders ; he assured them that the emperor was anxious to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy without separating from it a single village 
or exacting any war tax ; he exhorted the ministers of the church, the magis- 
trates, gentlemen, landholders, and merchants to use their influence to keep 
down sedition. <2 

Meanwhile by Napoleon's orders Charles IV, Maria Louisa, and Godoy 
had been sent to Bayonne where Ferdinand awaited Napoleon's pleasures 



THE KOYAL FAMILY AT BAYONNE 



Immediately after the arrival of the royal parents, with Napoleon's 
approval, Godoy being their principal and well-nigh only councillor, Ferdi- 
nand was summoned, and in the presence of the foreign sovereign Charles 
commanded him to restore the crown on the morning of the following dav 
by means of a pure and simple abdication, threatening him that, in event of 
his refusal, he, his brothers, and all his suite should from that moment be 
treated as exiles. 

Napoleon supported him with energy, and when Ferdinand was about to 
reply, his august father sprang from his seat, and attempted to strike him. 
accusing him of wishing to deprive him of life as well as of his crown. The 
queen, silent up to then, became enraged, outraging her son with insulting 
affronts, being carried away to such a point by her ungovernable anger that, 
according to Napoleon, she herself begged him to bring Ferdinand to the 
scaffold, which demand, if true, coming from a mother, strikes one with 
horror. Her son remained mute, and sent in his abdication, dated May 1st, 
on these conditions : that the king his father should return to Madrid, 
whither Ferdinand should accompany him, to be treated as his most dutiful 
son ; that in presence of an assembly of the cortes Ferdinand should formally 
renounce the crown, explaining his motives for so doing ; that King Charles 
should not take back with him to Spain any persons who had justly incurred 
the nation's hatred. . 

Charles IV, as might be supposed, did not accede to his son s conditions, 
and on the 2nd sent him a written reply, in which, in the midst of various 
severe though just reflections, Napoleon's hand is discerned, and even his 

expressions such as : " Everything must be done for the people, and noth- 

ino* for himself ; I cannot consent to any convocation of an assembly ; & new 
suggestion of your inexperienced followers." Such was Bonaparte's invari- 
able aversion to popular assemblies, although without them he might have 
remained in the obscurity in which fate had placed him. 

On the 5th of May, the report reached Bayonne of what had occurred in 
Madrid on the Dos de Mayo. It was five in the afternoon; all were seated 
save the prince- Charles repeated his former accusations, insulted Ferdi- 
nand with asperity, blamed him for the rising and for the consequent 
deaths; and, calling him a perfidious traitor, again warned him that unless 
lie resigned the crown he should be declared a usurper without delay, and he 
and all his household looked upon as conspirators against the lite ol tueir 
sovereign. On the 6th Ferdinand, being intimidated, made a pure and 
simple abdication in favour of his father in the terms set down by the latter. 
Charles had not waited for his son's abdication to conclude a treaty with 
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Napoleon by which he ceded to him the crown without any other restriction 
than that of preserving the integrity of the kingdom and the Catholic 
religion to the exclusion of all others. Small and petty even to the last, 
Don Manuel Godoy only haggled obstinately over an article relating to pen- 
sions. For the rest, the manner in which Charles gave up the crown 
covered with shame the father, who with one blow indirectly deprived all 
his sons of their succession to the throne. Arranged in a foreign land, in 
the eyes of the world this abdication lacked the indispensable circumstance 
of having been executed freely and willingly, above all being in favour of the 
sovereign within whose territory this important article had been inserted in 
the treaty. 

So ended the reign of Charles IV ; and no one better than himself gives us 
an exact and true idea of his life than, when dining with Napoleon in Bayonne, 
he expressed himself as follows : " Every day, winter and summer, I went 
hunting until twelve o'clock ; then I dined, and immediately returned to my 
hunting until twilight. Manuel [Godoy] gave me the news, and I went to 
bed, to begin the same life on the following day, unless some important cere- 
mony prevented me." Such was the manner in which the king had governed 
for the space of twenty years. According to the sketch which he draws of 
himself, he merits the same title [faineant] as that applied to various kings 
of France of the Merovingian dynasty. Nevertheless, Charles possessed 
qualities which might have made him shine as a king, and fulfil all the duties 
of his high calling, but for his idleness and the weakness which caused him 
to blindly give way to the queen's will and irregular caprices. With another 
wife than Maria Louisa, his reign would not have compared unfavourably with 
that of his august predecessor, and although the situation of Europe was 
very different, as a result of the French Revolution, yet, well governed and 
without interior discord, Spain might perhaps have peacefully continued her 
industries and advancement without upheavals and confusion. The abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand in favour of Charles IV, and of the latter in favour of 
Napoleon being formally drawn up, there yet lacked Ferdinand's renounce- 
ment of his rights as prince of Asturias, because although he had restored 
the crown to his father on the 6th of May, he had not by this act renounced 
his rights as immediate heir. It appears according to Don Pedro Cevallos 
that upon Ferdinand refusing to accede to this last concession Napoleon said, 
"There is no medium, prince, between renouncement and death." Others 
deny this threat,, and indeed it would seem strange that such rigorous 
measures should have been resorted to with a person who had so clearly shown 
his weakness. 

The queen of Etruria, in spite of the flattering attention she had bestowed 
on Murat and the French, was no happier in her negotiations than the rest 
of her family. The Treaty of Fontainebleau could not be kept with her 
son because Napoleon had promised the deputies of Portugal to maintain 
the integrity of that kingdom; nor could indemnification be granted her 
in Italy, as to allow any branch of the Bourbons to reign in that country 
was contrary to Napoleon's great views; the queen was compelled to be 
satisfied with this reply, accept the pension allotted her, and submit to the 
same fate as her parents. 

During the stay of the prince of Asturias and the infantes in Bayonne 
various plots were set on foot for their escape. A resident of Cevera de 
Alhama received money from the supreme junta of Madrid for that purpose. 
The duke of ^Mahon had sent the offer of a large sum from San Sebastian for 
the same object. Ferdinand's counsellors received the money in his name 
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and by his orders, but the flight never took place, although several plans 
were proposed. They would have required less vigilance on the part of the 
French government and more courage on the part of the Spanish princes to 
bring 1 them to a successful ending. 

The renunciations being formally executed, Napoleon lost no time in 
despatching the members of the royal family of Spain to the interior of 
France. Charles IV and his wife, the queen of Etruria and her children, 
the infante Don Francisco, and the Prince of the Peace, left for Fontaine- 
bleau on the 10th of May, and thence proceeded to Compiegne. On the 
11 th Ferdinand VII, his brother and uncle, the infantes Don Carlos and 
' Don Antonio, left Bayonne ; the palace of Valengay, the property of Prince 
Talleyrand, being assigned as their residence.*- 
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had enjoined him to repair with all speed. Cuosta, with the army of Castile, 
anil Blake with that of indicia, had united at. Rio See.o, where their com- 
bined forces amounted to tliirty thousand men* Bessie-res attacked them on 
the Mth of July with little more than fifteen thousand. The superior skill 
and discipline of the French very soon prevailed over their courage and 
numbers. They lost live or six thousand men, killed and wounded, ami 
twelve hundred prisoners. 'Flu* two generals threw tin* blame on each 
other, and separated in mutual disgust. This victory cost Bessie ra* iesn 
than four hundred men. Joseph pursued his journey; and on the 20th 
imule his triumphant entry into Madrid, Orders had been given that the 
streets through which the procession was to pass should be. decorated, accord- 
ing to Spanish custom, by hanging 1 tapestry, etc., from tho windowSi and 
that the church bells should be, rung. The inhabitants obeyed; but the 
tapestry they hung out was old, dirty, and ragged, and the. hells tollitt gg 
for u funeral. The, meanest of the populace scorned to pick up the money 
scattered amongst- them as the king passed, leaving it to the. French soldiorn; 
and the theatres, which were opened gratis in honour of the day, were, filled 
only bv Frenchmen. The council of Castile, which had previously nocnuttil 
disposed to submit, refused to take the oath required of them to the new 
sovereign and constitution, alleging that, both must, first receive the satiation 
of the nation through the eortes; and the. Spanish soldiers, who did duty 
jointly with the French, deserted by whole guards at a lime, leaving not a 
single sentinel at his post. The first- tidings received by Joseph at Madrid 
were* in harmony with tin* character of his reception. 

Dupont had advanced prosperously, defeating all who opposed him, at* fat* 
as Cordova, which 1m took by storm, but almost without resistance. However, 
Castanos, an old soldier, attacked Dupont with about double, his numbofft, 
and gained a victory HO complete that at Baylen, whither four days of 
engagement had drawn the, French main body, and upon tho very day 
of Joseph^ entrance into Madrid, Dupont, with nearly twenty thousand 
men, surrendered upon condition of being sent with Inn whole corps to 
France. The. terms of the capitulation were afterwards broken by thu 
vindictive rage of the, peasantry, whom their generals could not control. 
Numbers wen* put to death, and the rest, instead of being sent to France, 
were confined in the hulks in the buy of Cadi/,, where they suffered every 
kind of misery, and the greater part perished.'' In its moral cITectH the 
battle of Baylen was one. of those events which, insignificant in themselves, 
cause great changes in tho affairs of nations. The defeat of Rio Seeo, tho 
preparations of Moneey for a second attack on Valencia,, the miserable plight 
of SaragoHsu, the despondency of tho ablest men of Spain, and the disgust 
lltul terror generally excited by the excesses of the. populace, weighed heiivy 
on the Spanish cause: one victory more, and the moral as well as the. physi- 
cal force! of Spain would have been crushed. Tim victory of Baylen opened 
as it were a new crater for Spanish pride, vanity, and arrogance; tin* glory 
of past ages seemed to bo renewed, every man thought himself a Cid, und, 
in the surrender of Dupont, saw, not the deliverance of Spain, but thil 
immediate conquest of France*. u We arc obliged to our friends the Klljf- 
lish," was a common phrase among them when conversing with the oHieera 
of Sir John Moore's army; tl we thank them for their goodwill, we shall 
escort them through France to Calais, the. journey will be pleasanter tliuu a 
luiit voyage,: they shall not have the trouble of lighting the French, and 
we shall be pleased, to have them spectators of our victories/* This absurd 
confidence might have led to great things, but it was a voice --"-nothing more. ^ 
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supersede him, and, as, it proved, eacli other. The nomination of one of 
these could not be blamed, for Sir John Moore then certainly ranked higher 
in public estimation as a general than Sir Arthur Wellesley ; but Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple had never been in situations to display 
military capacity. Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the very day that the 
reinforcements joined Sir Arthur; and with all the caution of old age refused 
to sanction the advance of an army deficient in cavalry and artillery horses, 
especially as ten thousand men were daily expected with Sir John Moore. 

On the morning of the 21st, Junot fell upon the British army, with the 
impetuosity characterising his countrymen and Napoleon's warriors. They 
were, however, repulsed in every attack; the defects of the position, and the 
almost total want of cavalry, were immediately remedied by the ability of 
the general, and the loss was far greater on the side of the French, and less 
on that of the British, than at Roliza. The battle was over by noon ; a 
considerable portion of the army had not been engaged, and Sir Arthur 
proposed to follow up his victory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut him off 
from Lisbon, and thus deliver the capital from the French yoke. Again 
Burrard's caution prevailed to forbid the pursuit, and still the army remained 
at Vimeiro. 

Sir Harry Burrard's authority expired almost as soon as he had thus 
unfortunately used it ; and on the 22nd Sir Hew Dalrymple landed to take the 
supreme command. On the evening of the same day, before he could well 
make himself master of the state of affairs, General Kellermann was sent by 
Junot to the British camp to propose an armistice, and the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French troops upon conditions. Such as it was, the so-called 
Convention of Cintra was signed, and Portugal delivered from her conquerors, 
on the 30th of August, within a month of General Wellesley's landing. 

The authority of Queen Maria and the prince-regent was now restored 
throughout Portugal. Sir Hew Dalrymple reinstated the council of regency 
appointed by the prince at his departure, and began his preparations for 
entering Spain. He was, however, recalled to stand a sort of trial for con- 
eluding the Convention of Cintra which provoked wild rage in England; Sir 
Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command devolved upon Sir John Moore. 

About sixty thousand French troops were now left in Spain. But the 
British army with all its reinforcements did not exceed twenty-five thousand 
men Sir John Moore was of a temperament rather desponding than san- 
ffuine although a brave and able officer, he had not the self-reliance charac- 
teristic of a master-mind, and the conduct of the Spaniards abundantly 
iustified bis mistrust of the allies, in co-operation with whom he was re- 
quired to risk an army too valuable to be rashly hazarded, but too small 
singly to engage the French forces now concentrated upon the ^bro. But 
now that Spanish energy had driven the intrusive king and his foreign 
troops almost to the foot of the Pyrenees, Spanish pride deemed all accom- 
plished, and the restraints that had compelled union were no more. Provin- 
cial ambition, local, and even individual interests, jealousy, and intrigue 
tainted the patriotism of the juntas. 

Meanwhile discussions were going on as to the mode of government to be 
adopted. Florida-Blanca, the president of the Murcian junta, and the Coun- 
cil Jf Castile (which, on the evacuation of Madrid, had there assumed the 
reins of government) strongly pointed out the necessity of some central 
executive power, and the evils "resulting from the existing anarchy of inde- 
juntas. The convocation of the cortes, or the choice of a Sicilian 
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Napoleon appeared before .Madrid on the 2nd of December, and sum- 
moned the city to surrender, with fearful threats in case of resistance On 
the morning of the 5th Morla surrendered Madrid. The emperor took BO* 
session of the palace of the kings of Spain ; and in his proclamations 
threatened the Spaniards that, unless by their conduct they earned Joseph's 
pardon, he would find another kingdom for his brother, and make Spain a 




CUENCA 

French province. Such threats were not adapted to conciliate the haughty 
Spaniards ; and the really beneficial decrees he promulgated, diminishing 
the exorbitant power of the clergy and the number of monks and nuns, by 
exasperating the whole ecclesiastical body, confirmed the nation in its 
enmity to him and his dynasty. Regardless of this enmity, however, 
Napoleon prepared to overrun and subjugate Portugal and the south of 
Spain with his grand army, whilst a division of thirty-five thousand men 
again besieged Saragossa. "The central junta continued its fight to Seville, 
and the troops, which the different generals had rallied in considerable num- 
bers, prepared to defend the Sierra Morena and the Tagus. 



MOORE'S FAMOUS RETREAT 

Moore's situation was unquestionably one of great difficulty^ The 
French are stated to have had two hundred thousand men m bpain ; lie 
could not bring into the field above twenty-five thousand ; Madna had 
fallen ; and of the Spanish armies nothing remained within his reach out 
the few thousands, half clothed and half armed, that La Romana was endeav- 
ouring to organise. Moore had lost all confidence in Spanish professions, and 
was convinced that Frere, who vehemently urged him to attempt something. 
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was deceived by his zeal in the Spanish cause and his ignorance of the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless Moore resolved to make such a diversion 
as should recall Napoleon from the south and from Portugal, and, if possi- 
ble, to destroy Soult, who was within his reach with inferior numbers, before 
he could be reinforced. But he undertook this bold and generous enter- 
prise with a heavy heart, and, as appears from his own letters, as sacrificing 
his own judgment to what he knew were the expectations of the British 
public. Moore began his movement on the llth, effected his junction with 
Baird, and reached Sahagun on the 21st of December. There he halted two 
days for his supplies, meaning to attack Soult on the 24th. But on the 23rd 
he received information that Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance, had 
suspended all his operations in the south and west, and was marching in full 
force against the English. The projected diversion was thus accomplished ; 




LISBON IN 1800 

(From an old Spanish print) 

and he began his retreat towards Galicia, where he proposed embarking, and 
carrying his army southwards to join the Spanish forces collecting in Anda- 
lusia. The retreat was most disastrous. Officers and men disliked it ; the 
bonds of discipline were early relaxed, and the bulk of the army was a mere 
drunken mob, never resuming any semblance of order or propriety except 
when there appeared a prospect of a battle. Then all were again found 
British soldiers. 

Before discussing this famous disaster we may quote the words of H. 
M. Stephens,^ who, after calling Moore " the only English general who has 
gained lasting fame by the conduct of a retreat," and referring to his death 
as showing "how a modern Bayard should die in battle every thought for 
others, none for himself," thus sums up his position in history : 

"It may be possible, in the face of his heroic death, to exaggerate 
Moore's actual military services, but his influence on the British army can- 
not be overrated. The true military spirit of discipline and of valour, both 
in officers and men, had become nearly extinct during the American war. 
Abercromby, who looked back to the traditions of Miiiden, was the first to 
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VVe can do no better than quote at some length Kapler's famous arrov,,,r 
l rom lus work which lias been favourably compared with those of Tlracvdicie^ 
Xenophon, and Csesar.a * ' 

Napier's Story of Moore s Retreat 

That Moore succoured Spain in her extremity, and, in her hour of weak- 
ness, intercepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour can 
deny. For what troops, what preparations, what courage, what eaiaeity 
was there in the south to have resisted even for an instant the pi-ogres* of a 
man like Napoleon, who, in ten days and in the depth of winter, crossii!^ 
the snowy ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of 
hostile country, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astoria, 
in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel the same 
distance? This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quleknes- 
of Moore; but Napoleon, though he failed to destroy the English army, 
resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth from the peninsula. Being himself 
recalled to France by tidings that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, Le 
fixed upon Soult to continue the pursuit. Including Laborde, Heudeleu and 
Loison's division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put 
on the track of the English army. 

Soult, nowise inferior to any of his nation, if the emperor be exce}*te L 
followed Moore with vigour. Nineteen thousand British troops posted in 
strong ground might have offered battle to very superior numbers ;^ vet 
where was tlie use of merely fighting an enemy who had three hundred thou- 
sand men in Spain ? Nothing could be gained, but Moore might by a quick 
retreat roach" bis ships unmolested, and carry his army from that narrow cor- 
ner to the southern provinces and renew the war under more favourable 
circumstances. But in the immense wine-vaults of Bembibre hundreds ui 
men remained inebriated, the followers of the army crowded the houses, and 
many of Komana's disbanded men were mixed with this heterogeneous mass 
of marauders, drunkards, muleteers, women, and children. Moore, leaving 
a small guard, with, them, proceeded to CalcabeUos. At Calcabellos ti.e 
reserve took up a position, Baird marched to Herrerias, and Moore went onto 
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Villa Franca ; but in that town also great excesses had been committed by the 
preceding divisions; the magazines were plundered, the bakers driven from 
the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries prevented making the 
regular distributions; the doors of the houses were broken, and a scandalous 
insubordination then showed a discreditable relaxation of discipline by the 
officers. Moore arrested this disorder, and caused one man taken in the act 
of plundering a magazine to be hanged in the market-place. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, the tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on the road near Nogales the follow- 
ers of the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiers, bare- 
footed, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Bembibre and Villa 
Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead 
animals, and the piteous spectacle of women and children, struggling or fall- 
ing exhausted in the snow, completed a picture of war, which like Janus has 
a double face. 

The British army was not provided to fight above one battle ; there were no 
draught cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no 
hospitals, no second line, no provisions : a defeat would have been ruin, a 
victory useless. A battle is always a serious affair ; two battles in such cir- 
cumstances, though both should be victories, would have been destruction. 
A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as the army 
broke up from the position at Lugo ; the marks were destroyed, the guides 
lost the true direction, only one of the divisions gained the main road, the 
other two were bewildered, and when daylight broke the rear columns were 
still near to Lugo. The fatigue, the depression of mind occasioned by this 
misfortune, and the want of shoes broke the order of the march, stragglers 
became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve the men dur- 
ing a halt which took place in the night, desired the leading division to take 
refuge from the weather in some houses a little way off the road. Complete 
disorganisation followed this imprudent act. The commander-in-chief, who 
covered this march with the reserve and cavalry, ordered several bridges to 
be destroyed, but the engineers failed of success in every attempt. 

As the troops approached Corunna, on January 12th, 1809, the general's 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an expanse of water pain- 
fully convinced him -that to fortune at least he was in no way beholden ; 
contrary winds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consuming exer- 
tion made by the army was rendered fruitless. The men were put into 
quarters, and their leader awaited the progress of events. The reserve was 
posted between the village of El Burgo and the road of Santiago de Compos- 
tella. For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during 
which time they traversed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed sev- 
eral nights under arms in the snow of the mountains, were seven times en- 
gaged, and now took the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, 
including those who had fallen in battle, than any other division in the 
army : an admirable instance of the value of good discipline, and a manifest 
proof of the malignant injustice with which Moore has been accused of 
precipitating his retreat beyond the measure of human strength. 

Now a painful measure was adopted ; the ground in front of Corunna 
is impracticable for cavalry, the horses were generally foundered, it was 
impossible to embark them all in the face of an enemy, and a great number 
were reluctantly ordered to be shot ; worn down and foot-broken, they 
would otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or used 
as draught cattle until death relieved them from procrastinated suffering. 
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But the very fact of their being so foundered was one of the results of 
inexperience ; the cavalry had come out to Corunna without proper equip- 
ments, the horses were ruined, not for want of shoes but want of hammers 
and nails to put them on. Soon the French gathered on the Mero, and 
Moore sought a position of battle. On the evening of the 14th the trans- 
ports from Vigo hove in sight ; the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
horses, and fifty pieces of artillery were embarked, six British and three 
Spanish guns being kept on shore for action. When Laborde's division 
arrived, on the 15th, the French force was not less than twenty thou- 
sand men, and Soult made no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his 
lighter guns along the front of his position, he opened a fire from the heavy 
battery on his left, and instantly descended the mountain with three columns 
covered by clouds of skirmishers. The ground about that village was inter- 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads ; a severe scrambling fight ensued, the 
French were forced back with great loss, but, being reinforced, renewed 
the fight beyond the village. Major Napier, 1 commanding the 50th, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and Elvina then became the scene of another 
contest. The line of the skirmishers being supported vigorously, checked 
the advance of the enemy's troops in the valley ; at the same time the centre 
and left of the army also became engaged, and a furious action ensued along 
the line, in the valley, and on the hills. Sir John Moore, while earnestly 
watching the result of the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on 
the left breast by a cannon-shot. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops gained ground, and when 
the night set in, their line was considerably advanced beyond the original 
position of the morning, while the French were falling back in confusion. 
Their disorder facilitated the original plan of embarking during the night. 
Hope, upon whom the command had devolved, resolved therefore to ship 
the army, and so complete were the arrangements that no confusion or diffi- 
culty occurred ; the pickets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under the protection of Hill's 
brigade, which was in position under the ramparts of Corunna. 

When the morning of the sixteenth dawned, the French, seeing the Brit- 
ish position abandoned, pushed some battalions to the heights of San Lucia, 
and about midday opened a battery on the shipping in the harbour. This 
caused great confusion amongst the transports, several masters cut their 

1 The author's eldest brother ; he was said to be slain. When the French renewed the 
attack on Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, and alone, for the troops were 
scattered by the nature of the ground. Being hurt in the leg, he endeavoured to retire, but was 
overtaken, and thrown to the ground with five wounds ; a French drummer rescued him, and 
when a soldier with whom he had been struggling made a second attempt to kill him, the drum- 
mer once more interfered. The morning after the battle Marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to 
Major Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desir- 
ing that his prisoner might not be sent to France, which from the system of refusing exchanges 
would have ruined his professional prospect ; the drummer also received the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. When the 2nd corps quitted Corunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner 
to the attention of Marshal Ney. The latter, treating him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy, lodged him with the French consul, supplied him with money, 
gave him a general invitation to his house, and not only refrained from sending him to France, 
but when by a flag of truce he knew that Major Napier's mother was mourning for him as dead, 
he permitted him, and with him the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to England, 
merely exacting a promise that none should serve until exchanged. I would have not touched 
at all upon these private adventures, were it not that gratitude demands a public acknowledg- 
ment of such generosity, and that demand is rendered more imperative by the after misfortunes 
of Marshal Ney. That brave and noble-minded man's fate is but too well known. He who had 
fought five hundred battles for France, not one against her, was shot as a traitor ! Could the 
bitterest enemy of the Bourbons have more strongly marked the difference between their interests 
and those of the nation ? 
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cables, and four vessels went on shore, but the troops were rescued by the men- 
of-war's boats, the strande J vessels burned, and the fleet got out of harbour. 
Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was maintained by a rearguard 
under Beresford until the 18th, when, the wounded being all on board, the 
troops likewise embarked ; the inhabitants faithfully maintained the town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of the British, never 
officially published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the French at three 
thousand. The latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been great. 
From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to the town by his 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the torture of the wound was great ; yet 
the unshaken firmness of his mind made those about him, seeing the resolu- 
tion of his countenance, express a hope of his recovery : he looked steadfastly 
at the injury for a moment, and said : "No, I feel that to be impossible." 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn round, that he might 
behold the field of battle ; and when the firing indicated the advance of the 
British, he discovered his satisfaction and permitted the bearers to proceed. 
When life was almost extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the 
baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed : " I hope the people 
of England will be satisfied. I hope my country will do me justice." In a 
few minutes afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The guns 
of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valour raised a monument to his memory on the field. & 

A Spanish Opinion of the Retreat 

English historians, especially Napier, & are so severe in their aspersions on 
the Spanish that it is only fair to give the words of a Spanish historian and 
contemporary, the count de Toreiio, who says : 

" The residents of Corunna with disinterested zeal not only assisted the 
English, but also kept faith with them, and did not immediately surrender 
the fortress, a noble example rarely given by towns when they see themselves 
abandoned by those from whom they expected protection and aid. So ended 
General Moore's retreat, censured by some among his own compatriots, 
upheld and even praised by others. Leaving the investigation and criticism 
of this campaign to military men, we are of opinion that the chance of being 
compelled to light before his troops embarked, and also his having ended his 
days honourably on the field of battle, have lent lustre to the glory and good 
name of General Moore. For the rest, if a veteran well-disciplined army 
such as the English, provided with abundant supplies, began a retreat before 
combating, in the progress of which retreat there were witnessed such dis- 
orders, such damage, such scandals, who can wonder that there were disorders 
and confusion in the Spanish retreats, executed after fighting, with an army 
of raw recruits, lacking all resources, and in their own country ? We do not 
say this to detract from British glory, but in defence of our own, so reviled 
by certain English writers by those indeed who took part in this disastrous 
campaign." f 

FKENCH SUCCESSES 

In Catalonia an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Barcelona was 
defeated by St. Cyr, who likewise took Rosas. In Galicia La Romana shel- 
tered himself and his little band amidst the mountains, whilst Soult overran 
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bane : pestilence was engendered in the crowded cellars, and proved a yet 
more deadly foe thaxi the French. The posts were manned by hospital 
patients, sitting, because they could not stand ; Palafox was In Ills bed 
delirious ; uncl on tine 22nd of February the junta capitulated. Laiines 
violated the caj>itulat;ion in many points, and sent Palafox, whose liberty had 
been stipulated, prisoner to France. The central junta loaded the city and 
all its inhabitants ai^d defenders with praises, honour, and rewards. 1 * 

The re -conquest of Portugal was now the object of the French. Soult 
\vas appointed governor of that kingdom, and ordered to invade it from the 
north, whilst "Victor and Lapisse were to co-operate with him, the former In 
the south, itiicl tlie latter from. Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Soult took Oporto by storm on the 29th of March, fixed his headquarters 
there, and seems to liave meditated becoming king of northern Lusitania, if 
not of Portugal. Rut Oporto was the limit of his conquest. Behind him 
La llomaiii't, wlio hadL rallied Ms constantly increasing army, found Xey full 
employment, and Sil veira was again master of Tras-os-Montes. In the south 
Victor could not invade Alemtejo till he should have defeated Cuesta and 
the EstreniatLnran a/rmy ; and Lapisse could not make himself master* of 
Ciudad Roclrig-o, wlnicli was defended chiefly by Sir Robert Wilson with his 
Lusitanian legion. This legion was the first attempt, in the course of the 
war, to improve ttie Portuguese soldiers, by placing them under British 
officers. The prince of Brazil was induced to send General Beresford a 
commission, as field-marshal and general-in-chief of the Portuguese army. 
Witli this commission, Beresford landed early in March, and immediately 
proceeded to train -fche troops and to place over them as many effective 
English officers as lae thought national jealousy would bear (always, how- 
ever, nominally commanded by a native colonel). 

Bonaparte is calculated to have had at this time about 270,000 men in 

Lnd called Sarai*os>a 

^ v^~~ iio , and it shows thus: 

Thirty-live tliousaiid French, in the midst ol insurrections, and despite of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the defence, reduced fifty thousand of the bravest and most energetic men in ^ain. 
The latter smlt'ered nobly, but was tlieir example imitated? Gerona indeed, although less ce^e- 
brated, rivalled, perhaps more than rivalled, the glory of Saragossa ; elsewhere her late spoice. 
not trumpet-toilgued to. arouse, but with a wailing voice that carried dismay to the heart ut ^ 
nation."] 
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Meanwhile the central junta exerted themselves to reinforce Cue*ta> 
army, which, had been surprised and half destroyed by the enemy since its 
separation from tlie English ; and they thought of removing the immana*e- 
ahlo general. _A_ paralytic stroke saved them that trouble, bv compellfuo- 
him to resign. The command of the principal army of fifty thousand men 
was given to .A^r-eizaga who was ordered to free Madrid, before the reinforee- 
nio.nts, set at liberty by the end of the Austrian war, could reach Spain. 
Ihe same^ pccxiliarity of the Spanish character, namely, assuming as done 
whatever is promised, or even wished, seems to have convinced the* inexperi- 
enced statesmen, of the central junta that the general they had sent to con- 
quer could^ not l^e beaten, and that a decree, ordering the English army to be 
well supplied, iinxist answer every purpose, though they took no measures for 
procuring the px-o visions or the cattle required. Lord Wellington remained 
in his can toiina exits ; and on the 17th of November, Areizaga was totally 
defeated at Oeu.fia. The French now menaced Portugal : the British general 
was prepai'ecl f 01? its protection. 

The Frcnclx were masters of nearly all Spain north of the Sierra Morena, 
with the exception of G-alicia, Valencia, and Catalonia ; and in this last 
province, Jiltlxoxigh it resisted most stoutly, the French army, under St. Cyi% 
held the field, a,xid Gerona, one of the .most important fortresses not in their 
hands, fell in December, after emulating the glory of Saragossa during 
a seven moixtlis' siege. 1 But their garrisons were distressed, and their 

[iLafucnte & gives the following incidents of the siege of Gerona: "The holy patron of the 
town, St. Narcissu.s, -was named generalissimo, it being to his protection and intercession that 
the devout residents attributed their safety in the attacks and dangers of the wars of past times, 
Of the 900 men wlao garrisoned the fortress of Monjuich 511 soldiers and 18 officers had perished, 
and nearly all the rest were wounded before it was abandoned. It cost the French 3,000 men t j 
conquer the ruins. "Whenever the limited number of the garrison permitted, Alvarez ordered 
.sullies to be made Toy small bodies of men. It is related how, on the occasion of one of these sallies. 
the officer \vlio wsxs to direct it was asked where he would take refuge in case of necessity. * In 
the cemetery, 1 lie replied. 

: When NovenVber had set in the town was ravaged by pestilence, while it su^ereJL 
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niost valiant beflKxrL to fail, and yet the dauntless governor Alvarez seized or harshly 

the emissaries despatched by the French general to advise him to surrender. And upon he a. .^ 
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irregular Portuguese troops were treated with wanton cruelty, and their 
women exposed to the grossest outrage from the French soldiery, until 
almost every individual in the Spanish guerilla bands, and the Portuguese 
irregulars, had a private injury to revenge ; and even sympathy in their 
resentments can barely palliate the sanguinary temper in which that revenge 
was sought. And to these personal motives of exasperation was added a 
deep sense of religious horror, since the French emperor had seized upon 
the estates of the church, upon Rome itself, and carried Pope Pius VII, 
who refused to sanction his spoliation, a prisoner to France. From the 
influence of so many various feelings, the whole of Spain was now overrun 
by fierce guerillas, and Joseph, in fact, was only master of the places actually 
occupied by French soldiers. 

As soon as the French movements threatened Portugal, Lord Wellington 
could not hope, with 27,000 British, and 30,000 nearly untried Portuguese 
troops, to defend Portugal against 80,000 French veterans, led by an able 
general, and supported by bodies of 30,000 or 40,000 men, acting as a rear- 
guard. 

THE LINES OF TOREES VEDBAS 

The British commander was even then directing the construction of 
those military works, known as the lines of Torres Vedras, by which the 
naturally strong ground covering Lisbon was rendered nearly impregnable ; 
and his main object upon the frontier appears to have been retarding the 
enemy's advance, until those lines should be perfected and the harvest 
gathered in. He intended that the inhabitants should then evacuate the 
intermediate district, with all their provisions and movable property ; and 
that he himself, retreating to his lines, should draw Massena into a desert 
country, where the French marshal could not subsist his troops, and would 
find himself confronted by a strong army, in an impregnable position, whilst 
his rear and communications were harassed by militia and ordenanzas, the 
proper name of the Portuguese armed peasantry. 

Massena, recently created by his imperial master, the prince of Essling, 
dedicated the spring to assembling his army, and making preparations; nor was 
it until he began the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo that the line by which he pro- 
posed to invade Portugal was ascertained. That town was gallantly defended 
by its governor, Herrasti, assisted by the guerilla chief, Sanchez, from the 
4th of June till the 10th of July, 1810. When the place was no longer 
tenable, Sanchez and his band, breaking through the besiegers, escaped, and 
Herrasti capitulated. Lord Wellington's plan required that he should 
hazard no attempt to relieve the besieged, 1 but his menacing position had 
long kept Massena' s usually enterprising temper in check, and continued to 
do so; for upwards of a month was suffered to elapse after the fall of 

[* The Spanish historian, the count de Torefio,/says of this siege: 

"All the residents, without distinction of class, age, or sex, rushed to the assistance of the 
troops. Lorenza, a woman of the people, distinguished herself among the women, being twice 
wounded ; and even two blind men, one led by a faithful dog, employed themselves in useful 
works, ever smiling and jovial, visiting the posts of greatest danger, crying out above the hissing 
of the balls, ' Courage, boys ; long live Ferdinand VII ! Viva Ciudad Rodrigo I ' 

u The Spaniards were angered with the English for not assisting the town. Lord Wellington 
had come thither from the Guadiana disposed, and even as it were in honour bound to compel the 
French to raise the siege. In this case he could not put forward the usual excuse that the Span- 
iards did not defend themselves, or that by their want of concert they caused the failure of the 
well-matured plans of their allies. The marquis de la Romana came from Badajoz to Welling- 
ton's headquarters, and joined his prayers to those of the residents and authorities of Ciudad 
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Ciudad Rodrigo ere the French general proceeded to lay siege to the neigh- 
bouring Portuguese fortress, Almeida. 

The allied army, falling back as he advanced, offered no interruption. 
But an English officer commanded the Portuguese garrison in Almeida, and 
a defence yet longer than Ciudad Rodrigo's was confidently expected. An 
accident caused the explosion of the principal powder magazine on the 26th 
of August, when, through the panic of some and the treachery of others, 
the garrison flung down their arms, and forced the mortified governor to 
capitulate. Massena concentrated his forces about the middle of September 
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Massena, learning that there was a mountain road by which he could turn 
the left of his adversary's position, filed off his troops in that direction, 
vainly hoping to reach Coimbra the first/ On the 29th Lord Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that city along the direct road. 

It was not till they actually saw the allied army retreating before the 
invaders that the inhabitants prepared to obey Lord Wellington's proclama- 
tion, and forsake their homes. And now it was too late to attain the end 
for which the order had been given. The provisions were left behind, the 
mills were scarcely damaged ; whilst the helpless and desolate crowds that, 
Hying from the enemy, accompanied the troops, encumbered their march, and 
gave birth to the usual disorders of a retreat. Such disorders were, however, 
repressed by the vigour with which Lord Wellington punished, and the pre- 
cautions he took to prevent them ; whilst Massena' s negligence indulged his 
troops in a license that rendered the disorder of the pursuing far greater 
than even now was that of the retreating army. At Coimbra alone the 
French troops, during the three days they spent there, wasted and destroyed 
stores that might have supplied two months' subsistence. But at Coimbra 
Massena was still ignorant of the existence of the lines of Torres Vedras ; 
and still believing that he was merely chasing the British to their ships, 
he probably saw no need of restraining his troops or of providing against 
famine. 

On the 10th of October the allied army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end rested upon the sea, and the other 
upon the Tagus, extending in length twenty -nine miles, at about thirty-five 
miles average distance from Lisbon. The utmost skill of the engineer had 
been exerted to improve the natural strength of this mountain line, and to 
supply its deficiencies. A second line of fortifications had been prepared 
some ten miles nearer Lisbon, in case the first should be lost, or prove too 
extensive for the numbers occupying it ; and a third to protect a possible 
forced embarkation. But this danger was happily gone by. Reinforce- 
ments arrived from England, additional Portuguese corps were assembled, 
and La Romana, at Lord Wellington's request, brought in two Spanish divi- 
sions. Before the end of the month seventy thousand regular troops were 
within the lines, ready to be moved, along convenient roads, to whatever 
points might be threatened, whilst sixty thousand Portuguese militia manned 
the different forts and redoubts that commanded the approaches. 

Massena halted in disagreeable surprise before the stupendous fortress. 
He was obliged to send foraging detachments to great distances ; these were 
cruelly harassed, and sometimes cut off by the Portuguese militia and orcle- 
nanzas. Towards the middle of November, Massena withdrew from before 
the lines, and took up a strong position at Santarem, upon the Tagus. 
Wellington, to observe him, stationed himself in advance of his lines, upon 
which he could fall back at a moment's warning. 

Throughout the greater part of Spain meanwhile a desultory warfare had 
been carried on, in which the French were generally successful. Victor was 
conducting the siege of Cadiz, an operation that proceeded languidly on both 
sides, from want of numbers on Victor's, and the usual causes on that of the 
Spaniards. 

The assembling of the cortes was looked to as the period and as the means 
of the regeneration of Spain. These hopes were confirmed, and the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, at the same time, curiously illus- 
trated by the mode in which the elections were carried on, even in the pro- 
vinces most thoroughly occupied by the French. Considerable bodies of 
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armed peasants, or of guerillas, sometimes temporarily drove the French 
from the town where an election was appointed to take place, sometimes 
merely held them at bay, whilst the suffrages were collected. And thus, 
almost everywhere, deputies were elected who, sooner or later, found their 
way to Cadiz. On the 24th of September, 1810, the cortes were solemnly 
opened. The assembly immediately decreed a new levy of 150,000 men, 
together with provision for the support and equipment of all the Spanish 
armies. But then, as if this decree had sufficed for expelling the enemy, who 
held the whole country in subjection, they dedicated their whole attention to 
framing a constitution, and to establishing sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The disputes that ensued between the cortes and the regency 
ended in the dissolution of the latter body, for whom was substituted an 
executive council of three. The cortes offended the clergy by attacking 
the Inquisition, and attempting other ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, exasperated the whole church, and sowed the seeds of 
the fatal subsequent reaction that robbed Spain of all the internal benefits 
she ought to have derived from the restoration of her representative legis- 
lature. 

Although they had allowed the colonies to send deputies to the cortes, 
they were not willing to treat the colonists as brethren. The colonies had 
unanimously professed their loyalty to Ferdinand, and their adhesion to the 
national cause. The emissaries employed by Napoleon and Joseph to seduce 
them had been everywhere derided and punished ; and the American reve- 
nues, regularly conveyed to the mother-country by English vessels, ought, if 
fairly applied, to have done much towards supporting the war. 

On the intelligence of the surrender of Seville, the subjugation of Anda- 
lusia, and the flight and dispersion of the central junta, the province of Cara- 
cas assumed that Spain was conquered ; and, declaring that it never would 
submit to Joseph, cast off the authority of the mother-country whilst pro- 
claiming inviolable fidelity to Ferdinand. This example was followed by the 
other provinces of Terra Firma, as the north coast of the South American con- 
tinent was called ; and on the 19th of April, 1810, the Venezuela confederation 
proclaimed its independent existence under Ferdinand VII. They refused to 
acknowledge the Cadiz regency and cortes, -with, whom they carried on a paper 
war; and those bodies, vehemently resenting this daring assertion of inde- 
pendence, divided the forces that should have been dedicated to the expulsion 
of the enemy from Spain, in order to compel colonial submission. 

From the injudicious appointment to the chief command of the worst of all 
the Spanish generals, Lapena, Cadiz must have fallen, if Soult had not been 
ordered by ISapoleon to co-operate with Masseiia against Portugal. Lapena, 
to whom Grraham, as a measure of conciliation, gave up the supreme command, 
stood inactive in a safe and distant post, with eleven thousand Spaniards, 
whilst at Barrosa, Graham, with little more than four thousand English 
and Portuguese, fought and defeated nearly nine thousand French. By 

' 1S * S refusal even to pursue the beaten enem y> the Benefit 

? n ? UCC ^ W T \ L The council and cortes approved of 
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resigning his command to General Cooke, joined .Lord Wellington 
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FAILURES IK SPAIN 

B Lord Wellington, having now again delivered Portugal, asked for such 
reinforcements as might enable him to undertake the deliverance of Spain 
without being, as before, dependent upon the obstinate generals and feeble 
counsels of that country. But to the feasibility of his future schemes, and 
even to the maintenance of Portugal and of Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida 
Omdad Rodrigo, and Badajoz was indispensable. The first of these fortresses 
Wellington immediately blockaded, and directed Marshal Beresford to lav 
siege to the last. J 

Massena, having refreshed, re-equipped, and reorganised his army in 
Spam, inarched to relieve Almeida. His advance produced the battle of 
1 uentes de Onoro, fought on the 5th of May, in which, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary contest, they were repulsed, and again retreated. Brennier, the 
governor of Almeida, then despairing of relief, blew up the fortifications of 
the place, made his way, with little loss, through the British lines, and rejoined 
Massena. Ciudad Rodrigo was next blockaded, but the French easily intro- 
duced convoys, and the blockade was abandoned. Little progress was made 
in the south. Some smaller places Marshal Beresford recovered ; but he had 
scarcely invested Badajoz when the approach of Soult, with a powerful army, 
obliged him to raise the siege. He fought a battle at Albuera on the 16th of 
May. But the victory was purchased by the loss of forty-five hundred 
British, killed and wounded, out of six thousand, and twenty-six hundred 
Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Lord Wellington arrived in Beres- 
f ord's camp soon after the battle, and Badajoz was besieged a second time 
under his own direction. 

On the night of the 5th of June an attempt was made to storm. It failed; 
was repeated two nights later, and again failed, both times with heavy loss. 
Upon this second repulse, as the combined French armies, to the amount of 
seventy thousand men, were approaching, Lord Wellington, who had but 
fifty-six thousand, and was particularly inferior to his adversaries in cavalry, 
raised the siege, and withdrew the troops to a strong position, limiting himself, 

P Napier,/'-, while admitting the harshness of Masse'na's deeds, blames the Portuguese peas- 
antry for many atrocities, and says that at least one of the worst outrages blamed upon Mass&ia's 
men. the pulling to pieces of Joao Fs body was actually done by the British themselves. Many 
of. the charges against the French he declares not only slanderous but impossible.] 
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for the present, to the defence of Portugal. No other war raged now to dis- 
tract the attention of the French emperor ; but he did not again take the 
command of the peninsular armies, and it is difficult to assign a valid reason 
for his conduct. He contented himself with sending reinforcements to the 
extent of fifty thousand men, naming Marinont, duke of Ragusa, to supersede 
Mass6na, whose conduct of the invasion of Portugal he of course blamed ; 
and placing Catalonia, like Aragon, under Sachet's command, and also 
Valencia when he should have conquered that province. 

Suchet had deserved this confidence : he had done more than any other 
French general both to conquer Spain and to bend her to the yoke. Aragon. 
was tolerably submissive ; Tarragona, the last fortress of Catalonia, fell in 
June. Considering his work clone in Catalonia, although guerilla bands 
still occupied the mountain fastnesses, and the bold and able Sarsfield 
watched every opportunity of directing them upon the French, Suchet 
next invaded Valencia. He defeated several detachments of the Spanish 
army, and on the 16th of October laid siege to Murviedro. Blake gave 
battle on the 25th of October, and was defeated. Upon this disaster, Mur- 
viedro capitulated, and Blake took another strong position to protect the 
capital, Valencia, where Suchet, on the 26th of December, again defeated 
him, driving him into Valencia. There Suchet besieged him, and compelled 
him to capitulate on the 8th of January, 1812. This campaign, the most 
successful the French had made in Spain since the first, Napoleon rewarded 
by creating Suchet duke of Albufera, and granting him the royal domain of 
that name in Valencia, as an inalienable fief of the French empire. 

The dissensions with the colonies likewise diverted both the attention and 
the resources of the Spanish government from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. In every American province insurrection now raged. In Mexico, 
after a severe struggle, the Spaniards regained the ascendency. In South 
America the insurgents everywhere prevailed, as will be described later in 
the histories of Spanish America. 

The year 1812 opened with an exploit, the brilliant rapidity of which 
seems equally to have confounded the French and enraptured the Spaniards. 
Lord Wellington had long been silently forwarding every preparation for 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 8th of January, 1812, he suddenly 
appeared before the place, invested it, and on the 19th the town was 
stormed, c But throwing off the restraints of discipline, the British troops 
committed frightful excesses ; the town was fired in three or four places, the 
soldiers menaced their officers and shot each other ; many were killed in 
the market-place, intoxication soon increased the tumult, and at last, the fury 
rising to absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle, of the 
great magazine, by which the town, would have been blown, to atoms but for 
the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers who still preserved 
their senses. 

To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished, 
Lord Wellington was created duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the Spaniards, 
earl of Wellington by the English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portu- 
guese. & 

By disguising his designs, Lord Wellington hoped to master Badajoz 
like Ciudad Rodrigo, before Soult and Marmont should have time to hear 
of the siege, and unite their forces to raise it. On the 16th of March, 1812, 
Badajoz was invested. The works were hurried on with the diligence 
already practised, and on the 24th an important fort was carried by assault. 
On the 30th information was received that Soult was advancing with his 
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whole disposable force to raise the siege ; that Graham and Hill were retreating 
before him towards Albuera ; that Marmont, taking advantage of the allied 
army's removal, had crossed the frontier, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo, masked 
Almeclai, and marched southwards, plundering and ravaging the country, as 
far as Castello Branco ; and that the cavalry and militia, left to observe him, 
had fallen back, the latter upon the mountains, the former towards the 
Tagus. In consequence of this threatening intelligence, the siege was 
pressed with increased ardour ; on the 6th of April three sufficient breaches 
were made ; and on the night of that day they were stormecl.c 

The account of this desperate attack is perhaps the most dramatic, and 
is certainly the most famous, portion of Napier's History of the War in the 
Peninsula, which, as we have already stated, is regarded as the most 
eminent military history in the English language. We quote herewith the 
greater part of what is a masterwork of literature describing a master work 
of heroism. 

NAPIER'S ACCOUNT OF THE ASSAULT ON BADAJOZ 

Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still ; yet a low mur- 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit here and 
there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was 
w^ll at Badajoz. The French, confiding in Phillipon's direful skill, watched 
from their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before 
baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the walls. 
The British, standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery destruc- 
tion as the others were to pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. 
Former failures there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished 
no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajoz had 
become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of each nation, but the 
desire for glory with the British was clashed by a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge ; and recent toil and hardship with much spilling of blood 
had made many incredibly savage; for these things render the nobleminded 
indeed averse to cruelty but harden the vulgar spirit : numbers also, like 
Caesar's centurion, who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every obstacle that man could 
oppose to their fury. 

At 10 o'clock, the castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, 
the distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of 
the Guadiana were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many 
are the disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident delayed the attack 
of the 5th division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, falling close 
to the 3rd division, discovered their array and compelled them to anticipate 
the signal by half an hour. Then, everything being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the 4th and light divisions also moved silently and swiftly 
against the breaches, and the guard of the trenches rushing forward with a 
shout encompassed the San Roque with fire and broke, in so violently that 
scarcely any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more vehement combat 
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a t the castle There General Kempt -for Picton hurt by a fall ia the 
and expecti 10- no change in the hour, was not present - there Kempt, I 
led the Td diTision. Having passed the Rivillas in single files by a 
, led the dia amb M mu k try , he had re-formed, and running up 
,Jd lf^?5 the caSle, where he fell severely wounded, 
and She * carried back to the trenches met Picton, who was hastening 
to take the command. 




VlMEIRO 

Meanwhile the troops, spreading along the front, had reared their heavy 
ladders, some against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front on 
the left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers of heavy 
stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied his musketry with fearful rapidity, and in front 
with pikes and bayonets stabbed the leading assailants or pushed the ladders 
from the walls ; and all this was attended with deafening shouts and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering 
to the sullen stroke of the falling weights. Still swarming round th6 
remaining ladders those undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, 
until all being overturned, the French shouted victory, and the British, 
baffled but untamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the rugged 
edge of the hill. There the broken ranks were somewhat re-formed, and 
the heroic Ridge, springing forward, seized a ladder, and calling with stento- 
rian voice on his men to follow, once more raised it against the castle, yet to 
the right of the former attack, where the wall was lower and an embrasure 
offered some facility. A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the 
first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next instant he and Ridge were 
on the rampart, the shouting troops pressed after them, the garrison, amazed 
and in a manner surprised, were driven righting through the double gate 
into the town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement from the French 
reserve then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides fired through the 
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i;ate, and ihe mem) retired; but Uid^y fell, and no man died that uijjUt 
w : 5th more idory yet many died, HIH! there was much tjlorv. 

All tins time th- tumult ut the Breaches, was such as if the verv earth had 
been rent asunder and it.s central tires bursting upwards uncontrolled. The 
two divisie-js had reached the ^kicis just as the tiring at the eastle com- 
wenccd, and the Hash ot a single muskrt discharged from the covered way 
as a signal shotted them that the Frenelt were ready ; yet no stir was heard 
und darkness covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were thrown, some 
ladders placed, and the foilojn hoprs and storming partitas of the li^ht 
di\ isjon, the hundred in all, descended into tin* <liteh without opposition ; 
but thru a bright flame .shouting upwards, displayed all the terrors of the 
scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark Injures and ^lislerin^ arms, were 
utt one M.de, oti the other the red cohimns of the British, deep and 
broad, were coming on like stream. | burning lava ; it- was the toue.h of the 
magician's \\and, for a era -.h f thundrr followed, and with incredible 
\iolmer the ;,f < i tune,; j,U'lie i \\ej-r dashrd to pieces by the explosion of 
hundred > ol .-.hell . and p.ul--i barrel-,. 

For an in .taut the lr,djf di\ra*n '.tood on the brink of the ditch amazed 
at the ternlie .hjht, but ihen with a :,httit that matchetl even the*, sound of 
the r\ploa'n the iu 35 l!e>A d*v\i! the Udders, or disdaining their ai<l leaped 
rrckles-, of the depth tnt the jMilj b low ; and at the same moment, amidst 
a bla/e of mu.heti\ thai da.vled the -*,r-,, the 4th division ca.ni( v running in 
and descended wnh a like iuj-\. '1 her*- were only live huhlers for the two 
column:* winch weie ! e f-.^rther, and u deep cut made in the. bottom of 
the ditch w.r> tilled ttilli w,itT from the inundation; into tliat watery snare 
the head of the 4 1 h di>? .in tell, aisd it is said abovt* a hundred of the. fusi- 
liers the mm >f Aibuer.i, \veir tberr smothered. Those, who followexl 
chr-cked ji'l, but, a- if ."uel* a dr-ia^fes- had bt*eu expected, turned t-o t-he. left 
and thu-; i-ame upn the faceof ihe uuj'utisht*d ravrlin, which beiujj rouifh a,ml 
broken was mi^t.tKru for the breach, und instantly coviu'exl with men; yet 
a wide and deep rhitsm \VUH ^tilt bet \vi-eji them and the ramparts, from 
whence came a deiidh t'^'e w.t^tiitit their ranks. Thus bafiled tlu\y also c.om- 
menced ;t rapid tli.seharife of mitsivi*t*v and disrder ensued. Now a multi- 
tude bounded up the t.nva! breach a-, ii driven by a whirhviu<l, but across the 
top glittered a ran^*' 'f /'Uor*! blades, :*harp-pinted, kc k en-cd^( k d on both 
sideband tirmlv ti\ed. in pouderou-i bea.ms chained to t i,fcther and set. deep in 
the ruins; und'fW ten feet in I'muf the ascent was covered with loose planks 
lituddcil with sharp iron point',, on which feet bcin^ set, the planks moved 
and the unhappy ^oldim. fallim; forwanl on the spikes rolled down upon 
tlie rank/, behind. Then the I'renehwrn, shouting at thc^success oj their 
;4rata',fcin and leaping forward, plied tlieir shot with terrible, rapidity, for 
c\er\'ntan had :,.-\rr.il' liiii'le! s and each musket in addition to its ordinary 
eh.ir!?.' contained a -m.ill c\ Under of woo.l stuck full of wooden slutfs, whir.h 
^eatferc.l like hail wl,.-n thei were di -.cbar^ril. Once, and a^aiu the assail- 
ant,; rndied up the bivache,, but a!w;u: 'the swiinUbhides, inunovahle an<l 
imp:i,;ab!r., -,t.,;,ped th.-ir ,-h;ii-.'e t and the bis ,imr shells and thundering pow- 
d lineiM'-ii^'lv. Hnndrrd-i of men had fallen, hundreds 
,,!jic*T-; c-;dled aloud for new trials, and 
thai in one of these charges the rear 
'.imci b\ a few, ascended the ruins; 
he word blades, willing even to make 
i* ! M . other.-, frustrated the attempt by 
n fjom the shot, it was hard to kno\v 
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who went down voluntarily, who were stricken ; and many stooped unhurt 
that never rose again. Vain also would it have been to break through the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind the breach were finished, 
and the assailants, crowded into even a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their enemies and the slaughter would 
have continued. 

Order was impossible ! Officers of all ranks, followed more or less nu- 
merously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by sudden madness 
and rush into the breach. Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young man whose 
feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had not been sustained 
by an unconquerable spirit, when one behind him in falling plunged a bayo- 
net into his back, complained not but continuing his course was shot dead 
within a yard of the sword-blades. Yet there was no want of gallant leaders 
or desperate followers, until two hours passed in these vain efforts had con- 
vinced the troops the breach of the Trinidad was impregnable. Gathering 
in dark groups and leaning on their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad ; while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts 
and aiming their shots by the light of the fire-balls which they threw over, 
asked as their victims fell, " Why did they not come into Badajoz ? " 
In this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying in heaps and others 
continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening stench from the burned 
flesh of the slain, Captain Nicholas was observed making incredible efforts to 
force his way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion ; but when they 
had gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated fire of musketry and 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth : Nicholas was mortally 
wounded and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. With inexpressible coolness 
he looked at his watch, and saying it was too late to carry the breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After this no further effort was 
made at any point, and the troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
the enemy's shot which streamed without intermission. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, Wellington, 
who was on a height close to the quarries, ordered the remainder to retire 
and re-form for a second assault ; he had heard the castle was taken, but, 
thinking the enemy would still resist in the town, was resolved to assail the 
breaches again. This retreat from the ditch was not effected without further 
carnage and confusion. All this time the town was girdled with fire. 
Walker's brigade, having passed on during the feint on the Pardaleras, was 
escalacling the distant bastion of San Vincente. His troops had advanced 
along the banks of the river and reached the French guard-house at the 
barrier-gate undiscovered, the ripple of the waters smothering the sound 
of their footsteps ; but just then the explosion at the breaches took place, 
the moon shone out, the French sentinels discovering the columns fired, 
and the British soldiers springing forward under a sharp musketry began to 
hew down the wooden barrier at the covered way. The Portuguese, panic- 
stricken, threw down the scaling-ladders, the others snatched them up again 
and forcing the barrier jumped into the ditch ; but the guiding engineer 
officer was killed, there was a cunette which embarrassed the column, and the 
ladders proved too short, for the walls were generally above thirty feet high. 
The fire of the enemy was deadly, a small mine was sprung beneath the sol- 
diers' feet, beams of wood and live shells were rolled over on their heads, 
showers of grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man after man dropped 
dead from the ladders. 
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Fortunately some of the defenders had been called away to aid in recov- 
ering the castle, the ramparts were not entirely manned ; and the assailants, 
discovering a corner of the bastion where the scarp was only twenty feet 
high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure which had no gun and 
was only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up with difficulty, for the 
ladders were still too short, and the first man who gained the top was pushed 
up by his comrades and 'drew others after him until many had won the sum- 
mit ; and though the French shot heavily against them from both flanks and 
from a house in front, their numbers augmented rapidly and half the 4th 
regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the French from the houses, 
while the others pushed along the rampart towards the breach and by dint 
of hard fighting successively won three bastions. 

In the last of these combats Walker, leaping forward sword in hand 
at the moment when one of the enemy's cannoneers was discharging a gun, 
was covered with so many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out : " A mine ! " At that word, such is the power of imagi- 
nation, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong barrier, the deep 
ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of the enemy, staggered back 
appalled by a chimera of their own raising; and in this disorder a French 
reserve under General Veillande drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, 
pitching some men over the walls, killing others outright, and cleansing the 
ramparts even to the San Vincente. There however Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with a battalion of the 88th as a reserve, and when the French came 
up, shouting and slaying all before them, this battalion, two hundred strong, 
arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; then the panic ceased, the 
soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches ; but the French, although turned on both flanks and 
abandoned by fortune, did not } r et yield. 

Meanwhile the portion of the 4th regiment which had entered the town 
was strangely situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illu- 
minated and no person was seen, yet a low buzz and whispers were heard 
around, lattices were now and then gently opened, and from time to time 
shots were fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, 
while the troops with bugles sounding advanced towards the great square of 
the town. In their progress they captured several mules going with ammu- 
nition to the breaches ; yet the square itself was as empty and silent as the 
streets, and the houses as bright with lamps : a terrible enchantment seemed 
to be in operation they saw only an illumination and heard only low whis- 
pering around them, while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing 
thunder. Plainly, however, the fight was there raging, and hence, quitting 
the square, they attempted to take the garrison in reverse by attacking the 
ramparts from the town side ; but they were received with a rolling musketry, 
driven back with loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties entered, desul- 
tory combats took place, Veillande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San 
Christoval. 

Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers' heroism. All indeed were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but madness gen- 
erally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intern- 
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S nie k * wn > soine that wil1 * be known; for in such a tumult 
Kf ? n bser ^, and often the observers fell themselves ^Xv 

br J^K^* r hat / iey S T : but n ^ no natio * * sent f o S 
Diavei tioops to battle than those who stormed Badajoz. When the extent 

h s mtmS h * 8 liaV C 7 aS made kn Wn t0 Lord Wellington, the finnne^o 
JIloc- I f ave , w ^ f or a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a 
passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers 6 J 



BRITISH PROGKESS 

One result of this triumph was the immediate and final retreat of the 
,v i 1 ;>' 01 , U Estrem adura and Portugal. Marmont raised the blockade of 
Cmdad Rodrigo, and fell back to Salamanca. 

In Spain, the native leaders meanwhile continued their desultory war- 
hire ; Lacy, Sarsfield, Rovira, Mina, and Porlier in the north, the Empecinado 
and banchez in the Castiles, and Ballasteros in the south, gained trifling 
advantages over the enemy in divers engagements ; but for want of concert 
no material result was obtained from their successes, whilst Suchet made 
himself master of the whole kingdom of Valencia, with the single exception 
ot Alicante. In. Tarif a, a town defended only by an old wall, eighteen hun- 
dred English and Spanish troops, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, repulsed 
ten thousand French led by the duke of Belluno in person. 1 

Meanwhile General Hill had driven the French from Almaraz upon the 
Tagus, and thus obtained possession of the only place through which the 
enemy's armies of Portugal and of the south could conveniently keep up their 
communication across the river. The earl of Wellington then advanced 
towards Salamanca on the 13th of June, 1812. He there, despite the efforts 
of Marmont, reduced several very strong forts. Marmont retreated to the 
Douro. A series of masterly manoeuvres ensued, in which, during six days, 
the contending generals displayed all the resources of their art. The advan- 
tage in this pure trial of skill remained with the Briton, who, on the 22nd 
of July, seizing upon a rash movement of Marmont's, instantly attacked him, 
and gained the splendid victory of Salamanca, in which the French lost seven 
thousand prisoners, at least as many killed and wounded, including three 
generals killed and four wounded, amongst whom was Marmont himself, 
eleven pieces of artillery, and two eagles. The loss of the allies amounted 
to fifty-two hundred killed and wounded, the former including one general, 
the latter five. 

Clausel, who upon Marmont's being disabled, succeeded to the command, 
rallied the routed army, and retreated to Burgos. Wellington pursued him 
as far as Valladolid, and then turning southwards, marched upon Madrid. 
Joseph had not above twenty thousand men for the defence of his capital ; 
he abandoned it at the approach of the allies ; but weakened himself by 
leaving a garrison of two thousand men in a fortress adjoining the palace of 
linen Retiro. They capitulated on the approach of the British. Lord 
Wellington entered Madrid on the 12th of August, and was received with 
every demonstration as the deliverer of Spain. The new constitution was 
proclaimed in the capital, and sworn to with eager zeal. And now the 

p Though Skerrett was covered with honours for this victory, Napier & shows that he was 
forced by certain officers to defend the place against his will, and that his mistakes even then 
were only overcome by Captains Smith and Mitchell. He sets the numbers of the garrison at 
twenty-five hundred ; the number of Trench was variously rated between five and ten thousand.] 
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inLalataiits a!,.| l; r thr uhdc liar u f man-h, trrnu- uas r\rr\ulirrr pri-tioiiii--- 
Maut, thr ill tiMMi ilri\ !, ami uiuli-i-rrs dr-M-ririi, ,-.;ouir \\iih, Mnur \ul 
thrir ratth-. Thr runuuir^ariat In^t nt-arly all fhr animals ami rarriajjt-; 
riu|.|..\'l, ihr villar-.r:; uriv ahainl. HUM I, ami thr umliT-niwiui,ssarirs \\t-rr 
lirwililiTnl HI- iKtra.iv.sfd In thr ti-rrilih- di,-,.. r drr thus spivad ahiMf th liin*. 

1 h* ivsf u| tltr ivin-ai h'-injj n nmulc :> trd uas nunlruilh mrt*' Vrj^ularit v, 
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rrln-atiit;: anuv. d"hnv \\ a .-; an uaiit^nt' jro\ i,si,n:;, n,. Vianl.Nhip.s tu r\a;i- 
jM-ratr tin- mnu ainl \.i thr ant hur of ihi; hi.-.inn fintntril <n thi- first cla\ t s 
Hiarrll iVftlu Madrnl : ., ^j l l ,.,-n inulir., n{" niunli-rrd |H-;:i:;inl.s ; h\ \\huIU Lillril, 
<r !r uhat, u h-lhrr I\ l-iii^lj -.h .r i irnuau:;, \>\ Spaniard;^ nr I'nrt mnir.sr, 
in <ii:i]uti% in r.ltlM-r\, ..r in \\aut.m \illauv u a /ttuh m.\\ n ; inn t hrir liinlirs 
^-n^Hi thr ilitrhr . ;, and a ;h.il!n,\ ,il...rr\t-r ini-dit thr-ncr ha\rdrauu fuul 
Ul 'l tai .* i-.,nrlii-,i,.ir; a^ain.t ( hr Kn-nJt -*-urj al and nation. Thr Span- 
i.if'l-. % 'isil and milit.ir;., r\iur, d haisvd ..f tin- Krifr-h. hailv dil ilu\ 
aUriiij.i ,,r ]*rr|,rlr,iir juurdrr. 'i hr n\ii authMj-itirs, n{ h^.s ;.a\aT;r, \vnv 
mrr in.-,..!rnl ihaii thr uiiiitar\, frratin"- r\. r\ Mjin/Ji prr.-.ii uith an intul- 
Tal!r an-M.ranr,.. Thr v, hnir 1,*.; !' ilir t|.nhlr rrlrrat- rannot h r M -| du\vn 
^f !> . than ninr iliMii-.and, in* indin-; ihr in , m thr :.ir-fr. 
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"U :'': - In nh-.tanrr it ilrr!ar-d that di rjj.iinr had drtrrinratrtl dnrtnt; 1 hr 
,im|Mi-.'n ;n a "'n-.ifT d".*T r fhan hr itad r\-r uitnr...-,rd nr c-\rr rrail of in 
auv armband Hu, Uifhn! au, di a.lrj^am nnn.nai |.ri\atin or hard;.hi|> 
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tln^ir lu.-n, .in.l rsr. .-.-,, ,,'il;.i .,-, ,,!' all Liml:, and ijjr\rlj -ahlr ln:r;rs h u d 

'"rnir-d ; tii.it no armv had *-, -r madr -.hortrr mart hr , in rrtrrat r 
had IMI-^-J; !",*.,!, .... I, M armv had rvrr hrm : lilfjr prrs.'.rd hv a jatrMlinjf 
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field under favourable circumstances ; and he, whose genius had hitherto 
been severely tried in contending with and surmounting every species of 
obstacle, might hope to pursue that more dazzling career of glory ^ which 
silences the cavils of envy and of ignorance. The resources of the peninsula, 
such as they were, were placed at his disposal. What was of more conse- 
quence, the French emperor, instead of constantly pouring reinforcements 
into Spain in numbers that almost seemed to render Lord Wellington's vic- 
tories barren triumphs, was compelled to withdraw thence many troops. 
Soult, with thirty thousand veterans, was recalled from Spain. 

The complicated arrangements requisite to bring so variously composed 
an army into activity, delayed Lord Wellington's opening the campaign until 
the middle of May ; when he took the field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, English and Portuguese, independently of the Spanish army 
of Galicia under Castailos on his left, and another on his right under Don 
Carlos de Espana. The French had still 160,000 men in Spain; and as 
many of these as were not engaged in the eastern provinces under Suchet, 
or employed in garrison duty, were stationed around Madrid and between 
the capital and the Douro. 

Lord Wellington ordered General Murray to remove his troops by sea to 
Catalonia, in order both to relieve Valencia by drawing Suchet northwards, 
and to be nearer the scene of the principal operations, and sent Sir Thomas 
Graham, with the left wing of the army, to cross the Douro within the limits 
of Portugal, and thus turn a perhaps impregnable position, whilst he him- 
self with the centre, and Sir Rowland Hill with the right, advanced towards 
it in front, driving before them all detachments from the army of Portugal, 
as it was still termed, that were stationed south of the Douro. The 
manoeuvre seems to have confounded the enemy. The army of Portugal 
retreated. Joseph and Jourdan collected the army of the centre, and 
evacuating Madrid, hastened to join the army of Portugal near Burgos. 
Joseph fell back to Vitoria, the principal depot of the French in the northern 
provinces ; there he halted, drew up his army in battle array, and prepared 
to make a last struggle for his crown. It is said that the French occupied 
the very ground on which, in the fourteenth century, the Black Prince had 
defeated Du Guesclin and recovered the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 

Lord Wellington on the 21st of June, 1813, attacked. The Spaniards 
fought with a courage that proved their former panics and failures to have 
been mainly attributable to want of confidence in their commanders and 
their comrades. The French wings were first assailed and driven back. 
Then, when their formidably posted centre had been weakened to support 
the wings, and was, besides, threatened on the flanks, that too was assailed 
and carried. The French had never before been so utterly routed. The 
whole army dispersed and fled; Joseph narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner ; artillery, baggage, everything upon which the existence of an army 
depends fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the wives of many of the 
French superior officers, and the marshal's staff of Jourdan. The victory 
was actively followed up ; most of the French garrisons were taken, or sur- 
rendered upon being summoned ; the remaining French detachments, by a 
series of nearly bloodless manoeuvres, were driven across the Pyrenees ; and 
by the 7th of July no part of Joseph's army remained in Spain except the 
garrisons of Pamplona and San Sebastian. 

Suchet's was now the only French army in Spain, and his force remained 
unbroken in the eastern provinces, opposed to Sir John Murray. That 
general was conveyed with his troops by a British fleet from Alicante to the 
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Catalan rM>t, aini landing on the *h*d of June, near Tarragona, immediately 
invest od ihat tmvn. He hud made little progress with tho siege when 
Ma-bet >s ^idvanre Iruin Valencia was annoimml. Murray re-embarke.d his 
trumps \\iih ^''h iiviunitation, although Suehet was some marches distant, 
that he left his artillery ami stores behind. But, the news of the battle of 
Vitoi'ia and its emisequenees determined Suehet to abandon that province 
and eunrentnife his troops in Catalonia. Antgou was freed, and Alina had 
the !*Tatiti-atiin oi tveovoring the heroic Saragowui from her conquerors. 

When Napoleon reeeived thu tidings of the battle of Vitoria and its 
disustnm* results to his brother's hopes, ho sent, baek Soult to resume the 
eomtitatid i'mm uhieh he had taken him; to eolleet reiuforeemonts, r<;-or- 
t^anise tin* fugitive army, raise the, sieges of Pamplona and San Sebastian, 
and, in eoujtwettun \\ith Suehet, drive the British out of Spain. To enable 
him to ettee! t he.^r objects, 1m named him Imperial lieutenant in Spain, 
giving him authority far beyond wind- had ever before been Intrusted to any 
war.shai. Soult tun It the field at the head of nearly one hundred thousand 
men, enle, u i.urin-f to break through the extremity of the British, line, in 
order to jvlie\e Pamplona. The Kreneh marshal's first measures seemed to 
promise him Mieee.-.s, On tin* f>th of July, tSl.S, with about fifty thousand 
men, he ailaeKed two separate posts lield by divisions of (he right- wing 
under Sir lowland Hill. The allies fought- obstinately, but were obliged 
to tjive \\a\. < >n the 'JtJth Lord Wellington arrived on the, seene of action, 
immediately iViitUing to give battle, for tlu* protection of the bloekade of 
Pamplona. The Kivneh were defeated in two successive, engagements on tho 
.'JUfh;iud U-'t, after whieh Soult retreated into Kranet*. On the 1st of August 
the allied trot*j'i resumed their former positions amidst, the Pyrenees. 

The fuo Mrjfrs proeeethd ; but tlu* provisions in Pamplona still held 
nut : the fnrtifieatins of San Sebastian were, admirable, this approaches diHi- 
ftilt, and the garrison dtrfeiuled ils<*lf ptrtinae/iously. Wlutn the town was 
taken ( Amuf:,! 11), the siege, and espeeially tlu^ assault, had e.ost great 
nniubersof ii\-r-i nearly four thousand; and the troops, infuriated by the loss 
of their eowr.ide:4 and their own danger, eould not be restra,incul by tlu) few 
Min iving iUlieer i f the storming part v, or ev<*n taught to diserhninate hetwct^n 
friends and foe -i, Spaniards and Kreneh. Greater outrages are said to havo 
hern eiinunit ted upon I he inhabit ants of San Sebast ian t ban in any other town 
taken by the al!ie- ; and it was longer ere tlu* generals could restore order. 1 

[i \.ij-iri* >:.*.- " s-ui .^rliu.-.tinn* a ihml-nil** firtrnin ami in bud comHtiim when inv<'.si< i (I^ 
r*-, i-!*-. I ,i t*r :,;?;.; ,u:av j" . ,r.s;iiu; ;ui rnnrmttiw t;iM. rinK train, for Nixt.y-thivo days. Tin* 
|J,irr ;ri, tu ri " vt><ii 1\ .i''Jdi'iif -th* ignition *f thr Fr<-urh |Mw<lrr-I:irr<"lH and shfllH, which 
.il-u*- *tj*'i'd f !, . f *.i'i ;iii- t!* io\\n." ()1 tin* a<i atrociiirn t'oininitUid by tlui Briti.sli tr<H)pH f 

^H;lj <HT ',';' "! i '!}, ! :.i : 

" A' ihttsidri'^-.jju, *-.uiiii.: do\\n frnw tht 4 inouutaiuH with unbounded fury inun*'diai*ly 
alirr thf* j4A-- vk.i- r:iM;-d, adil-l tti UK* <*nfu:iiin of tlu*. ih'.hl. Tl\\* storm urcnwd (t) Im a 
hu:ti.il troju !,-;! t -.1 il<- j4iT|'-fr;itiin of villany \vliii-h wouM bavo hhanird tlu 1 . inont, iVrocitniH har- 
b.Vn.i:. i nf ;u,r. t L,' :, . \' H "in.:^ iiitoxiration atul plundrr had l 4 rn tin- principal ohjt-r.t ; at 
B,i.Uj/ I:;-,? :.::. I m;:dT \\>'i*' j-int-d to nipiiu* and ihiuikfiHir.sn ; hut. at San Srba.st.ian, the 
tlij- .f*, flu 1 in < ' ; . *r;.i/- -iii*-ltv w ^- 1 uilb*d to l.bn <'atalo;tH* of *riinr-.s. One atroriiy of which a 
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The surrender of Pamplona set the allied forces at liberty, and .Lord 
Wellington immediately determined to advance into France, leaving Suchet 
and his corps to the care of the Catalans, assisted by the Anglo-Sicilian 
army. In beginning his operations upon the enemy's -territory, one of 
the first cares of the British commander was to repress the ferociously vin- 
dictive temper of his Spanish and. Portuguese troops, who longed to retaliate 
upon the French nation the injuries and outrages they had suffered from the 
French soldiery. At first it was found impossible altogether to control this 
disposition, in which the native officers but too much sympathised with their 
men. But the firmness and severity with which such offences were punished 
soon introduced a better temper. 

On the 10th of November, 1813, Soult's line of defence was attacked, 
and notwithstanding the great pains bestowed upon strengthening it, was 
forced ; fifteen hundred prisoners and fifty guns fell into the victor's hands, 
besides quantities of stores. On the 9th of December hostilities were 
renewed. The allied armies drove the French back into the intrenched 
camp they had prepared close to Bayonne, and Soult, by attacking, after five 
days of almost incessant fighting, in which the loss was necessarily great 
(five thousand of the allies, and far more of the French were killed or 
wounded), retreated into his intrenched camp. The weather was still very 
severe, and Lord Wellington therefore again cantoned his troops, but upon 
a more advanced line, and both armies passed the remainder of the month 
in repose. 

"Whilst Lord Wellington, with those forces, for whom, as for their leader, 
Napoleon had professed such superlative disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of the French emperor had undergone many changes. 
It was at Leipsic, October 16th, 1813, that the battle, fatal to his hopes of 
maintaining his sovereignty over Germany, was fought. Every German 
state, including the whole Confederation of the Rhine, had now thrown off 
allegiance to Napoleon. The allied sovereigns advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine. There they halted for the remainder of the year, satisfied with their 
achievements, and willing to give Napoleon, whom they still feared, an 
opportunity for negotiation. Wellington and his army alone, of the hostile 
forces, wintered in France. 



BETUP.N OF THE BOXJBBONS 

Napoleon saw that to recover all he had lost, or even to keep all he yet 
retained, was, for the moment at least, impossible ; and he resolved to relax 
his grasp in that quarter, where renunciation of his now vain pretensions 
need not induce the abandonment of real power. He opened a negotiation 
with the prince to whom, as he believed, he could still dictate the terms of the 
treaty to be concluded namely, the captive of Valengay, Ferdinand VII. 

Since the seizure of the Spanish royal family at Bayonne, they had pretty 
much vanished from public view. The old king and queen, with their 
favourite, Godoy, had been transferred to Rome, where they vegetated con- 
tentedly upon the ample pension assigned them. The queen of Etruria, 
whose feelings appear to have been somewhat livelier than those of her kin- 
dred, had incurred Napoleon's anger by an abortive attempt at escaping to 
England, and was strictly immured in a convent at Rome, with her daugh- 
ter ; her son, the dethroned king, being taken from her, and committed to 
the care of her parents. Ferdinand remained at Valenay. He had written 
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1 A l e "tter of congratulation to Joseph Bonaparte upon his accession to tlie 
P stuish throne. He repeatedly addressed to Napoleon congratulations on 
victories. When a scheme for his liberation was devised by the British 
partly through compassion but chiefly under an idea that the 
of an acknowledged king would put an end to the factions and 
that distracted the Spanish councils, thwarted Lord Wellington's 
, and impeded his progress Ferdinand not only refused to escape, 
*~>p.t; denounced the attempt to Napoleon, and took the opportunity to renew 
Ills often rejected request that he might be adopted into the imperial family, 
l>y receiving the hand of a Bonaparte princess. He was further said to 
^xiiploy his time in embroidering a robe for some image of the Virgin. But 
tlie stories were regarded as calumnious inventions, propagated for the pur- 
pose of lowering Ferdinand's character in general estimation; and the 
imprisoned king remained as before an object of loyal veneration, of esteem, 
xaitl pity. 

Immediately on reaching Paris, after his calamitous retreat from. Leipsic, 
N~a,poleon addressed a letter to Ferdinand, telling him that England was 
3iadeavouring to overthrow the monarchy and nobility of Spain, in order to 
^tn,~blish a republic in that country, and offering him his liberty, together 
vvltli the alliance of France, that he might return to Spain, and put an end 
Lo "fclie disorders now convulsing the kingdom and further menacing it. 
/V.ter a little delay and negotiation Ferdinand yielded. On the llth of 
L>ee ember, 1813, a treaty was signed at Valengay, by which he was recognised 
LH Icing of Spain and the Indies, all old treaties and alliances between France 
txicl Spain were revived and confirmed, and Ferdinand undertook for the 
immediate evacuation of Spain and her dependencies by the English. Even 
:,1 lis treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to the approbation and sanction of 
il te regency and the cortes ; and San Carlos was despatched with a copy oHt 
jo ]\ladrid, whither the seat of government was now transferred from Cadiz. 
On the 8th of January, 1814, the regency through its president, the 
^itrciinal de Bourbon, addressed a respectful answer to the king, in which 
;lie;y- assured him of their joy at the prospect of his majesty's approaching 
Ib oration, but returned the treaty unratified, and transmitted copies of the 
, and of the treaty with England, which prevented its ratification. 
Towards the middle of February, 1814, the weather improved, and Lord 
Wellington drew his troops from their cantonments. By a series of able 
ria-raceuvres, and of engagements ending with the well-contested and brilliant 
victory of Orthez, gained on the 27th of February, he drove ^Soult suc- 
cessively from post to post, through a country of peculiar difficulty, and 
T-diiio- in strong defensive positions, of which the French marshal skil- 
endeavoured to avail himself, but was uniformly foiled by the superior 
'kill of his British competitor. Sir John Hope lay before Bayonne with 
lie left wing. By the help of an English squadron, under Admiral 
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Penrose, the close investment of Bayonne laid open the direct road to Bor- 
ie-i-uix and on the 8th of March "Wellington sent Beresford with fifteen 
lioizsand men to make himself master of that town. Beresford was accom- 
Wnied by the duke of Angouleme, as a royalist party with the mayor at their 
Yea,a were well known to be anxiously expecting the prince. Ihe Drench 
r- L r risen evacuated the town as the allied troops approached, and the mhabit- 
7iits assuming the white cockade, and receiving the prince with enthusiastic 
ovalty, proclaimed Louis XVIII. Lord Wellington recalling Beresford, 
^commenced his operations against Soult. On the 18th they began their 
'Movement up the Adour, the French retiring before them. On the 19th, 
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enemies, having; trusted to that cliance when they formed the sle^e I Be^re 
tlie British troops they fell ; but how horrible was the struggle, how niaiiv 
uet eats they recovered from, how many brave men they slew ; what ekui^f- 
aucl interpositions of fortune occurred before they could be rolled back upon 
their own frontiers ! And this is the glory of England, that her soldiers 
and liers only were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle. What 
battle except Baylen did the peninsulars win? What fortress did thev take 
by siege ? What place defend ? Sir Arthur Weliesley twice delivered 
1 ortugal. ^ Sir John Moore's inarch to Sahagun saved Andalusia and Lisbon 
from invasion at a critical moment. Sir Arthur's march to Talavera delivered 
Galicia.^ Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved Tarifa. Wellington recap- 
tured Cixidad and Badajoz, rescued Andalusia from Soult and Valencia from 
Sucliet ; the Anglo-Sicilian army preserved Alicante, and finally recovered 
Tarragona and Barcelona under the influence of the northern operations. 
which, at the same time reduced Pamplona and San Sebastian. England 
indeed ccmld not alone have triumphed in the struggle, but for her share let 
this brief summary speak: 

She spent a sum of more than 100,000,000 sterling on her own opera- 
tions, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, and with her supplies of 
clotliing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armies of each, even to the 
guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were employed 
by lier ; ami -while her naval squadrons harassed the French with descents 
upon, the coasts, and supplied the Spaniards with arms and stores and money 
lifter every defeat, her land-forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles 
and innumerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twice expelled the French from Portugal, preserved Alicante, 
Cartagena, Tarifa, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took two hun- 
dred thousand enemies. And the bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the peninsula. For Portugal 
ahe re-organised a native army and supplied officers who led it to victory ; 
and to the whole peninsula she gave a general whose like has seldom 
gone forth to conquer. And all this and more was necessary to redeem that 
land from France ! 

NAPIEll'S ESTIMATE OF WELLINGTON 

Wellington met the peculiar difficulties which attend generals con- 
trolled bv politicians. An English commander dare not risk much, wiien 
one disaster will be his ruin at home ; his measures must be subordinate 
to liis primary consideration. Wellington's caution, springing from that 
scmrce, had led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system 
of war - the French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the Lnglisk have 
denominated it the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His system 
was t he same as that of all g/eat generals. He held his ^my in ho^k^ 
ini it with unmitigated labour always in a fit state to march or to %^;; ^ 
acted indifferently as occasion offered on the offensive or defensive, dispia^ 
in- in bo5i a complete mastery of his art. That he was less vast m k , 
less daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so original a com- 
s Napoleol, must be admitted ; and being later m the Held of gloij 
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and Portuguese governments ; their systems of war were however alike 
in principle, their operations being only modified by their different political 
positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combina- 
tions to protect their flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces these were common to both ; in defence firm, cool, enduring, in 
attack fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, yet always 
operating by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they were 
alike : in following up a victory the English general fell short of the French 
emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram 
down went the wall in ruins ; the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood 
poured onwards covering all. 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be dis- 
cerned in the English general's campaigns. Neither was he of the Fabian 
school. He recommended that commander's system to the Spaniards, he did 
not follow it himself ; his military polic3 r more resembled that of Scipio Af ri- 
canus. Wellington was never loath to fight when there was any equality of 
numbers. Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And 
for the Englishman's hardiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, 
the surprise of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, 
the fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse ! To say that he com- 
mitted faults is only to say that he made war ; to deny him the qualities of 
a great commander is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of light. 
Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring 
power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation and arrange- 
ment all these qualities lie possessed, and with them that most rare faculty 
of coining to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is 
the certain mark of a master-spirit in war.& 




CHAPTER XIV 
THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 

[1814-1902 A.D.] 

ON the 7th of March, 1814, Ferdinand VII definitely received Ids passports 
irom the French. Master of himself once more, he began to think of means of 
returning to the capital and recovering his former power. But, at the same 
time, he resolved to avoid doing anything that would seem to sanction modi- 
fications accomplished by the cortes, regarding such as an attack on his sover- 
eign power. _ To enter Spain without making any promise at all was the 
essential point. The king's counsellors proposed he should send a king's 
messenger to Madrid bearing a letter carefully flattering the hopes of the 
Liberal party without undertaking to fulfil the slightest engagement with 
regard to it. Ferdinand acted on this advice, and charged General Zayas to 
bear to Madrid the news of his immediate return, and to give the regency a 
letter wherein were these ambiguous words : 

"As to the re-establishment of the cortes and all they have been able to do of use for the 
kingdom, during my absence, my approbation Trill be given in so far as it all conforms to my 
royal intentions/' 

The general set out for Madrid with this letter and hastened to arrive 
thither, where his coming produced the liveliest enthusiasm. The cortes 
affected to see in the message a pledge for the political future of their sover- 
eign, and abstained thenceforth from those energetic measures alone able to 
save them. While they thus lulled themselves in fancied security, Ferdinand 
had hastened to gain the Spanish frontier by Toulouse and Perpignan. On the 
2-itli of March he crossed the Fluvia, limit chosen by Marshal Suchet as 
the theatre which was to see the solemn restoration of the royal captive to the 
Spanish troops. The ceremony was carried out amid general enthusiasm, and 
all the people eagerly ran to assist at such a novel spectacle. 

From this moment, Ferdinand, reinstated in his kingly prerogatives, found 
himself under a double influence, one drawing him to the representative sys- 
tem, the other towards that absolute monarchy which best suited his desires 
and tastes. In all the towns he went through, and particularly in Gei-ona 
where he had stayed some days, a people mad with joy, drunk with enthusiasm, 
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had cast themselves at his feet, liad dragged his carriage, and given most 
striking testimony of obedience and submission. 1 

Sure now of the destiny awaiting him, he decided to abandon the route 
fixed by the decree of the 2nd of February. 

During this triumphal journey (24th of March to the 6th of April), the 
gravest events had taken place in France, and one may conceive that Ferdi- 
nand, before attempting his coup d'Stat^ did not want to get too far away 
from the frontier, at any rate while the issues were doubtful. Certain 
events were very favourable : the entry of the allies into Paris ; the crea- 
tion of a provisionaiy government; Napoleon's abdication, and departure 
for Elba; and lastly the proclamation of Louis XVIII, which should lead to 
the suppression of hostilities and the end of the war. 

The Aragonese were* just as unbridled as the Catalans in expressing 
monarchial fanaticism. So while the authorities remained faithful to the 
regency, the people showed such enthusiasm for the king that he could no 
longer doubt for an instant that he could now venture all. Old courtiers, 
interested in seeing the ancient court restored, constantly urged him to 
retake absolute authority. 

Yet, while the storm was slowly gathering that would sweep them away, 
the cortes, always dominated by a perfectly unjustified feeling of confidence, 
never ceased publishing decrees which served to feed the general enthusi- 
asm in the king's favour. The weak royalist minority which still existed in 
their midst had ceased to make common cause with them. Its leader, Mozo 
de Rosales, had gone to Valencia carrying a representation in which the 
events of the past six years were considered as a passing saturnalia, similar 
to those which the Persians used to celebrate during an interregnum, and 
which put forth that order would only reign in Spain from that day when 
kingly authority should be reinstated in its integrity. Whilst the cortes 
waited with lively impatience to know their fate, they celebrated the fete of 
the 2nd of May with great pomp ; ascribed several civic rewards to soldiers 
who had bravely fought in the war of Independence ; transferred the seat 
of their meetings from the theatre of Los Canos del Peral to the convent of 
Dofia Maria of Aragon ; and decreed a death sentence against anyone demand- 
ing constitutional reform before eight years. Such were the acts of the 
cortes. The cardinal De Bourbon, president of the regency council, accom- 
panied by the minister of state, Don Jose Luyando, was to present himself 
before the monarch, and a commission, presided over by the Bishop of Urgel, 
was to go on in front of him as far as La Mancha plains. 

Ferdinand arrived the 16tli of April on the borders of Turia. There he 
found everything had been prepared by the care of his uncle Don Antonio, 
De Macanaz, and Escoiquiz, to whom were united Villamil and Lardizabal, 
whose reverses at Cadiz had filled them with bitterness and spite against the 
representative system. The highest aristocrats came to Ferdinand offering 
him riches enough to enable him to act without the concourse of the cortes. 
General Elio, betraying his first duty and oblivious of obedience owing to 

P Hume*? vividly describes this royal progress : u Through the stark and ruined country he 
went ; the emaciated and famished inhabitants, hardly one of whom but had some dear one killed 
in the war, filled to overflowing with love and hope of better times under the sway of their new 
king. They had suffered so much for him ; he was young and had suffered too, they said, in his 
exile : surely he would be good to them, make bread cheap, and heal their bleeding wounds. 
Most of the towns on the way had changed the name of their great square from Plaza Mayor to 
4 Plaza, de la Constitucion ' ; and the marble slabs bearing the latter inscription were now torn 
down and splintered, and the thoughtless mob, little knowing or caring what it all meant, shouted 
themselves hoarse with cries of 'Death to liberty and the Constitution!' and 'Long live Fer- 
dinand 1 " c The amazing cry of " Hurrah for chains I " was also heard.] 
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his triumphal march, from Valencia to Madrid in the midst of a joy and 
enthusiasm officially worked up, midst subversive cries around him for the 
suppression of the constitution and re-establishment of absolutism, while he 
refused to see the cortes' deputation who came before him at La Mancha, all 
vestiges of the preceding system were being carefully destroyed in the city. 
A terrible persecution fell on all the men who had helped in establishing the 
constitutional system. 

In the one night of the 10th of May, 1814, a day so celebrated in the 
annals of the Spanish liberals, Eguia took from their houses and impris- 
oned all regency members, all state councillors, all deputies who were 
known as partisans to the constitution whether in the actual cortes or the 
preceding one. Of this number were the two regents Don Pedro Agar and 
Don Gabriel Ciscar, the ministers Don Juan Alvarez Guerra and Don Man- 
uel Garcia Herreros, the constituents Munoz Torrero, Arguelles, Oliveros, 
Villanueva, the deputies Martinez cle la Rosa, Canga- Arguelles, and Cepero. 
Some had the good luck to escape, among these Toreno and Isturiz. As to 
the others, they were surprised in their homes. So unexpected was such a 
ruse in the then circumstances of the country, that no one had dreamed of 
taking the slightest precautions. The day after their arrestation they were 
constantly exposed to the insults of the multitude who reproduced in Spain 
all the excesses of that blind reaction in the south of France. The Madrid 
populace, after having torn away the corner-stone of the constitution, went 
in tumultuous procession to the quiet street where the prisoners were shut 
up, and there shouting " Death to the liberals ! " they begged with fright- 
ful cries permission to drag the corpses in the mud as they had dragged the 
stone of the constitution. 

This tumult was the work of the count of Montijo and several monks 
who, seeing the star of their ascendency reappear in the horizon an ascen- 
dency lost for six years had, at the same time as the Valencia decree was 
proclaimed in. all the squares, circulated a scandalous leaflet having for the 
object an organised proscription and the raising of the masses against all 
partisans of the liberal system. Thus the 13th of May, 1814, saw Ferdinand's 
triumphal entry into his capital. He had already given his reign the dis- 
tinctive character that marks it out in history : an obstinate return to old 
ideas ; a cruel proscription against all the men devoted to culture and intel- 
ligence and gifted with liberal aspiration ; a stirring up of the masses by a 
recrudescence of religious fanaticism ; an exaltation of monarchical principle 
pushed as far as absolutism, and a near re-establishing of the Inquisition, 
convents, favouritism, and all their fatal consequences. & 

The great mass of the people, who were not enlightened enough to feel 
the want, or appreciate the blessings, of political liberty, had not sufficient 
experience of the benefits which the new institutions were calculated to con- 
fer to have conceived any value for them ; and the troops, who, from their 
intercourse with the English army, might have learned some respect for 
liberty and equal laws, were hostile to the cortes on account of the neglect 
and injustice with, which they had frequently been treated. 

Ferdinand proceeded to acts for which no palliation can be found, namely, 
inflicting punishments upon those who had defended his cause when he him- 
self had abandoned it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited all claim to his 
gratitude, by seeking to limit the power they preserved for him. For- 
tunately, however, Sir Henry Wellesley extorted from the king a solemn 
promise that no blood should be shed for political opinions. No lives there- 
fore were taken. But the cardinal De Bourbon was banished to Rome. The 
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nv.v< nt hpain by sending his best troops across the Atlantic 
11 ' '' LUl? '" monopoly. T] U5 colonies, exasperated by this 
imufn, now disowned the authority of Ferdinand, and pro- 
" "" '"' " aUsulutr independence. Ferdinand resisted these 
MMUH >rt m,,iv vehement y t haii the former, but it was evident from 
;:HnMii ?r tlu' .spam had inmlly lost her transatlantic empire. Cuba, 
K-N .tud tin- I Inlippiurs wtw her only remaining colonies. 
! :.h.n .-Minuisiuu, \vlueh followed Napoleon's 'return from Elba in 
; >lV ! m ' r i' mt1 ^ 1 '*' 1 * terminate<l by the dreadful and glorious battle 
lrn ' H ; :t nia,,\ M-altuic Hfinapurte.'s fall, produced no other effect in 
11111 HU tLm an lll ' ll '*' % t<} nu, a detail of tliese affairs would be out of 
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A f.iiiiMsu ;,M,- t ei\ % that of the K\ terminating Angel, had extended its 
i'MHutry undr the direction of a former regent, the 
M] Jill t!n k apostolias of the peninsula as by a 
nt h 1 he |iriu(!ipal bishops to whom several owed 
thru uilit-e-k ;^ it'o-.tiiiilii-iilions erept^ into all tluj monasteries, and much more 
\i.l,-nf than i! -, Kii-nrli rha|tirit prraclu^I tlutext-ermination of all the liberals, 
military ruiunnN^ion.s set Jo work with a new activity aided by a 
r*'i/ttiiiiiMiiM whose laeottisiu and hypocrisy were only equalled by 
*ur aul \ ilrtifr. 'l*hey had the power of condemning to death all 

|ntili\ of Irse- nuijeste, that, is to say till who declared themselves 
l* the riifht'i of flu* king or in favour of the constitution. With 
of thi , auitn'/ntoH'i phrase, any writer who ]>nt into print any words 

Uir n-.'liH of l^i-nlinand wen* <loubt( k <K anyone who in any manner 
tuti CM ttj.rrated in the revolution of ISiJO-1828; anyone who kept in 
a rop\ oi'thi* enttst ittit ioiua port .rail, of Kicgo, any souvenir whatso- 
ir illu-t riMij -\iles li\ intf in a, foreign country, anyone who by a shout 
jMl*'tj e\rn in drunkenness, show<j<l hatixxl of tyranny any of 
M ! iii!tl -.null v of lese^najtste. A decree bearing the date of 
,Mh, l^l-K \Un'h tlinntgh some expiring s(iiitiinent of modesty was 
tr.l in tin* ijji-ial !;t/ ( i*t te, hut m^vcrtluness was applied with care, 
o! all of ili*' I;I\VN anti deliverexl tin; lives of all citizens over to 
*:ju,i! . A jireimnm was put upon information and a secret police 

I into rver\ htu..'liohl in order to divine the secret of consciences 
.mvi- >p,tin of all the liberal element. Not age, sex, virtue, or 

-, wnv ji'..teiMi.u aifainst these ierribht e.ommissions ; wealth^ alone 
in.- -.f/;. :-,| h-Miu tlral'li. II*' who had some fortune bought liis life with 

'.** ,', l>.il ! of hi , ]ropert V. 

i-.oumi u-.u of Madrid, preside<l over by a fierce brute named 
roiu wlio ;n-ijmiv..i the jncliiucholy honour of giving his name to the 
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whole epoch, surpassed all its rivals in the number of condemnations and 
severity of sentences. It sent to the scaffold all those in whose homes por- 
traits of Riego were discovered, and to the galleys the women and children 
who committed the crime of not denouncing their husbands or fathers. 
More than one well-born woman thrown into infamous prisons with the most 
odious criminals died of despair in the midst of the unjust abjection to 
which she saw herself reduced. Chaperon, like all the judges who consented 
to make themselves the devoted instruments of social hatred, rejoiced in the 
midst of the terror which his name inspired, and under the general torpor that 
it created. He assisted at executions in full uniform ; they were fete clays for 
him, and on one occasion, anxious to hasten the execution of one of his con- 
demned (it was a national militiaman who had taken part in the defence of 
Madrid, the 7th of July, against the revolted guards), he pulled, himself, the 
legs of the poor victim already hanging from the fatal gibbet, and this exploit 
finished, retired, proud to have exercised the functions of executioner and 
judged 

THE TYRANNIES OF FERDINAND " THE DESIRED " 

The places left in the power of the French were evacuated one by one, ' 
and finally, on the 20th of July, Spain gave its assent to the treaty of peace 
and friendship which the allies had concluded with France on the 30th of the 
preceding May. In the beginning of May the king had found a ministry 
which he modified before the end of the month, but at the head of it each 
time he placed the duke of San Carlos. The system of persecution continued 
and everything which seemed to favour innovations was vigorously opposed. 
Ferdinand regained his power, the cortes had disappeared, the constitution 
of Cadiz existed only in people's memories. The Spain of 1814 became again 
the Spain of 1807 ; as before, she was subject to the joint domination of 
prince and clergy. The legislative bodies which constituted the government 
and the chief judicial magistracy of 1808 were abolished in 1814. 

Among the reforms introduced by Joseph's government and by that of the 
cortes after him, there were some which were unjust, extortionate, contrary 
to the re-established order ; but there were others which should have been 
retained or modified with reservations. The king had no thought of making 
a choice. He considered, not the nature of the acts, but their origin ; the 
good and the bad, salutary reform and disastrous measure, all were included 
in a general proscription. The state, impoverished by a long war, had at 
hand timely assistance in the estates of the religious communities, without 
being obliged to impose heavy burdens on the people ; never had there been 
such a favourable opportunity for limiting and regulating these exaggerated 
possessions which had fallen into mortmain. A measure calling for investi- 
gation and reform which had been authorised by a papal bull under Charles 
IV might now have been carried into effect. But no attention was paid to 
anything of the kind. All their goods of which the cortes had disposed were 
returned to the convents, and at the same time a royal order re-established 
the holy office of the Inquisition on the ground that the government of usur- 
pation and the pretended cortes had regarded the suppression of this tribunal 
as a very efficacious method of furthering their perverse schemes. The Jes- 
uits were recalled, receiving again the goods which had belonged to them 
in the preceding century. 

The administration of the realm was with great pains thrown again 
into the secular confusion out of which so many ministers had laboured to 
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covles, there reap^T"^ tLT T P 7 Cti J isi n of territor y deci '^ ^ the 
general, W bo aclde^ to tlieir DlervK f . r f' Vmc f S overue ^ by captai^I 
certain judicial atbribxxtts P InSv H milltar y, an d administrative nuthoritv 
of the orders, of ^ce ,f J COUnclls , ot Castile of the Indi^ 
ministry, wliose tx-aclifcions niTl tl l Wa ^i authonties independent of thj 
the interests of tla e rei^nino- AOWP " f t! * f Dy reform undertaken in 
Around I'eixli^or.a^Tva-^fnrmAri th ^ the P e P le ' began again to operate, 
the Russian minister ^vbir-h tSi i i ^ U ^ cawan ' ffif x controlled bv 

have no object 1^? dr s t^ctiln Sd g ^ i Utlw ^ seemetl t" 

it overttiriTecl all ^ri^^li 4-1^ L^.--.! e ^ e n an , ce - At the same time that 
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before commissioners to be tried with no legal formalSv Th| n rn'feJ 

ot the conclemuecL ^vas considerable : presides, imprisonment in the ch ?ideTs 

SuS^nd^ ^ P eiialtiesin ^' the kin| made no use o^^^ rig t 
ol paid on and tliese acts continued with cold perseverance. Two rears after 
the kiaglxad regained, his full power, the prisons were still full; and Ion- 
proscription hsta still appeared at intervals. 

Such a govenamerLt could not fail to have a dire influence on the interior 
prosperity ot the country ; but it is difficult to imagine the extent of the 
disorder into wlixcla everything had been thrown. It was necessary to resort 
to arbitrary taxes which, caused discontent without affording much relief to 
the treasury and to exorbitant custom duties which completed the destruc- 
tion of ^commerce "by breaking off all relations with foreign countries. The 
old regime, to remain In possession of Spain, would have needed the treasures 
of the New World to hold the country in subjection, and to defray the 
expenses of an a,clmiiaistration useless at its best. But then it would" have 
had to get the better of the insurrections already victorious or soon to be 
so in Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and "Mexico, and to combat all 
the points of that; immense continent at once. In order to quell their revo- 
lution, wliich was termed a revolt, an army needed first to be procured. 
To embark this army a fleet was necessary for the equipment of which both 
time and means "were lacking ; the government was reduced to bargaining 
for ships with. !R.u.ssia,. In order to obtain immediate assistance it had to 
resort to a. system of credit and give some assurance of a good administration 
together with seooariti.es for the public debt. This necessity was so pressing 
that in tlie ministerial council Don Martin Garay, surnamed the Xecker 
of Spain, stnd several others of the same school were placed at the side of nu-u 
like Egxiia, and H/ozano de Torres, those defenders of ancient customs. 

Garay liad to promise services for which he had no resources and at the 
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over the heads of tlie ministers questions of national policy, and even made and unmade ministers 
in mere caprice. Mlinistevs were appointed or dismissed _ arbitrarily by Ferdinand for the most 
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duration for each Tlie in ost prominent member of the camarilla was a low buffoon < 
morro," wlio had "been a "water-carrier, another, Ugarte, was a second-hand broker ; Tattisc..eL, 
tlie Husslaix minister, was also a member. c] 
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*,lo\vlvani with tlirtirulty hrinjc tjot to-^rthrr for a drfimtnr r\pr<hl ion a^un.st 
thr rrhrllious rohmirs, upon whirh all thr hnpr-, t.f thr Spanish i;o\ rrnmrnt 
\\riv rourrntr.itnL Thr .vohlirrs wrrr frhjhtrar.l h\ tal.v. of old lautikilnl 
warrior* who had rrturnnl from Colombia. Thry^ wrrr niadr to M-r thr pi,, 
Mb)Uf\ of rsrapia-^ thr aiUfoftunr whirh await' 1 *! lhrm ^ without brim^ 
rXposi-il to thr rrproarh or MispirioU of a lark of roiirairr. Thry url'r tohl 

hturtr:, of thr last war, of thr lihrrtv roiujurrnl and thru hNt, of honour 

Thr ronspirators hud inoiv liopr of surrrss hrraU.-u* thry hat I thr^rhirt ot 

ihr r\prdifion himsrlf, O 1 1 >onnrll, t hr rount of Ahishiil, on thru- sidr ; hut 
this "varral turard I rui(<r, drnoiinrrd thr ron.^pirators, ami r\m anvstrtl 
.sowr'of thrw. But hr too was hit rr stisprrt rtl, and was rrralird with all tlir 
M./JJS of <lis'/rarr. Prrsrrtilions n-rommrnrrd. Kvrr\thinjj pointrd to a 
rrVh.uhlin!: of' ri'/ottr whirh in turn pro.lurrd a rrdouhliiur of irritation ami 
nl.su nf hopr. Thr ron.^pirators ajjain too!, up thrir plans whirh had hrru 
intrrruptrd fur an instant, hut this tinir thr\ did not hnk to^ ^rnrraks tor 
hr!p. A lr-s di . tin-nil. -hrd Irailrr t f ;avr thr ini|ulsr to rrvoit in onr of thr 

'l*h,.. i.i'nf .!anuar\ % I^'J", Hafarl drl Kir-;.. a--.srinhlrd a battalion 
.-aranipnl in a villa^r, pr- -mtrd it with thr roast itutin of IspJ as thr law 
,,f thr n.antrv, to wlarh hr m.tdr it .-,wr.ir alhv.iaan-, man-hrd iipon Amis, 
., tu -pri;,,-d and raptaivd (>M>narir. Mirr.-s.sor C.ddrrun with his staif, ami 
,-,atinurd hi-, iaai'h np^n S,m Frrnando whrn- hr was joinrd hy^ ohmrl 
ihiiroiM. liui th- j^atr . of ('atli.- rrni.iinr.l rl..-,rl to t hrni, t hr garrison an*l 
thr Jlr'rf'to,,k on ;t h.Vstilr alUlUtlr Inwanl thr l'rlu-1:,. At thr satar tinir an 

annv tf thirtrra thou.saml uu-n umh-r <!rnrral Krrirr arri\nl with foirrd 
tuaivh**^ to .pirll thr msurrrrt in. ThrrrUpoii UMrini ail\an'rtl towanls thr 
i-rnlrr nf Amhihr.ia prrarhin.^ inMinvrtion und prorlaijuin^ thr ruiistit utiou 
of i^idi/, Htit thr rrnrral iudiffrrrnrr of flit- country was riu.uidi lo thwart 
thr riitrrpris.- of thr in,ui--rnf^ Thnv w as di.sruuratrriurnt ^in tlj rutup 
at ihr islr of Lron and, thr ru\rrninrntal tor*-**:* arrumuhituitf UJ Antlalti.sia, 
it srnnrd that thr rrhrllion wa.-ahout to rxpirr. 

Hut thr rnilssarirs rhanrrii with arousim? thr pr,.\inrrM workf<l urthout 
rrla\ati.n. Thr :!lsi of F.-hruary thry mirrrrd*Ml in proflaiiuiujf thr Min- 
-.tiiuUon in thr i-apital f ti.iliria.* Frrn.l foll..wrl thisr\;unplr thr HUnl. 
'Ihr sanir thin'/ took plarr at Vi-o. Thr ; n,vrrnnrnt trinl to rompronusr 
with thr jv\olutionan<l (l ; lnvd to as.^mhtr thr rortr.s, hut no runlhlrnrr \\as 
pl.irnl in th-,r proinisr;, brrati.r it. was rrinriuhrrr.l that thr drrivr ut May 

4th IsH, hv wliirh thr rnnaitutiou was aholishrd, liail prouiisnl l,, r,.n\cikr 

thrVorl.'S I/Ut had, not hrrll r;irrird into rlTrrt. Thr rrvoluth.narir:til Hit' 

rapital iui-itnl l,y thr f.-rhh-nr-.s of t hr -n^-rnntrnt workrd oprni\ towards 

tJiJ.ir ,hjf-rt. (o'lirro-l Pallr:-,trros, who r.tinr to Madrid to (Irrlaiv to till* 
lanaaivh th;il hr laUM a.vrpt th. rnnM it Ut ion, w as hailril us a dr!i\rivr b> 
t j tl . Lin-.;; thr **th of M.uvh Fcnlinand to..k ihr u.ith l..r tin., art wlurh 
hr lrti":.ird, at thr HiMiursit u hra Kir;/o\s mluinn, jvdiirrd to a lr\v iara was 
f.^vrd to ilr.b.Liid, and ihr- -jarri-on n't Cadi.' war* rnrr^-tiralh opposing thr 

Whra il>' ki:r.' had .w.rn to oh-.rrw th- roa- tit utioa of l^T-!, t hr^ pruplr 
;l ad thr ti-n.jM whi'-li Mill rraiainnl iaithlul '^av up without rr-,r.itanrr, 
Vvn-\oir had b'-ru aft'rrtril hv thr di-.t^fron , r!iVrt- of thr rrj^iiur t.. whirh 

Ihr r'>U!im" had l.rrji Mli^-rlVd IMF s.^rl'.l! \r.irs and all Wr|V -hid tu hr 

.r.'.trnmirnt 'J V i* ! - tr han-l^ of inini-itrr .. w )m , i.hMs w riv wh.i;;. p'-pahir. 
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^ork of years. In 
liumediat ! \ -aippiv -, am* the greater par! ot th. 4 religious ^oninvo'ations 
and put'jn their -ood.s up fur sale, dii'iieuliirs of more than one kind were 
ej-e.tted* In <'aial<nui and \"aleneia troops had to tntard the i'ati\s of the 
mon.i-ten.- da_\ and in^bt In prevent pillage and massacre. The kino- had 
he^itat '-d t sane s ; n fiie decree, and, utter the session closed on the 9th of 
No\i'!abt-r, he made an unsiieeessJul trial ot absolute power by nominating 
( Irneral C'ar\a;a! eaptain-^eneral of New ('astilr, without the signature of 
the iinm-ntcr o| war. The fermentation then beeann* terrible and the minis- 
ter augmented if in order to frighten the- kim?. The hitler threatened and 
in-anted on all .sides was forced to return to Madrid from his retreat in the 
Iv-enrial. \Vh-n one da\ liis bodyguard u as IUOUM! to pity by the dan- 
tvr-* be Jan, their quarter \\ as besieged and the corps disorganised. The 
>.i ', -lint-twit'tit * of Madrid impo.sed their meaMuv on the ifovernment. 

\ iier iiav iij.f :A\ allou ed .so nuiny affronts Ferdinand wished to make an 
attempt to .hale dj'f the \ol t e, lie hoped with his new resolution to impose 
on hi* ad\er;aM- , who \srre troubied b\ tin- attitude of the jj^reat 'European 
po',\ r , ...nee I'.n-dand alone bad Irankly reeoinii.sed the constitutional g"OV- 
rmmei;,. iJii i.ih.id ii"t e. tin 'ealet 1 her d i; -.plea.Mi re at t he 1 rininph of the in- 
iurfeet ;nn, I*rn. uiand An.triaheld them..ei\es in a reserve which boded no 
}' 'd, and l-'r.inee h.id fi'ied to bi'i ii 1 * abi nit a change in t lie posit ion of the king 
of S;-.iin. IVrdinand eh-e the openinif of the sreond session of the eortes, 
on M.ii-'di 1 t 1 V .M, to d-li\er his attaek. Alter iinishini^ the customary 
add?-- .-> prepared b\ hi > mini.'.terr* in* read a supplement adde.d by himself 
ei.ntplaimn^ of tb- minister-, \Uo had permitted his person to be subjected 
to .lirh ouf ra^e-*. Tlie ue \ i day he dismisserl them and ehose a new cabinet 
froiii Use moderate parly of the ehamher. K\ents in Piedmont and Naples 
\ t ,i\v e.ui^e for (smtiiet Uiif .sentiment*!. Attempts of tlu* absolutists #ave rise 
(> dislurban-ee-i in \*aleuri;t, ( 'orttnna, Seyille, and Barcelona. The king ill 
order to \\ard off the- anijer of the detua^oinn*s sent a message*, to the cortes 
r\priv>-amr his ifiief over events in Italy anil his sympathy with the Italian 
patriots. The ministry, also dr.sinnjf to forestall public defiance, on April 
17th propone* I tuo- ht\vs, one of \\lueh proiiouneed a sentence of death on all 
\\lio should irv to o\esl!irn the religion of the eonst it tit ion, and a decree of 
b,ini : ihment ;r.MJn.'t an\ person who used any expression tending to such an 
o^.-l bis.A . The ,seeojid law provided that tln:- aeen.sed of conspiracy and 
arrea.-d b\ armed Jois-r, \\haie\er their r.oeial pisit itm, bi placed before a 
tuilila!^ fnhuii.il eh..-n from the eorp.s whirh bad imnle the arrest. Judff- 
iiien! \vas to |,r pis.nMinired within si\ day.s, and t^eeuted within forty-eight 
hntir:* alter In-in-.r -ou!;j-m-d b\ the chief "military authority. There was to 
be no appeal ..r 'r\ejvi--,e of pardon by t be Kini';/ The populace would have 
lil,*-d to apir!\ thi law to all politieal offenders. 

( S-nfu* ;'"!! inerra-.'-d from tlav to day. Republican uprisals took plac.e in 
Mala-a an-1 Ivai .-eloita. In the'einiron; of Manrcsa were armed bands in 
t!..-'n!.'.:,..- "t" -th- laith. 1 * There wa:i ciu:.pira-y at Mun-iu and^ ahsolutist 
a /;:.!.!. >:.. at Malaga. P.and-* were armiiuf tliemselves on the frontier ot 
I :.u;'-e f and ii.i i..nr Lirevt wh.-iv to turn Vi.r money to or^aniso, the sadly 
i,,-rd> d'tr.'op-,. f l'he e..Mr w ,v, m*rei\er br;nnnint: to i^ivc way before the 

W.-; 'i.: .'-I' e*ei:t-. wlieii attaeled it. oil a!l sidivi, Tbe question of tllO 5nde- 

i.r :-!- . -,- ,.?" \m. ;.- i terrisied it, and it did not eare to renounce the preten- 
':,,.'. ...j d..:-ri- >;.ainov.-rm-:i w ho had made n ,e of t he rijrht of insurrection. 
Hu! n. .-..t.at ...:r/i.;-',-ed ti seir -, . Out of -s many \ast possessions Spam 
ie!, u n. i >:;;. .\ t" ,! f- rtiiii-d plae.- i.eenpii'd bv the n-muantsof its armies. 
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Riots became more and more frequent at Madrid, but they were put 
down by the courage and sangfroid of Morillo. The cortes separated Febru- 
ary 22nd, 1822, at "a moment when Se\ r ille and Valencia were given up to 
rebellion, the Basque provinces and Navarre were infested with bands armed 
in the name of the altar and of the throne, others in Aragon, Alcaiiiz, 
Calatayud, Alagon, and Caspe proclaimed the authority of the Virgin and 
of religion. 

The new cortes opened the 1st of March, 1822, with Riego as president, 
who very soon fell into discord with the new ministry presided over by 
Martinez de la Rosa. The quarrels between the brandies of power incite!! 
absolutist riots and revolutionary insurrection throughout the country. 
The cortes finally decided to send a message to the king informing him of 
the necessity of putting a stop to the critical situation of the realm. After 
stating its complaints it demanded more resolute men at the head of affairs, 
and also the expulsion of prelates and priests who preached fanaticism and 
rebellion. The king relying on popular manifestation in his favour did not 
reply to the deputation. In Catalonia was a considerable body called Army 
of the Faith under the command of Miralles, Romagosa, and Maraiion, called 
the Trappist, who succeeded in capturing Urgel by assault, d 



CHATEAUBRIAND'S ACCOUNT OF THE OHAOS 

The eminent writer Chateaubriand, who was a representative of France 
at the Congress of Verona, and who was one of the principal advocates of 
the French invasion of Spain, has brilliantly pictured the chaos of affairs, in 
1822, which led him to think French intervention necessary. We may quote 
briefly his description : 

The press, secret societies, clubs, had disorganised everything-. Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Pamplona had risen. One side cried " Vive J)/<w/" the 
other "Vive Riec/o!" Killing was carried on in the name of Him who 
murders not and of him who murders. At Madrid, regiments fought 
against the royal grenadiers ; young men walked about the streets crying 
for absolute monarchy. God and the king! It was all one in Spain ; las 
amlas magestades. In the very house of cortes, deputies were saying that a 
refusal to listen to the popular complaint authorised dagger justice. Riego, 
the president, was powerless. He was always ready to sing the Trdyala. 1 
A couplet of it might at any moment mean a crown ;* but, if it was not good, 
the crown would vanish, and one would remain on the highway with the 
throne changed into a mere stage. 

The serviles, who paraded their name as proudly as though it were a royal 
designation, profited by one hour's respite and reaction against secret societies 
to re-seize power. Royalist risings replaced revolutionary insurrections. The 
Descaraisados, matadors in servile pay, were beaten in their turn. They 
revived the human sacrifices of their 'Carthaginian ancestors. Monarchical 
sections appeared under the old guise. Govostidi, Misas, Merino, fabulous 
heroes of the presbytery, rose in Biscay, Catalonia, and Castile. Insurrec- 
tion spread. Quesada, Juanito, Santo-Ladron, Truxillo, Sehafaudino, and 
Hierro were all alive with it. Finally Baron Eroles showed himself in Cata- 
lonia. Near him was Antonio Maranon. Antonio, called the Trappist, was 
tost a soldier, then fled into cloistered life under the influence of passion, 

iThat is, "Swallow it," meaning the constitution, a popular street son" of Cadiz which 
may be compared with the " Qa ira I of the French Revolution. 
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.-;imi-il .T.NS and swm-d with equal enthusiasm. His militarv dress \vis 
r.ju.-is.-.iu ,:. ,.n whirl, jmn- a erurilix. At his waist. limn-- u sword 
.. Is u.l a n,xin . He u ,,,t ! ,-tllup ulon- earryin- ;i whin. IVaee and 
. rr!j..'i,m nu.1 li,vn- :i -. lit.' and death, wen- united in out- man, who alter- 
-lv 1.1.-S-.-.1 and .vt.Tuunut.-.l. Crusades ami civil massacres, psahns and 
- hsmn, *t t if,,,t M,,t,-r :ut,i 7'm/a li' and 
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triumphs a. martyr or soldier, souls mounting heavenwards to strains of the 
I t-nl ('/viir*r, rebels .shut to military music such was existence in this eor- 
iier of thr rll. 

Ferdinand, on the hunks of the Tagai\ rw yni cri<t tw e jtwdras predosas, 
:,worn to the constitution only to betray it. Sincere friends invited 
to niodih utNtntetiujis, working with the cortcs. Shortsighted friends 
d him to overthrow them; royalist successes secretly flattered the king-; 
h.pr uf an unruntn.llrd ^uuTt'igntv gratified him. ' Want of power to 
d power nude him luve it the more. 

ilrthdav fell on the :JO(h of May. If was celebrated by the 
laneha, reunited at Aranjue/. % In vain the soldiers repeated 
ot the praNants, e\en as the bodyguard at Versailles sang 
1 //<'/< /tV/" If France had not soon interfered, Ferdinand 
ued v.hete Richard led Lotus XVI. The militia inarched 

i thej.r.ipie, ,uid a tuwiiMuau lifted his sword against Don Carlos that 

,-,f ul the 1. imr-i and unr u ho uaited so heavy a crown. At Valencia, a 
t.iebin'-nt ..f artillery \\anled to deliver (icn<*rai I'lliu, shut up in the citadel, 
hr < \i?.il..ni.ut ni-.urj'Tnts, nou urgani.sed, liad taken the mime of the Army 
' ih'- Faith. / ' ' 
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nvu, WAR 

*Jl-,t of June, lK*2*j, Uie Army of the Faith learned the isolated 
I the treble j?urrihon in Seo de Urgel. Rcmuuullo, Ronuvgosa, and 
ilh the *l*nijpiht, arrungnl to meet under its walls. Helped by 
s t hry immediattdy surrounded the citadel. An assault, was 
, and the M'rajtpist, set t ing an (example to the soldiers, was the 
tie thr tu\\rr, a crucittx in one hand, in the other a long whip, 

pourr. lie hnued tlie balls dincted against him, and tin? 
T.-.u.ided of hi.* inv nlnerabtlity, followed after. The tower was 
thrr forts were .Nurreiui*red, and next- day the citadel, with sixty 
->.. and ,'ii\l*en huntlrcd guns, was in the hands of the apostolies. 
ue-e-.-* \\ A-* must important, for the French aides had, in promis- 
a.idr a formal eunditiun that- the Army of the Faith should 

ori ion tu the consternation excited among the leaders by the 
>* ilr Fr-.^rl, ,M> uas Fenlinand strongly roused and the eoura.ge 
'.tirn-d. It \\a* nou a (ju<*stion with them all of ({iiickly 
!i!iu. Tin* instrument for this \\~as soon found in the 
in mo.it liveh discontent reigned bt*cause the eortes had 
t' r->r:.fani.sinif it, and who, seeing tliemselves in danger of 
i'i!-t'v-;, had decided to light against the national militia, 
pr!i; It !- - v\'-re partieularlv odious to them. 
',;'n,tra a! Madrid alone numbered .six entire battalions; that is, a 
'*iri'i'-i. (,!! fnv than the iv,\t uf tht* garrison, and there was, more- 
bri'^.id'- 'l e.irbsni-*'. , then in garrison at ( 'astro del Rio, near Cor- 
A V"';ji-.- ::;i--i-. ,ilr-ad^ celrbrated at CatU/< for his royalist (h'votion, 
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| Don Luis Fernandez of Cordova, received from the king or had a self- 

II | I I imposed mission to concentrate all this military force and lead it against the 

II I | established system. The projected reforms of the cortes made this easy, 

" * ' i and, on the 25th of June, the carbineers of Castro del Rio raised the stand- 

I ard of revolt in Andalusia. At Aranjuez and Madrid the royal guards 

I began a series of struggles with the people and the militia struggles which 

! every day became more animated. On the 27th the court returned from 

> I , , Aranjuez to the capital, and this was the signal for fresh outbreaks. The 

I f '| i . ' . : royal ceremony of closing the first session of the cortes took place on the 

i 30th. This important act was carefully observed, because Ferdinand did 

! '; not think himself really in a position to act until he had freed himself from 

1 these importunate adversaries. But on returning from the ceremony, when 

|]| | ' , the king had just regained his palace, a lively quarrel burst out. Some 

I : shouted "Long live our absolute king ! " and some "Long live the constitu- 

l ' " tion ! " The guards were simply furious. Stationed at the Plaza de Oriente, 

\ they suddenly returned to the crowd, drove them back, and chased away 

some national militia picketed on the square. Then they organised them- 
selves in military style as though in an enemy's city. Some among their 
officers belonged to the cortes, one of them, Mamerto Landaburu, wanted to 
recall his men to discipline. They insulted him, whereupon he drew his 
sword to punish the offenders himself, but, far from being listened to, he 
became their first victim. Three grenadiers struck him behind and he fell 
bathed in his own blood at the very gates of the palace. 

The Madrid populace had for two years been too accustomed to scenes of 
tumult, to rise at the news of an isolated act. But the national militia took 
arms incontinently, and seized two plazas. 

It was a critical moment for Ferdinand. Supported by a military force 
which would only take orders from himself, he could find a serious concourse 
in the ministry against all his enemies, if he only consented to the drawing 
up of a charter and granting the representative institutions for which he had 
shown so much anxiety before M. de Villele. But the king thought him- 
self now in a position to acquire absolute power. He knew that a regiment 
of militia had joined with the carbineers at Castro del Rio ; and he had seen 
insurgent troops of Andalusia coming to help his guards at the very doors of 
his palace. However, he had to reckon with the militia and the garrison 
of Madrid, and these two elements were preparing to fight with a calmness 
and courage that argued success. These formed under the name of the Holy 
Battalion, and under Don Evaristo San Miguel there was a special corps 
composed of ardent patriots. The most distinguished generals, Ballesteros, 
Alava, and Palarea, showed inclination to make the laws respected. For 
several days the two parties remained face to face. The two battalions 
stationed at the palace were vilely seduced by the king and his courtiers. 
Money was freely scattered among the guards, and they were excited to 
fight by promises of all kinds. 

By the 6th the necessity of taking a definite step was felt. But favour- 
able news arriving of the insurrection of Castro del Rio, the aspect of affairs 
suddenly changed. Orders were given that neither the ministers, the state 
councillors, nor the political leader were to leave the palace, as grave events 
might happen during the night. 

And just so it happened. The four Par do battalions marched on the 
capital in the hope of surprising it and disarming the national militia. 
Arrived at one of the chief gates, they divided into three columns, one mak- 
ing for the artillery park, a second to the Puerta del Sol, and a third to the 
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< '.institution square. As fair so willed, the first column met a patrol of 
th* j llnh Battalion, ami this circumstance decided the issue of the stru^le. 
A few stray shi>ts awoke tin* people. In ait instant eveiy patriot was afoot ; 
r;irh rail t his post, an*! tin 4 ^nanls were driven from the artillery park and 
tin- ria/a Mayor. They retired in HufUeiently ,q;ood order on the Puerta del 
SM| column, \\ hieh had fried tu take the Casa de Correos, hut had been stopped 
|v HMMIIS nf a strong barricade put np behind the door. A governmental 
cutnimf h*e exarted that the four rebellious battalions should lay down their 
ana's and ulh>\\vd the other t\vo to go out armed to settle in the villages 
uf Yir.dvaro and Leifaitcs, with the one eondition that they should give up 
the inunlrriT.s of Laiidulmru. 

This capitulation omjht to have ended the. struggle, but did nothing of 
thr soft. The four battalions to he disarmed refused obedience, going out 
of fit" p.d.icr by u L^ate \\hieh h'd ti> the Campo <hd Moro and (leeing in the 
iiuri'itdii tf Aleoreon, after liseharging tluir arms at the militia. After 
nriliatory el'birts \vere made. Thn'e columns, (U)inmauded by 
.-s rujums and Palarea pursued and smote, them hip and thigh, 
p*rat innnber and taking many prisoners. If some stories can ho 
K'rdin.ind rr\vnt-d his infamy in these memorable days by person- 
:ili\ uriMje*' n tlte mntjurrt i-rs. * v After them! Afte.r them!" cried lie to 
Mni-i!lf lit. at hi, l.i!.'n\, .NO orih-ring the extermination of those who had 

j-l\-Ji I h*m-'rl Vr. t* ht'i raU.^r.'* 

Tlir nru admini^t r.tt inn be^an 1\ banishing from the cap it-al all those who 
\\rtr ( u-;|',-!r! of ha\iii;,', I'ounsrllrd this last attempt of thtM^ourt, and by ap- 
j .Mintnr.t n-\v others ; i v >uinpi re*eived therommand in (Jalieia, and. Mi.ua in 
< \ita-nni.i. At Vul'uei.i<ii-ui*rul Klio\va,seondemned for an inia-ginary crime by 
a r,.wi*'il l \s.ir in tib'ilirnee (u tlie erit*s of tilt* populace, and was strangled on 
S'|itrnihi-r llth. lUit wliile tlte cumjucrofs of July 7th were, pursuing their 
triumph, nul war was hfnvadiu^ its ravaj^es, and evi*nts of a new order gave 
it a mi'i-.* I'nliiiral rhanu'trr. At I'r^el a government was established ^vith 
the litlr .mi|.n-m' rr^mr) of Spam during th<- captivity of the, king." 
This \\.ri ivo*',:w,si'il In a niajurity of tlie ollicers in the so~calle.d royal army, 
hv <!rnrr.il l-i^iia, O'D.Mm**!!, tlie pnrral iiHjuisiior, the, bishoj> of Pam- 
and \ t mIU' junta-* nf t hf pr\in<vs. '1'he troops obtained some suc- 
/.md u.-rr aiilrd lu thr I-'renrlj i^ovennneni , Its age,nts were favour- 
v.---i\-d b\ thr ron't'jv.-; at Verona. Nevertheless it was compelled to 
,- [ r-rl, and iii-.tidl it'^lf at !>nyeenhu\xheneiiit.\vasfomul to re treat 
.v and t.-nninatr if-i *-\iMrnee at Toulouse on Det-ember 7th. Mina 
t.in-<in.M| ihr rosali-t bands rrb-ntlessly. 

llir n.-u .-\tr.t M--iMn tf thr i-ortes opened the <th ol Oe.tobor at a 
iiiMjurnt ulirn 'Aar w. i -.rajrimruntln' northern fmniicr. 'Flic famous brigand 
Jtuii*' \!f..n-.M had iMi-,.-d flit- standartt .f the. faith in Murcia; the priest 
M fTlli ,, ) M d al-.u iv rntnvd thr field. <'ivil war ratted in (^istilc, Andalusia, 
and in tin 4 M'M\ in* 1 " ! Tnh-di /* 
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p... s. lltifl ltl .- llt .iMuu-a In uui-K nut its own salvation. Kurope was 
j , V ., ! j j|' n ; . 4 , |,< tl- I!" 1 - \nianM% \\hi-h disguised a resolution to 
'/ '* ' ' o 1 ' < | n i i l | . l ' t , , Mll i iu iu.dntai-1 despotism under a pretended y.eal 
,-',; ' .,; 1 ,;.; 1I .,. :ill ,i \ tl ^\^h \^<. M (\n>(\>iW**t Verona (Ortobcr, 
i v" , 'l.'l-v,-,- \n-tru Unv,ia, and PnisMa a-reed up(.n armed intervention 
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j.,-r-i,-.j, iLnU- to tin* hu>in''liki* ways of the commissariat Onward, who 
luir\v Lii\v i< r,i; u.- .speculative spirit in the Basques, and faithfully paid 
j' Ml - a ;; V .,,M! , fcusu'h? him. This hroui^ht into a country ravaged by poverty 
an ini'-xpee;' 'I ;i>td itiN!-ad of ruin and desolation. There was no danger 
I'li'-oajitcivd m '..'aliu'.r tin* l'\ rentes. The. duke-- of Augouleme, conqueror 
\ufsi<>m li-'i-iuuf, eutiitt oiahiUh his headquarters ut Vitoria and patiently 
UiU i |] |r r.tnei'ut rat uni of all hi* columns hefore marching directly on tlie 

Alter ihi- i^>\ erniuent departed, military authority was concentrated at 

Madrid in the hands ol Urneral U*!hnneli, the count of Ahishal. A vigorous 
deh-iier \\a- t-vpi-cU'd iu the Unadatrama defiles, hut the count was not 
',tr,u/iif lot ward in hi-- dealing. lie hud arrived ut the highest honours 
h\ Hal !' nis ir raeh part v .ucec^sivflv. Instead of arming the population 
,j',| ',,. tn\in" ISM- mr-4 "iiupo! iant points, he entered, into secret negotiations 
\\ith Ssr '/i.iil '<*! th- diile >f Ani'joulrme, \vhieh had received most detailed 
U| ^ t ( -riiMir, IH ..-.par*- lio. d f lit-d hv nsin.i; means of corruption, with which 
lt jj !t ( p 4 .,. u -riirrnii.slv pm\ided. (taini'd over to the cause against 
,,.| i ; r ! s [.,.. \ tAt [ pr t {toum-'d in l v - f l Ahishal openly pointed out to his officers 
i'l,V ;'-,.".,, ,'ihu.U of r'-i'-tiji-: the inva'don. The army officers, indignant, 
v / l . _ '.'/i. ,, i,., s> lv in hi-, hoii .. ,tnd intimated that it- was time for him to resign. 
\; t : ,;,.,! P ;i h .'.-i thr ii.ue.^-r if ian, and lied to France. 

\Vi\n-:. r. ihu ah,m.donr-d h\ it-, leader at the last moment, found itself 
1Mlk: 'j./.i:-;, a t'h.- virfniiMir, m.i'rrh of lliednkeof Angouleme. Of the^two 
.i,.,?. 1 V' ','/;. i; id sii.-ei-i'iir.l Ahi-JaK nr of th*Mii, ('asiel dos Ruis, decided 
I',', '<-'. ',!n' uiJ.' V-Miviuadui-.t heading the hulk of his troops. The other, 
'[,.fi '^iih a frehle cnrps 'of fmm twelve, to fifteen hundred to 
4 -/.' u.itu'liJj.m uhieli \vt.ul.l al least assure lilV. and property to the 
^..'Vuf Mtdnd. Thh ta,s! mea^-aire wan full of foresight, for while 
^V'.iuiM-Mi' thrVivnch army was spoken of, Bessieres, the same leader 
* I IIM| | vi\ M -i null- iM-foiv had tlireattuHMl Madrid, had made a hold 
/ n iV p^X'...!*.-*! iu neeispv the eit>, while his followers hoped to give 
..'.' t .. tuiir'r* !>nf Xa\us with the help of the. garrison and national 
.* t'ei-lV !*" I.-'T'-d hi* pa-a/1% fnreed him to retreat, and kept him 
j 1 ' f V' l V'''- v <' : " i'-tti! th.-'arrnal of the first Kiviujh troops this, in 
,'i i!i, ivp-Vtrd ihie.tt, and the rai^e uf all the had subjects greedily 

^MMidrlli 'Th-'"" Aurs aiv always ivady foi' a spectacle, fete, or 
"""' - 1 MM'-.-.^.T M idi'd liad'wttiiin her a, crowd ol partisans 
' ' ! .' 1 " "V'.^ ' ,. ' 3 |.l UiM - uhi. lirh.np'd to the palace or the clergy, 
^i,,, 1 ,',' li'liU.r.il ,,!nunr.f ration had <leprived c,f employment, and the 
;',,.,-,,,,., Th- ,- uarmlv ueleomed him who was conqueror ovei 
t !,' ti r ;; t , u Ulll lhl . Mul, uf Anicouleme, althougli received 

i>l ' - .i 1In ,tiH,,, sMn,",and dance, could liardly mistake the 

s : ; ! ti Ji^.jutrts thmnp'd the streets, the middle 
"'I tn ;i li ;[ l i HhcrtvJiid fheh* humiliation hy their fire- 
} to the ,.v t . t . S sts of a mad populace who 
i :"! ' n'd nil!a.'.v thr houses of all the well-known 
.i 4 ;; ;\}J> tltl >>;j t , overran the town singing the 
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, 1?: - (1 ,'V '"!,;; j n tjll . i,,,,,. ()f l r ,t.lin- out, of tins unar- 
l " '" '"' ,"". ' ,1 , .,iv,. a .IrtiniU' form to the new 
' ' "- ''' ;;;; ( . i . ( . I ; iatli . rs iu h;iu ,l, iu . proclamation 
',1 Aiv lHii;i), -.inmiuurintf las intention ol 
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leaving the Spaniards to govern themselves and inviting the former coun- 
sellors of Castile and the Indies to choose a regency to take the helm of the 
state until Ferdinand had recovered his full liberty. The duke of Angouleme 
made the terrible mistake of sanctioning nominations that were fatal and soon 
to be regretted. Then having seen the regency commence work with the duke 
of Infantado as president, and the new ministry formed wherein Canon Victor 
Saez was minister of foreign affairs and Don J. B. Erro minister of finance, 
he thought he could rest with perfect security and have nothing but his 
military" operations to occupy him until Ferdinand was seized from the 
cortes. 

The unlucky prince did not realise that, in confiding the government of 
Spain to personages picked out by former counsellors, he was practically 
condemning the unhappy country to ten years of a horrible system of per- 
secution and religious fanaticism ; that he was making the French ilag 
responsible for the organisation of the most odious government which the 
human mind could conceive, and soiling the white Hag he wished to hold 
high by making it the symbol of ignorance, fanaticism, and shameful 
arbitration, ft 

Meanwhile the cortes held Ferdinand practically a prisoner in Seville. 
On the approach of the French the king, protesting violently, was haled to 
Cadiz, after the appointment of a regency of three. In his diary Ferdinand 
describes vividly the humiliation of his position, and it is evident that he 
was treasuring up a wealth of grudges to repay with all his liberality in spite. 
Late in June Cadiz was besieged by land and sea. After a heavy bombard- 
ment, during which Ferdinand kept signalling to the duke of Angouleme, 
Cadiz fell on the 28rd of September, 1823, and on October 1st Ferdinand was 
delivered free to the French at Puerto de Santa Maria. 



TUB ttimiRN OF FERDINAND (182;* A.ZK) 

The 1st of October Ferdinand crossed from Cadiz to Santa Maria. He 
was scarcely in possession of his authority before he annulled every act 
which had been passed since March 7th, 1.820, and announced that ho con- 
sidered himself released from all obligations towards his rebellious subjects 
and that he was going to punish their assaults. The extreme party which 
carried him with it no longer restrained its vengeance. The duke of 
Angouleme returned to Madrid and left immediately for Paris. The king 
proceeded to the capital where the absolutist party welcomed him in triumph. 
But there he saw that he must submit to a new yoke, for when certain offi- 
cers of the voluntary royalists were presented to him, remembering the 
national militia he remarked that they were "the same dogs with different 
collars." 

The conquerors gave themselves up to the intoxication of vengeance. 
One of the victims most passionately demanded was Riego, who paid the 
penalty for his deeds on the 7th of November in the 'publics square of 
Madrid. 1 The generals Rallesteros and Morillo went into exile. The 
prisons were full to overflowing. The populace hurled its rage against the 
liberals, who were proscribed under the name of Negros; during the minis- 
try of Victor Saez, the king's confessor, the hangman "scorned to be the most 
active instrument of power. 

P He was dragged through the streets in a basket drawn at the tail of an ass ; lie was then 
hanged and quartered as if he were a felon.] 
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Ferdinand felt himself too strongly ruled In the absolutisi faction 1 and 
lie feared moreover the projects the latter seemed to be forming* in connec- 
tion with his brother, the infante Don Tarlos, for ulnm they hoped fora 
more complete devotion. His old partisan Bessie-res, now at the mercy of 
tlit* faction, haunt? culled together his troops without the 'government's 
order, paid for it on the scaffold. Ferdinand was forced to retard the 4 evaeu 
ation of Barcelona by the French for fear of the hostility from the partisans 
of pure despotism ; he was obliged to ?o to ('ataloni.i to scatter the assem- 
blies of troops clamourim? too loudly for an absolute kins', uud he returned 
to^ Madrid full of fear and suspicion. His rei;?n after the fall of the Sac/, 
ministry is easy fo characterise. 
No new principle \\as proclaimed, 
im abuse \\ as solemnly repudiated. 
Not one uonl of authority i?ave 
rrason to Mippo-.e that at sometime 
any thought \\onld be <?iven to jv- 
iormim? ancient customs* to modi- 
fun"; the ah.-.olutr rijdit of the, 
throne \\hieh is inseparable from 
t h.it of reli"'io.n. In 1 *;, \\ hen 
the Br;i/.ilian charter \\a.- e,,fab- 
1; h-d in Portugal, a \n*\ eminent al 
pr'el.iin;it ion ..till Comprised all t he 
duties!.! a Spaniard in thefollou 
in:f precept ,: ^ l,o\ r the kirn?, ohc\ 
tin* Lin;?, and di- for hi.s absolute 

In spit i- of these formulas air 
other spirit directed a flairs. The 
council of .slate had to be purifcd 
of its most influential personages. 
Old adherents of the constitution 
and <"\<-n of Kinij* Joseph sur- 
rundefl the throne af times', be- 
c,tu-.e lite Lin;? had no other senti- 
ment lhan that ol per.sonal ..^ilcfy; r .\nisj \utr. 
he did not \\i.-h to i?i\* himself up ^Mjj*-.ir .r i-^i.tumiat vn> 
i'omph-h'U fo the part.\ uhich uas 

a I rcad\ pro % laimin? ant her n.une ! ha.n his* \\ n. lie had ul\va\ s had a horror 
oi I he cuic J it nt in, but he ditl not ignore the fact that the evehunat ion <f 
I /?v rin>ntixifin ! liad been accompanietl 1>\ another cry. Thus he saw- him- 
:ell eomp.'lled to cruJi both parties, to .sacrifice \\ithout pit\ the authors of 
audacious at tempt s, no matter on uhich side the\ mi"hl he. Moreover he 

had '.food e.m-ic f tl'e.it \\itli the iit'U spirit bei'au.-^' he had need of imUieV 

for lii^ alnnni>U'.Ll i'n and army, and to '<vt if he had to revert to foreigners. 
It u a i de.-lai'ed b\ i h>- :';o\ t-nnncnt \\ hich sms-eedi'd him that, from l- s l',> to 
t.h- ''ud of hi; rei'/n th' public debt inerea,ed r*;."jjMiu % (MM) franc;,. 

I 1 -rdin.ind did noj u i th n cjr,t it nte a party* Jo pi-oelaim hi-, principle.., 
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to cause his interests to dominate. He merely chose men reputed to be 
skilful and opposed them in his council to men who were necessary but dan- 
gerous. Spain lent itself to this oblique course because her passions had 
died out : the voluntary royalists who opposed the Negros had been punished. 
The majority of the episcopal body turned a deaf ear to cries for the 
re-establishment of the Inquisition. In 1827 the old hands " of the faith," 
who had arisen in Catalonia against Ferdinand and his ministers, had been 
crushed with no hope of return. The same causes brought about the 
extinction of the liberal effervescence. Mina himself was obliged to escape 
by flight from the persecutions of populations which had once celebrated 
his exploits. 

Ferdinand appeared equally indifferent or undecided in regard to the 
members of his family. On March 29th, 1830, when his young wife Maria 
Christina of Naples was pregnant, he issued a " pragmatic sanction " pro- 
claiming as a law of the state a resolution of King Charles IV, made in 
accord with a demand of the cortes of 1789, abolishing the Salic law insti- 
tuted in 1713 by Philip V, and thus re-established the right of women to 
inherit the throne of Spain ; but he afterwards showed no predilection for 
the young princess Maria Isabella Louisa, who was born in July of the same 
year. 

Again he assembled the most devoted partisans of his brother Don Carlos 
about his throne, and when an attack of the gout brought him to the edge of 

the tomb in September, 1832, he signed 
a decree revoking the new law of suc- 
cession. Then, returned to life again, 
he placed the infante Don Carlos at 
a distance, drove away the ministers 
who had wrung the fatal signature 
from his feeble hand and denounced 
their odious manoeuvres ; and as though 
to protect himself against new obses- 
sions he placed the government in the 
hands of the queen, his wife, until his 
health should be restored. He let her 
publish decrees of amnesty for political 
criminals, take measures to destroy the 
existence of the voluntary royalists, 
reduce the privileges of the council of 
Castile ; then, for fear of seeing her 
advance too rapidly in the way of re- 
forms, he had her announce in a mani- 
festo of December that he did not 
intend to introduce the slightest in- 
novation into the constitutional laws of 
DON CARLOS I the monarchy, nor to change anything 

that was established. On January 4th, 

1833, he announced that, as his health was sufficiently recovered, he had reas- 
sumed the reins of government. The day before, so that they might receive 
full authenticity, the queen placed in the archives the act of the cortes of 
1789 and the revolution of Charles IV in regard to the abolition of the Salic 
law. In spite of his antipathy towards innovators Ferdinand felt that it was 
necessary to constitute a political force around the cradle of his daughter. 
Men for whom the name of Don Carlos was a menace came together to 
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dainful. Don Carlos said if lie left Portugal, he would have the air O f 
a fugitive who had committed some crime : that he declined to put himself 
in such a shameful position, and, if really guilty, demanded a trial according 
to the laws of the realm (July, 1833). 

From this date Don Carlos led a party quite in opposition to his sover- 
eign, although keeping up an appearance of not stirring up civil war before 
his brother's death. He began to gather round him in his little court at 
Ramalhao, then at Maf ra and Coimbra, all those who had refused their oath to 
Princess Isabella. Inflammatory pamphlets went thence in every direction 
to spread doubt in men's minds as to the legality of Ferdinand's testamentary 
arrangements. A fe\v active men were already engaged in raising army 
corps. Baron Los Valles was sent into France and England to convince 
those two governments of the justness of the claim put forth by the Spanish 
inf ante.& 

WAR OF THE CHRISTINOS AND CARLISTS (1833-1839 A.D.) 

Scarcely had King Ferdinand VII closed his eyes,when the apostolic party 
in northern Spain, especially in Navarre and the Basque provinces, proclaimed 
Don Carlos, brother of the king, as King Charles V. In order successfully 

to oppose the Carlists, who 
fought for absolutism and 
priesthood, there was nothing 
for the regent, Maria Chris- 
tina, to do but to throwherself 
into the arms of the liberal 
party. Thus the seven years' 
war between Carlists and 
Christines grew out of a fight 
for the throne into a civil war 
and a battle for principles. 
The Carlists had the upper 
hand to start with, owing to 
the ability of their general, 
Zumalacarregui, against 
whom the Christines could 
place no equally matched 
leader . From Portugal, where 
Don Carlos was residing with 
his beloved nephew, Don Mi- 
guel, this general threatened 
the frontiers of Spain. 

Hence Christina turned to 
England and France, and the 
Quadruple Alliance of April 
22nd, 1834, was concluded 
QUEEN MARIA CHRISTINA between these states and Spain 

and Portugal, the object of 

which was to maintain the constitutional throne of Isabella and of Maria da 
Gloria and to drive out the two pretendants, Carlos and Miguel. Still, in 
that same year, these two men, who enjoyed the favour of the eastern powers 
and of the pope to a high degree, were obliged to leave Portugal. Carlos 
went to England in June, on an English ship, but he escaped again in July, 
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and, after an adventurous journey through France, appeared suddenlv in 
Navarre to reanimate the courage of his followers by his royal presence. The 
war was carried on with passion and cruelty on both sides. After the death 
of Zumalacarregui, who lost his life on June 14th, 1835, at the siege of Bilbao, 
the Christines, who exceeded in numbers, seemed to have the advantage. But 
they could accomplish little against the restless Cabrera, who had just received 
his first ecclesiastical orders, and had gone over into the camp of the pre- 
tender. He was a most able guerilla leader. The turning-point came first 
when the command of the Christine army was intrusted to Espartero. He 
conquered the Carlists in 1836 in a 
bloody battle at Luchana, hastened to 
the relief of the capital when the Car- 
lists advanced to the vicinity of Madrid 
in 1837, and compelled Carlos to 
retreat. 

To these losses was added discord 
in the camp itself. The pretender, 
wholly lacking in competence and in- 
dependence, was the tool of his cama- 
rilla^ who in the choice of a general 
paid more attention to a knowledge 
of the catechism than of the arts of war 
and displaced the most able leaders to 

pxit up their own creatures in their 

stead. The new general, Guergue, 

was beaten several times by Espartero 

in 1838, which gradually cooled the 

enthusiasm of the northern provinces. t 

He was deposed and the chief command 

given to the crafty Maroto, who, as an 

enemy of the camarilla could have 

maintained himself against their con- 
tinual attacks only by gaining great 

victories. Since he could not win 

these against the superior force of THOMASO ZUMALACARREGUI 




to tKriimw with his army and obtained in 

his pretensions to his eldest son, the count 01 110 > d 
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# f time longer in Catalonia under Cabrera. But they also were overpowered by 

1 ; , Espartero, and in July, 1840, with a force of about eight thousand men, were 

,f '< , j obliged to flee to France, where they were kept under supervision. The 

civil war was now at an end, but the strife continued. Espartero, entitled 

*; '*' duke of victory (Vittoria) was the most influential and the most popular 

% \ 4 , personage in Spain, with whom everyone, even the queen-regent, had to 

reckon. 

, ' THE STOBMY REGENCY OF CHRISTINA (1833-1841 A.D.) 

In the meanwhile the latter neither by her private life nor by her politi- 

; cal conduct had been able to win the love and respect of the Spaniards. 

; ' Her liberal attacks did not go very deep and as soon as the immediate neees- 

* ' sity was past they gave place to the most opposite tendencies. At the spread 

*; , of the Carlist rebellion in 1834, she had placed the once persecuted Martinez 

de la Rosa, known as a poet and writer, at the head of the ministry and had 
given the country a constitution [the estatuto real] which satisfied no one. 
The cortes convened again after a long interval and soon became divided 

4 into the two hostile factions of the moderates (moderados) and the progress- 

; r ists (progresistas*). The ministries changed rapidly. The progressists 

I demanded abolition of the monks' orders and confiscation of their property, 

^ which was in part carried out. In single cities it came to bloody excesses ; 

I cloisters were destroyed, monks and nuns murdered, priests and Jesuits 

driven over the border. The continual wavering, the frequent dissolution 

; r f of the, cortes increased the discontent ; the progressists in 1836 feared a 

A reaction and wanted to make concessions. Revolts were organised in the 

larger cities, the constitution of 1812 was placed 011 the programme. The 
government responded by placing Madrid in a state of siege, by disbanding 

f the national guard. Revolt broke out in the summer residence, La Gran j a, 

whither Christina had retreated. Soldiers of the guard forced their way into 
the palace and compelled her to adopt the constitution of 1812. 

k A constitutional assembly discussed a revision of the same, and thus 

5 the new constitution of 1837 came into being, Christina took oath to keep 

| \ it, but hoped by watching over the election to bring the moderados into the 

I cortes and the ministry. When she succeeded in accomplishing this in 1840, 

- , she issued a municipal law in accordance with which the election of municipal 

t ; authorities was placed in the hands of the government. This caused a re- 

t 1 ;< volt in Madrid and other cities, and when Christina commissioned Espartero, 

; ' who had just returned victoriously, to quell the uprisal in Madrid he refused 

to be made the tool of an unpopular policy. And yet he was the only man 
who could check the revolution which was threatening on all sides. Hence 

; Christina was obliged to appoint Espartero as ministerial president on 

September 16th, 1840. He chose all progressist members for his cabinet, 
made a triumphal entry into Madrid on September 29th, and placed his pro- 

1 - gramme before the queen-regent in Valencia on October 5th. In this he 

demanded repeal of the municipal law, dissolution of the cortes, and dismissal 
of the camarilla. 

The regency had little attraction more for Christina under such conditions. 

; , Other influences were also at work. Shortly after the death of her husband, 

: she had taken a handsome life-guardsman, called Murioz, into her favour, had 

made him chamberlain, and had secretly married him. The union was soon 

proclaimed by a large number of children, but not until 1844 was there a 

J public marriage, whereupon Muiioz was made duke of Rianzares and grandee 
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in Spain and to obtain for it a reversion of the Spanish throne, Louis Philippe, 
acting with Christina, brought about a marriage on October 16th, 1846, 
between Isabella and her cousin Francis de A sis, and between the infanta 
Luisa and the duke of Montpensier, the youngest of his sons. (Louis 
Philippe had planned at first to marry Isabella also to one of his sons, the 
duke of Aumale, but he gave this up on account of the decided protest of 
Palmerston's cabinet and chose instead for Isabella in Francis de Asis that 

person who, on account of his 
mental and bodily weakness, 
would stand least in the way of 
his son, Montpensier). This 
marriage which was conducted 
wholly in secret cost Louis 
Philippe the friendship of the 
English cabinet. The pleasure- 
loving Isabella, following in 
the footsteps of her mother, 
soon grew heartily tired of her 
Francis arid enjoyed herself in 
July, 1847, at La Granja, with 
the handsome and agreeable 
progressist General Serrano 
and other officers, while Fran- 
cis found himself condemned 
to a hermit's life at the hunt- 
ing castle of Pardo. The mar- 
riage was a very unfortunate 
one, and Christina, the evil 
genius of Spain, fled one day 
and came back the next, 

Isabella kept more and more 
to the path of her father Ferdi- 
nand, and pursued an adminis- 
trative policy which joined 
military despotism to clerical 

absolutism and in which confessors and soldiers played a role, and even 
guided the rudder of state. While such conduct repelled the liberal elements 
from her side the frivolity of her private life made her lose all claims to 
respect. 1 She even went so far that the legitimacy of all her children was 
doubted. No wonder that from time to time revolts broke out, which, as is 
customary in Spain, were incited and led by officers. The government saved 
itself by executions and deportations. The ministerial president Marshal 
Narvaez, who bore the title duke of Valencia, was always ready for such 
drastic measures. His successor was Gonzalez Bravo [or Brabo] Murillo, 
who soon had the whole army against him.e His cabinet was very signifi- 
cant and important, not only because of the question of economies, but also 
because of Bravo Murillo's project to abolish or diminish the military pre- 
ponderance which was not very beneficial to the country. The germs of 
discord remained, to be united with those displayed in other acts, such as tlie 
ostentatious reception of Narvaez in Paris by the Spanish representative, the 
duke de Sotomayor, who was replaced by the marquis de Valdegamas, and 

f 1 In 1852 a priest named Merino stabbed her, but her life was saved by the whalebone of 
her corsets. The priest was garrotted, his body burned.] 
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[1868-1869 A.D.] 

In July, 1868, a great military revolt was to break out. The minister 
caused the most important generals, among them Serrano^ and Dulce, to be 
deported to the Canary Isles, and even banished from Spain the queen's 
brother-in-law, the duke of Montpensier, whose name seemed to serve as a 
watchword for the revolution. Excitement increased in' the land. Isabella 
thought herself compelled to enter into closer relations than hitherto with 

her friend and ally, as she called Napo- 
leon III, and arranged an interview with 
him for the 18th and 19th of Septembei 
in the two frontier posts Biarritz and 
San Sebastian. Napoleon was accredited 
with the plan of recalling his troops from 
Rome and filling their places with Spanist 
soldiers in the event of his beginning hig 
long-threatened war with Germany. Isa- 
bella, who had just been honoured b} 
receiving the Golden Rose of the Faitl: 
and Virtue from the pope, was very mucl 
in favour of such a project. 




GENERAL LEOPOLD O'DONNKLL 



THE BEBELLION OF 18G8 A.B. 

But at the very moment when th 
Franco-Spanish alliance was to have beer 
concluded and their majesties were a1 
their appointed posts, rebellion broke oui 
in Cadiz. It was the 18th of September 
The banished generals Serrano and Prirr 
returned, the rear-admiral Topete joinec 
them with the whole fleet, the few faith 
ful troops were conquered by Serrano 01 
September 28th, near Alcolea. All thi 
larger cities, even Madrid, took sides witl 
the revolution with the cry, "Down with the Bourbons! down with tin 
Jesuits! " on the 29th; and so there was nothing left for Isabella but to leav< 
San Sebastian the next day and to take refuge on French soil. She at one< 
took up her residence at Pau whence she uttered a passionate but unavailing 
protest against her exile. When she realised that all hope of restoration 
for the present, was gone, she went to Paris, where she died in 1904. 

The direction of the state was intrusted to the leaders of the revolution 
Marshal Serrano took the position of president of the ministry, Prin 
became minister of war, Topete of marine. The order of Jesuits and a num 
ber of cloisters were abolished, freedom of faith was proclaimed; in Barce 
lona and Madrid even Protestant services were held. The newly electe< 
cortes, convened on February 18th, 1869, deliberated over a new constitutior 
declared in favour of a constitutional monarchy, and appointed Serrano regeii 1 
until a suitable candidate could be found. The political outlook, howeve: 
was not favourable for Spain. There existed a strong republican part] 
which threatened to oppose with arms the establishment of a new throne 
the island of Cuba, that " pearl of the Antilles," was in full revolt, ready i 
break loose from Spain and found an independent republic ; and Carlisi 
again raised its head.e 



THK it ESTIMATION OK THIS IKJURliGNS 



*MiM> ANARCHY*' OK isiit) A.D. 

Al the cud of tlu* \e;u< IHU'J, the slate of {he nation clearly showed that 
\vhcn jartic.s pursue private rather than public aims the result can be no 
other than \\hitt then existed- ..... - that is, a monarchy without a monarch, a 
j.o\M'rlrx; re^euev, a constitution disregarded and infringed, an ill-directed 
and expiring mym/n/, a dictatorship without a dictator, and an empty 
treasury and a retrograding revolution* 

We tit* nut lay tlir fault of this npon any of the men concerned in 
our revolution, and \v do not think tlnit history does so cither, but we can- 
not cc.iHr to huucnt tlie htek of one of those mim of genius who take the lead 
without imposing themselves. The situation had not improved at the beo-in- 
ninjf nl' the year INTO. to 

Tin* rurtes H;?;UU resumed its labours. With praiseworthy frankness, 
iVinu as president of the council, sai<l that they had reached a pitch of con' 
fti:,i.in in^ \vhilu surrotindcit by thick clouds, they might come near to realis- 
ing the Cubic *i' th^ f wo wolves who met on a dark night and devoured each 
nthrr s> that utliinjf \\ as left but- their tails. 

I utHii iaeilitate.s the \\rk of construction which is gradually perfected 
in e\,<ry detail, but tli,s.sension entails the fate of the builders of the tower of 
K.ihel. A naimi! eun .shuw no sadder or more futile spectacle ; and yet it is 
the luMnry of all. Is mankind condemned ever to turn in this vicious circle 
and never In J.M-I tree fruiu it 7 It, is impossible to think so, for in the midst 
ui' ilu;i continual en!liel uf tn(tiv.sts and bastard ambitions the nineteenth 
centurv has achieved imperishable victories, 

Natinii'i conquer their stivereii^nty and of their own rig'ht make their laws, 
and stnu^le unceasingly t< ovt*nome ancit^nt traditions, uproot absurd vices 
and tyrannical tendencies. Thus even its science pierces the mountains, 
pspluiv.-i flu* depths of tin* M'u, discovers and explains the spots on the sun, 
and ahnurit realises the ufuretinie foolish and chimerical ambition of the 
Titan.-* ; MM polities, tliat seienei^ of inodtrn soe-ieties and of free and civilised 
nation-t, \\ill tiud tiie Mduti<n of the social problem bringing the rights of all 
mi-n, the interests of all nations, and the i^ood of all humanity into combined 
and 'tannpniun. 1 * act inn. A vast idea like a great discovery suffices to bring 
the v, hole \\urld int close relationship. And like the electric current which 
Hashr.', v.nid .mil idea:* fnun pole to pole, a grand political inspiration, social, 
Imw.in, Initri ii,iK moral, ju.st, and worthy, needs but to ho hinted to triumph. 
I'lintim? b:ul but in b^ invented to extend over the whole world; steam 
e.uii" inhi tiiiiuedi:ilc usi\ aiii Franklin needed but a lightning-conductor for 
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And the li'/hiuinsj-ciinilurtor alunit prodiuunl thti cable which brings both 
uiM-M. intt/eon.stant eininuiniration, the tlnrud which annihilates distances 
ami Ir.inMiiits ihou-hts and events. INililies is indeed a science^ and it 
n-.thin'.' I-; iiupoii^ible t sei-nrf, shall anything IKJ impossible to politics? 

WMrk M{ ...oei.il rec<uisfruc.tion a<lvantus slowly, all collecting materi- 
Mniributin" tlu-ir ideas to its perfecti^nucnt ; the work will be com- 
plrtrMl - it r, hi: ;i .mention of time, and what appears long in the hie ot the 
in.h'-lihu! i -.e!A ItMi-t in the life of nations. Liberty and civilisation 
l ir i n ,r ii,- l ,.p. l :M',!% ur-.le.l, whnv civilisation is least, liberty iinds most 
bsU'-!'">, and the la^k must 1"' more dillicult and laborious. 
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it is prK"iUy no ^reai injustice to the memory of General Prim, to sug- 
i^e:4 that he also was a hero with too easy a conscience. Is one bound to 
lta\e more convict ions, more principles tlnui the ( 1 id? u Do you know," said 
Ca-^elar m when orator of the opposition, "who is General Prim's god? 
It is Chance, Would v<u know his religion? It is Fatalism. And Ms ideal? 
dream of aluuvs keeping power in his own hands. On that everything 
i-oii'.rht to bear and to that everything is sacrificed. Institutions 
er nothing to him; lit* hends them to his convenience. Laws count 
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i less to him. They are me? 
swords of his euptain-tj*'nerals, 

I*, ill ie-i arc as nothing, he dissolves 

hampered him, for he forgets them. 
Hie most inconceivable- alliances 
are not repugnant, prosiiled he and 
his are ad\anta;.' k ed thereby /' 

l',ut il i.-. just to aid that (General 
Prim, uhen he eaiue into po \\t-r, 
a.Jui-.hed his enemies as inueh as 
in , friends in the continued \\Udom 
ui' Ins conduct. The most redoubt - 
,d!e { rial of an adventurer is success. 
Hi, ideas must ifrou with his for- 
tune; having gained tlie covetetl 
r.mk, he must break with his past, 
hi't l<alit*- and memories, NO us to 
fraic.fonu himself into a stutesjnaii. 
Unlv tlnrn* uho have ijftinl stuff 
in them leinl thrmselyrs to such 
cli,ui-.';e: s and I Km Juan Prim soon 
proved thai the Araujne/. eonspini- 
t.r pts-e,s.sed the qualities of a poli- 
ti.-i.in, a piiek sense of justice, a 
piiwer of realiMu;r .situations, skillul 
nian.i'.'emeiit of men and interests, 

" ta'et Mif'iictent toujii- hi-:autliority 
iiut thuntr ai'i 
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[1870 A.D.] 

necessary then perpetually to negotiate with these monarchists by circum- 
stance. A single imprudence might have lost all. 

Monarchists by conviction were themselves divided into a crowd ot 
small parties, each having its candidate for the throne. ^ p 

General Juan Prim needed all his attention and skill to maintain some 
deo-ree of cohesion among so variegated a majority. He had to dominate 
the unruly, satisfy the ambitious by a portfolio, and the vain by a decora- 
tion ; to reassure the timorous, calm the impatient, even like a good sheep- 
cloo- 'vho runs ceaselessly round a flock, heading the foremost, driving in the 
scattered, hastening the laggards. Each party sought to gain the general for 
their candidate, for Don Juan, as someone said at the congress, resembled 
a political zero, which, placed at the right of a figure, increased its value ten- 
fold, and a candidature quoted at nine on the political bourse would be worth 
ninety when it had gained the approving smile of the president. His reign- 
ing principle was to discourage no illusion. " He knows quite well," said 
the opposition, " that he cannot maintain his position much longer in this 
unstable equilibrium, which consists in keeping in with all parties, being 
against all parties, and above them all. The secret of his politics is to keep 
everyone hoping. He gives them no promises, for he is circumspect and 
never commits himself. He never betrays himself by his acts, being very 
reserved, diplomatic, and making no engagements ; but he gives hope by his 
enigmas, his reticences, his air of mystery." 

Don Juan, however, was not always so reserved. When occasion 
demanded, he denounced to the majority the dangers which threatened 
them, adjuring them to seek safety in conciliatory politics, short of which 
only misery and disaster could be expected. If his advice was ill received, 
he complained that they made government impossible, and spoke of retiring. 
This manoeuvre, executed with military precision, never failed of its effect. 
Thanks to his warning, his threat's, and his reticences, that same majority, 
composed of men who never agreed nor loved one another, persisted in 
remaining united, a rare spectacle in Spain, n 



THE HUNT FOB A KING 

Thus there existed a monarchical constitution with no monarch ; and a 
large number of republicans took pains to make a monarchy impossible by 
speeches in the cortes and by revolts in the provinces. No one seemed 
desirous of the crown of a country politically lamed by its party system and 
financially rotten. The ministerial president and minister of war, Count 
Prim, made every effort to find a suitable personage, but for a long time in 
vain. The former regent of Spain, Espartero ; the Coburg prince, Don 
Ferdinand, father of the king of Portugal ; King Luiz of Portugal himself ; 
Prince Thomas of Genoa, nephew of the king of Italy refused in turn. 
The duke of Montpensier, whose wife was sister to the ex-queen Isabella, 
was ready to accept it, but on account of this very relationship he had many 
opponents among the monarchs, who, when it came to selecting a Bourbon, 
preferred Prince Alfonso, Isabella's son, to her brother-in-law. 

Isabella made her plan with this end in view. Acting on the advice of 
her friend the empress Eugenie she signed her resignation on June 25th, 1870, 
and made over all her political rights to her son Alfonso. First, however, 
there was question of another prince. Among those who in 1869 had 
returned a negative answer was Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
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who, as a^ Catholic, as husband of a Portuguese princess, as a relative of the 
.Napoleonic house, and as belonging to the reigning house of Prussia, seemed 
a very suitable person in the eyes of the government. The latter returned 
to this choice in 1870 and in June sent a deputation to him. This time the 
prince accepted. The deputation returned to Madrid, a ministerial council was 
held, and on. June 2nd it was decided to offer the crown of Spain to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern officially and to proclaim this candidacy publicly. 
The news was brought to all the capitals of Europe on July 3rd, by tele- 
graph. The country stood at a new crisis of affairs. 

Napoleon III of France opposed the giving of the crown of Spain to a 
Prussian prince, and secured his resignation. This success led him to 
further demands, which he pressed so outrageously that Prussia, long ready 
to avenge its old disgraces before French armies, returned answers that led 
Napoleon to declare war. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 was the 
result. Prussia took a new place in the world and in Germany, the French 
armies were surrendered in droves by their king and his general officers, and 
France was rid both of her Napoleon III and of her military reputation. 
And all this as the result of the Spanish advertisement for a king. The 
prince Hohenzollern, who had refused the bauble once, and had had it taken 
away when he reached out to accept it, was dropped from the eligible list. 

AMADEO'S REIGN (1870-1873 A.D.); AND THE EEPUBLIC (1873-1874 A.D.) 

Marshal Prim had persuaded the second son of the king of Italy, Prince 
Amadeo, duke of Aosta, 1 to accept the candidacy. The cortes elected him 
king of Spain on November 16th, 1870, with a vote of 191 to 98. He arrived 
in Madrid on January 2nd, 1871, and took oath to support the constitution a 
few days after Prim had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. The govern- 
ment of the new king, who had made Marshal Serrano first ministerial presi- 
dent, was a continual fight for the ministry between the monarchic factions, 
while the republicans and Carlists organised revolts in the south and north, e 
Serrano was a soldier risen to the highest ranks through the favour 
of Queen Isabella, whom he had not hesitated to betray the moment he 
believed that others would be put over him in the highest ofoces of politics 
and the army. His real ability as a general was more than mediocre. 
Allied with Prim in the insurrectional movement and the pronunciamiento 
of 1808 lie was able to overthrow Ms benefactress' throne; but the day 
iftcr the 29th of September he saw himself transformed by his colleague 
into a puppet king. Prim, who was his superior in a hundred ways, espe- 
S v hi ability and energy, henceforth ruled over him. fcot daring to 
rev oft gainst his comrade, he submitted tranquilly contenting himse 
with the pomp of the regency which he had received in exchange tor his 
submission to the imperious will of the minister ot war. 

nviable position, he neither coveted the thrm e of Spam, m s ^P 1 ^ 1 "" th | from the first. 
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After the assassination of the marshal, Serrano found himself again in 
the highest place and obliged by his position to direct the beginnings of a 
* i ! young king, lacking in great political qualifications and the indispensable 

^ knowledge of Spain's needs and aspirations as well as being very unpopular 

on account of his foreign origin. To succeed in such a task a man of excep- 
tional ability was required and Serrano's talents were but mediocre. Under 
the marshal's feeble hand, passions far from being calmed flared up much 
fiercer than ever and discord penetrated every element of official life. 

Marshal Serrano and his colleagues having given in their resignations, 
Amadeo determined to try the experiment of a radical regime. But Senor 
Zorilla was incapable of rising above the violent and mean passions of the 
party to which he belonged. Amadeo was compelled to dismiss him in less 
than three months. Admiral Malcampo was invested with the power on 
October 6th ; six weeks later he too was compelled to hand in his resignation. 

Amadeo now confided the power to Senor Sagasta, December 20th, 1871. 
The situation, however, became more critical day by day. The king was 
absolutely isolated in the midst of his people. The educated and especially 
the aristocratic classes, justly wounded at seeing a foreign prince seated 
without any right whatever on the throne, held aloof from the court. The 
clergy could scarcely be expected to sympathise with a regime that exhibited 
decided Voltairian tendencies. 

The people had never sanctioned the arbitrary choice and protested 
against the accomplished act sometimes by noisy demonstrations, more often 
by a still more dangerous attitude of cold and irreducible hostility. The 
republicans benefited largely by the situation. Amadeo was daily covered 
with mud and the ministry found it impossible to make the royal dignity 
and person respected. In order to quell so formidable a storm, the genius 
of a Napoleon I, the skill of a Cavour would have been required, and even 
then it is more than doubtful that with the prestige which genius gives and 
the resources which the most perfect art of governing men can provide, 
Amadeo would have settled his dynasty firmly in Spain. In truth the 
greatest fault found was with his foreign origin, and this intrinsic defect 
could not be overcome by personal merit. 

How often, turning his thoughts towards his absent country, towards that 
city of Turin where he was the idol of its citizens, must Amadeo have 
regretted not having resisted more vigorously the demands of his father and 
the Italian ministers, as they prayed him to accept that crown of Spain for 
which he had so little vocation. 

His tastes were simple and his habits modest altogether too modest for 
Spain. He was affable, received everyone, and forced himself to appear as 
amiable with the common people as with the politicians and the few great 
nobles who had not deserted the court. He understood the low condition 
of the treasury and did not take a penny of the civil list which the constitu- 
tion allowed him. He lived upon his own personal income, spending freely, 
and always tried to make use of Spanish articles and purveyors. The queen 
on her part zealously occupied herself with good works. Yet when Amadeo 
" passed through the Madrid streets those who did not salute him were assur- 

edly in greater number than those who through politeness took off their hats 
as he went by. The reception was no better in the provinces whenever the 
king and queen visited them. 

And the situation kept on getting worse and worse. Senor Zorilla's 
downfall deeply incensed that statesman. In place of carrying on an hon- 
est opposition to Senor Sagasta, Zorilla, who had once promised Victor 
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Emmanuel to be the most faithful of servants," hastened ^ 
no ledger minister to ally himself with the monarcW'Twl 
common cause with the most violent anarch ? to order to 
only tlxe cabinet, but the throne he had helped to Lablish 
position was becoming more and more critical Phced 1 t't ,* 
icans and Alf onsistsf who fought Mm both In and out of 
the Carhsts who, less attached to constitutional forS\nd 
modern nations, openly declared war, raising the stanTarrl nf 1 man ? er 
very eyes of his generals and officials, the finTcoSd not erln "I*" 
co-operation of his partisans, whose differenceTwere now entlif " 
Prime minister Sagasta was retired at the end d ^ two 
and troubled existence. What could all 

monarchy deprived f 
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second Serrano ministry, of which Senor Sagasta was also 

but ' 



judgnag the situation too criti- 

cal to "be remedied by ordinary 

measures, submitted a decree 

fortlie king's approbation which 

arbitrarily suspended several 

privileges guaranteed by the 

constitution, at the same time 

inviting his majesty to take in 

person the chief command of 

the army against the Carlists. 

Amacleo returned an energetic 

reftisaJ to Marshal Serrano's 

requests. It was asked that 

he take part in civil war, and he 

conlcL not stoop to this exigency. 

Ready to shed his blood for 

Spain, the day on which his 

adopted country should be 

threatened from abroad, it was 

absolutely repugnant to him to 

direct a campaign in which his 

subjects would simply cut one 

another's throats. If he had not 

abdicated before, it was only to let his people and the whole of Europe see 

that lae knew how to face danger, and that he had no intention of shirking 

his duties the moment they became most serious and pressing a noble line 

of conduct, which even those who never approved of AmadecTs taking the 

Spanish throne must highly and unreservedly praise. 

Marshal Serrano was incensed by the king's attitude and sent in his resig- 
nation. The monarch now thought for a moment of throwing aside the 
crown, which weighed more heavily on his brow than the leaden capes on 
the slioulders of the damned in Dante's Inferno. But to avoid the appear- 
ance of fleeing before the Carlists, he decided to postpone the execution of 
his resolve. He resigned himself to trying one last experiment with the 
radicals, by calling the famous Zorilla once more to the head of affairs. June 
13 tli, 1872. 
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Hidalgo who was a byword for treachery in the army with the command of a 
division in Catalonia. The king implored Zorilla to give this plan up. Zorilla 
threatened to resign. Finally Amadeo signed a decree as fatal as it was mad, 
not however without manifesting his anger and disgust. As soon as Hidalgo 
appeared, the artillery officers resigned en masse. The disorganisation of the 
army had become complete and put the finishing touches to the state of 
disorder ; Zorilla prepared new decrees which, under pretext of mastering 
the military recalcitrants, would have provoked a general explosion. But 
this time Amadeo I did not show himself disposed to follow the wishes of the 
radical leader. He would not consent to accomplish Spain's ruin and deter- 
mined to abdicate. In vain did Zorilla and his supporters make an effort to 
deter the king from a resolution which would shatter their ambitious 
calculations. Amadeo would not listen to their praj^ers. He obliged 
the prime minister to communicate the act of abdication to the cortes, 
February 8th, 1873. 

Amadeo left Spain as soon as possible after his abdication, February 
12th. He returned to Italy by way of Lisbon. Every noble heart, even 
among his enemies, gave impartial homage to his chivalric character and 
loyalty ; but the aversion of the people to a foreign monarchy was such 
that the king's departure was one of the saddest ever known. While on 
the way near Badajoz some cowardly assassins fired upon the train which 
was bearing the son of Victor Emmanuel and his family back to the Italy 
they never should have left. 

Time has softened the Spaniards' animosity against the duke of Aosta. 
To-day they recognise his fine qualities, while they admit, and not without 
reason, that even apart from his foreign origin he was not made to rule in 
that country, whose spirit he so little understood and whose pompous and 
aristocratic customs he never would have been able to assimilate. 

The Spaniards have not forgotten the memory of this thoroughly honest 
king, who, wishing to remain true to his agreements, preferred giving up the 
throne to violating them, who firmly refused to become the tool of anarchists 
or to use force against a country which was not his own. They have also 
retained a touching 1 memory of Queen Maria Victoria and of her piety and 
boundless charity. The attitude of the Spanish press on the duke of Aosta's 
death at Turin, January 18th, 1890, proved that his name was no longer 
unpopular across the Pyrenees; and in forgetting the mistake he committed 
in 1871, Spain knows how to give homage to the fine and brilliant qualities 
of her former 



REPUBLICAN SPAIN UNDER CASTELAB (1873 A.D.) 

The congress declared at once in favour of a republic on February llth, 
and on February 12th chose a ministry to take charge of the executive, in 
which Figueras was president and Castelar was foreign minister. The pro- 
gramme of the new rulers was: "a federative republic for Spain, with self- 
government for the single states as in Switzerland and the United States; sup- 
pression of centralisation; abolition of the standing army; absolute separation 
of church and state; proclamation of the rights of the individual on the 
basis of a democratic constitution and under the authority of the law." If 
these political fantasies were to be accepted into the constitution, Spain 
would cease to exist there would be merely cantons, municipal republics, 
and communes, in which Parisian conditions repeated themselves. The 
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cortes was dissolved, and on June 1st a new constitutional curies co.nve.nctL 
This declared for the federative republic on June 8th, and drew up a prelimi- 
nary outline of a constitution in which the above principles were adopted. 
With this, the so-called Intransigentes were not yet satisfied ; they wanted 
a red republic and a social revolution. Since they could not impose their 
demands on the cortes, they left it, went into the southern states, and raised 
the red flag of rebellion. Ministries and presidencies followed each other in 
quick succession. 

On September 7th, Castelar was chosen president of the executive, and at 
the outset found himself confronted with such chaos that he demanded and 

obtained unconditional authority for 
adopting military and political meas- 
ures, including the declaration of a 
state of siege ; he also postponed the 
debate on the constitution and ad- 
journed congress from September 18th 
to January 2nd. Thus the visionary 
federative republican Castelar, under- 
standing, however, the difference be- 
tween theory and practice, had a full 
dictatorship in his hands. He needed 
such power. In the north, the Car- 
lists were making decided advances, 
having with them in the field the pre- 
tender Don Carlos and his brother 
Don Alfonso; in the south, com- 
munes were being formed in single 
cities which renounced allegiance to 
the government ; in the army shame- 
less insubordination ran riot, soldiers 

EMILIO CASTELAR fired on "their officers, general^ went 

over to the rebels. The cities of 

Alcoy, Seville, Cadiz, Valencia had to be taken by force, others surrendered 
at the approach of the generals. 

Opposition lasted longest in the sea fortress of Cartagena, where General 
Contreras stood at the head of a committee of safety, as president of the 
republic of Murcia, had diplomatic dealings with foreign consuls, and bom- 
barded and burned the neighbouring ports Almeria and Alicante. From 
these piratical excursions he came into contact with foreign warships, and 
the energetic German captain Werner, supported by an English captain, 
deprived him of two ships. Cartagena was surrounded from the land side 
and bombarded, but it did not surrender until after a siege of four months, 
on January 12th, 1874, to the governmental general Lopez Dominguez, after 
Contreras had left the harbour the day before, accompanied by the revolu- 
tionary junta, and after several hundred men had broken through the weak 
blockade of governmental ships and escaped to Algiers, e 




THE BASQUES AND CAftLISM 



Carlism would long since have been reduced to hnpotency by the opposi- 
tion it aroused among all classes of Spanish society, if one particular circum- 
stance had not associated with its cause those interests and passions which 
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constituted a true mountain republic very slSr ? n Ce ? t ? nes ' an <* 

' ^ s tr^f ferfp^ 

** and which in bygone days inspired ^^Si^Co^f 1 ^ " 
Jiese memorable and oft-quoted words : "When we see the l^T' ? 

-in the world regulating their affairs of state by a body of Bef C" 
-xn oak and always conducting themselves wisely what i* Jr P i ^ 

ormngthe refinements of other nations which make themselv^Y^^ 1 " 
-iserable with so much art and mystery ? " ^ i^iuus 

fce all truly republican peoples the Basques regarded their freedo- ^ 
ogative or^a happy accident. They gave no thought to lettin , t t e t 
oour share it and had never sought to make their haSpiness a subject f 

S it?' rt ' T L ] ng -lt ge ~ ^ le Eskuara - ^ich tas nothing in common 
fepain or indeed with any known idiom, was a barrier between then 
tie rest of the peninsula, and reduced them to a state of SoSn 
-their freedom rejoiced. As their language possesses no literature, the 
eneral ideas which circulate in their villages and townships come f-oii 
priests, who teach them what goes on in the world, what is said a *i J 
eel at Madrid. Thus, narrow in mind as they are suspicious and defiart 
sole aim is to preserve their fueros. 

liad been easy to make them understand that the liberal iiionareK- 
3 lied the dark design of depriving them of these, and that it was di<- 
to reduce them to the same system of government as the other Spanish 
uces. And it was not more difficult for the pretender to persuade them 
>nly an absolute monarchy could guarantee the franchises which were 
r to them than life. Did they not know that their liberty was a 
eg-e, and that privileges have less to fear from a king who can do as 
3uses than from a constitutional regime, whether monarchy or republic, 
3 everything is governed by law ? 

:>, with the exception of the village bourgeoisie, won over to liberal ideas, 
mountaineers belong body and soul to the Carlist cause, and thus we 
seen the singular phenomenon of a republican people trying to impose 
otliers a government they would not have had at any price, and work- 
^ set upon the Spanish throne an absolute king who promised to let 
remain a republic as a reward. " We hope that before long," wrote 
L* Castelar on the 12th of September, 1873, "these Basque provinces 
h. furnish subsidies and spies to the Carlist and where the army of 
epublic can nowhere find either protection or assistance, will receive 
^liastisement their errors deserve, since these the happiest and freest 
.nces of Spain are fighting not to obtain a king for themselves or to offer 
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;:>f their sons and the fruits of their economy, but to impose one upon t lie 
isli nation while continuing to live themselves as a republic. Certainly 
government will respect a legislation which is in harmony with its 
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principles and ideas, but I am its spokesman in saying to these people 
that if anything threatens their future and that tree celebrated by Rous- 
seau as the monument of liberty, it will be due to their blind obstinacy 
in supporting at the price of their blood, as the Swiss did formerly, the 
monster of absolutism." 

It was among these sandalled republicans in hides and blue berets, inde- 
fatigable walkers and great players of peloto, that Oarlism recruited its ranks 
as well as in Navarre and a part of Catalonia. The mountain regions in 
general were in the hands of the clergy and the pretender. They furnished 
them brave, sober, robust soldiers, nimble as smugglers, knowing all the 
secret passes and defiles, skilful at making off after a defeat and dispersing 
so as to rally elsewhere, possessing in fact all the necessary qualities for this 
species of tricky and partisan war in which Spain has always excelled. The 
country also lent itself to it. It was rugged and cut up, well fitted for ambus- 
cades and surprises full of difficulties for the invader who could not operate 
in detachments without exposing himself, nor in masses without being uneasy 
without sustenance. 

However, if Caiiism had preserved its troops, it was weakened by the 
loss of some of its most noteworthy chiefs. The spirit of the times is a subtle 
and penetrating gas, and the elite of the party was unable to resist its malign 
influence. One of the heroes of the seven years' war the illustrious general 
Cabrera, whose name alone was worth an army to the pretender had found 
the latter deaf to his advice and was compelled to refuse him his services. 

Among Don Carlos' faithful adherents there were men of heart and intel- 
ligence who grumbled under their breath at his mistakes. As for the pre- 
tender himself, he was no longer master of his actions. The church was the 
mouthpiece of his will and it announced to Spain that if Don Carlos wished 
to mount the throne it was to give the people back their God him of 
former days, whose glance rested with delight on the saribenito of a scourged 
and repentant heretic. They did not take the trouble to conceal from the 
Spaniards the designs they had upon them. When certain persons spoke to 
France, they had recourse to the precautions of the oratory, to the subtleties 
taught by casuistry, to reticences and equivocation, to denials which did not 
deny, and to promises which did not promise anything. If they did the coun- 
try of Voltaire and Mirabeau the honour of lying to her, they inflicted on 
Spain the affront of their outrageous sincerity. They openly declared to her 
that they intended to bring back the Golden Age when the monk reigned and 
sent free-thinkers to peaceful sleep. The struggle which was now steeping 
the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains in blood was a war to the death 
waged upon the bourgeoisie by fanatical priests, of shepherds upon their 
lambs ; it was the white demagogy, which despairing of triumph had not 
scrupled to league itself with the pirates of Cartagena for the extermination 
of liberal ideas. w 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF SERRANO 

Castelar's former party associates, who had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, could not forgive him for having brought the federative republicans 
to order with powder and shot; for having appointed conservative generals, 
and entered into negotiations with the papal see in regard to vacant bish- 
oprics. When the cortes re-assembled on January 2nd, 1874, its president, 
Salmeron, brought about a vote of lack of confidence in Castelar's govern- 
ment, whereupon the latter promptly resigned. 
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jih'ivi* eoncts.siuns in return for his supporting the kin^ ; lie wanted to 

h r h.i.-k the old intolerance and priesthood, and if possible to return to tho 

-'I is -it ion ; flit* e\..quecn Isabella, who had lost all title to respect, iwpa- 

' nf!\ av\,uted her return to Madrid. In every direction, nothing could be 

* n but dangerous reefs which confronted the government. < 

Th.it Cauosas del Castillo should undertake tho leadership of the new 
i\rntm-nt \\a* quite as much a matter of course as that tho first and most 
up.-iMtive duty o! the government sliould be to overthrow the (-artist rebel- 
"it, At tirst.it \\as put down in Catalonia and Aragon where its chief 
M! % Sen !' Frjfrl, fell on August litJth, lS7f>. Thereupon all forces \vere 
uveted towards the north against the Basque territories, the old citadel of 
iiriiNm. The cln.sely besieged Pamplona was relieved on November -4th, 
id, uhrit Uttr-adu advanced with out* hundred thousand men, Kstellaalso fell 

* Krhnun link 1S7*;. o u February USth, tin* kin# himself entered Pam~ 

day Don Carlos retreated over the border to France. 
ted themselves humanely on the. whole, although tea 
re exiled, as many more lost their property, and a linn- 
/v.f of the Basque lands was planned. It. was not until 
, h"V-ver, that Marline/. Campos succeeded in quelling the rebellion in 
i ,iM-r impMrt;int e'onniuieal com'e.ssions, \vhen the rights of a Spanish 
.M'-- v* . : ' : r,tni-(i in the Cubans. [ For fuller details see tho history of 
r. Ji Aiuf-ri'M in a Liter \ olunte. j 

hih* on May l!lth the newly elected eortes, which th(* king 
ebruary L"th, lS7t>, had a<lopted tin* ntuv constitution (pro- 
li i. 'l'hi v i providetl ftr a somite and house of representatives 
;ieral uud direct eh*ction, established freedom of tho press, 
of unions, but abolished trial by jury, civil marriage, and 
ijuf, in order to win over the radicals and the clergy. Home 
t protected H^ain.st the friMnlom of n*lij'ion but- gavt^ up this point, as 
rt I- it.iut'-i were actually so limited and <>ppn*ssed in the. exercise of their 
, ih.it all the lirjii fervour of belief of men like Pastor Fliedner in Mud- 
i n'*detl to endtifi* it all and actually to establish an evangelical church 
Sp.mi';h capital \vhert* n<>vv Luther's hymn of victory, "A firm foun- 
t j-v our (od, s> ri-.sumL' also in Spanish ("('axtillt) ficr rs tutt'tttrtt /^/^/**). 
.- i-publie.iu attempts on the. kind's life on October -oth, 1S7S, and 
id*-r inth, I s 7'.* f \\*re onlv ufter-effei^ts of the Ion*; 1 period of unrest; 
uhule fhr pai'itieat in tf the eountry made unmistakable progress. 
'.T,rnt!u'-nt e\-rcisrd the utmost watchfulness against ('arlist plots and 
H}, -rf.-d a paj'.il prohibition against Spanish bishops. The opposition 
,*..i.'.,iii mannl.icttirers to tlie commercial treaty with France was sum- 
j , Mippre-et-d bv the proclamation of a slate of sief^e ; a npn!liean 
n:i thr p.irt f 'the ^nldiei'S in Haditjo/ itn Atii(ust f>t.h, 1HS/., was encr- 
il' f \ put i"\va and sr\erelv punishecl by the kin(, who, wholly on his 
j-.-',;-*n .i!ilif ^, uitt-mpt'-d in put a stop to the old mischief of having 
p,u-! in |>.lui\i! part v intrigues and boldly c^rdcred the dismissal 
imb'-r "f uiriubini>si ve and trr<*sponsible elements. 'I'he social 
; .M.-.a* j"ij-i f lite tii>in>* n^ro (fh* 4 black hand) seemed very dan- 
tim-. TiM*.** tteiv faVitii'ed by the severe. economital <lecay ol 
:., iiud !f!vu r.ipidlv until, divided into about throe, thousand 
e- -M j-i illed b\ ;i central orifanisation at Xeres, they covered tin* 
\s-\. >ine>- tliev di.-timjuished themselves bv !eeds ol violence 
*!, >*^\ el'iiiSi''Ht at last took decisive measures, overpowered 
i-j.-:-, ;t!id r-i'l-ird '''V'1I of them to be executed. 
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^ <:Tue en-regent to begin her administration by concessions. He 
** His ancient rival Sagasta, who was called to the Pardo, and by 
3 oalledL after the place, agreed to use his influence to uphold the 
^ f ranl^ly stating his intention to make gradual reforms in 
of restoring the constitutional liberties of 1868. 
r^niz Zorilla was agitating for a revolution and restoration of 
>l V )iu r "Willie tlae Carlists were trying to stir Don Carlos to leave his 
, in Venice and invade Spain. The pope, however, felt that the 
* K . fcl*o cliux*cli would be better subserved by peace, especially- as he 
.Mar'uL Cliristina an ardent and generous Catholic, who encouraged 
suits iio -oiisu-rpassed power over education. But Sagasta's influence 
to couix-fc:ry frorn any entanglements in European alliances, re-established 
y J ur >% "vvliich. .Alfonso XII had abolished, and universal suffrage ^vHcli 
o had Votoed ; enlarged the liberties of speech and press, and modified 
rill' bonojficially. "A few military conspiracies were frustrated, and 
puniKlxeicl. .A. strong aid to Sagasta was Emilio Castelar, who saw 
ulual i^otiiarn of his republican ideals. 

j by 1S9O-, Maria Christina, who was even more dictatorial than her 
Hbaml, o-slced liis resignation and called in Canovas, whose conserva- 
1 hi^I i --fcax^iff policy brought 
tlimirxution of foreign 
aixo-va/s' cliief trouble 
IIIK O'wn party. After 
hibl years, he resigned 
advised tlae calling of 
i, who . soiit an expedition 
iit.y-livo -fcliousand soldiers 
(lanipoB to IVIorocco and 
the sill -tan. to pay anindem- 
XSO O,OOO for attacks on 
sinish OTxtposts at Melilla 
.>cc<). lio -was not so happy 
i o ('ill > txrx question. 
KI had long been rather the 
and prey of the mother- 
f than, a colony, and the 
for nrl ief "by the few friends 
in Inul x-eeeived practically 
nti (>11 . Tlie growth of the 
Mil, of x-evolt, tlie failure ot 
l ( |^ r policies of men like 
iy, (V.trxiLpos, and the equal 
f tlu iriedisevally relentless 
of (Joixex-al "Weyler, who 
of "bntcher," are 
i 1 1 & latex* volume de- 

- America. It must suffice here to say that Canovas 
anarchist, August 9th, 1897, while pressing a bill for m 
in Cuba. He was succeeded by the former war mixixster 
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diplomacy. The conservative cabinet gave way to Sagasta, Marshal Blanco 
replaced "Weyler and tried a gentler policy. But the ruination of Cuba 
could not be checked by any mild and negative treatment. The people of 
the United States had been wrought to a pitch of horror by the tales of the 
starvation of Cuban men, women, and children by the thousand, and when 
the United States cruiser Maine, while visiting the port of Havana, was 
blown up with great loss of life, it needed only the declaration of a com- 
mission of inquiry that she had been sunk by a submarine mine, to bring the 
United States to demand the evacuation of Cuba by Spain. There was no 
implication that the destruction of the Maine had official sanction, but it 
was given as a final proof of the intolerable state of affairs in Cuba. 

The demand was naturally more than Spanish pride would bear and the 
American minister was given his passports. The European powers refused 
to intervene, though the press was almost unanimously for Spain, except in 

England. It was notorious that Spanish 
resources were hopelessly inadequate to 
a protracted war with the infinite riches 
of the United States, but the American 
navy was small and according to Euro- 
pean experts decidedly inferior in dis- 
cipline, morale, and efficiency to the 
Spanish navy. This theory was exploded 
by the swift and utter destruction of two 
Spanish fleets, that of Admiral Montojo 
by Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, May 
1st, 1898, and that of Admiral Cervcra 
by the fleet under Admiral Sampson iii 
Santiago de Cuba, July 3rd. Land-forces 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto Rico 
won those islands with comparatively little 
struggle, as is described in the second 
volume of our history of the United States. 
Late in July, Spanish pride saw noth- 
ing left but surrender of practically all 
her colonies. A treaty of peace was signed 
at Paris, December 12th, 1898, after a pro- 
tocol had put an end to hostilities for 
some months. The Caroline Islands which 
remained to Spain in the Pacific, and over 
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blame of the disaster fell on them as if they had been its origin. Sagasta 
gave way to the conservative Silvela. He feared to support the radical 
measures which Villaverde, the minister of finance, felt necessary for the 
reduction of expense and the increase of revenue, and which provoked violent 
and organised resistance from tax-payers. Villaverde in consequence was 
sacrificed, though he had attacked his problem with sanity and courage. 
The resistance of the National Tax-payers' Union did not cease, however, and 
Silvela was driven to rigorous measures of repression. 

In spite of the severe up-hill struggle that is before Spain, it is every- 
where believed that the loss of her colonies is the greatest blessing that could 
liave befallen her. So great a drain were they upon the industries, the 
morals, and the population of the home-country, and so corrupt had their 
administration become that their removal resembled the amputation of a limb 
given over to gangrene. Already signs of healthier conditions are numerous, 
and the prospect of good results from the new attention paid to the great natural 
resources of the peninsula is very promising. 

In 1902 the regency of Maria Christina came to an end; her son was 
declared of age and crowned as Alfonso XIII. The personality of the young 
king has rendered him very popular, both at home aud abroad. In 1905 he 
paid a visit to England, where he was received with enthusiasm. On May 31st, 
1906, the king's marriage with Princess Ena of Battenberg, henceforth to be 
known as Queen Victoria Eugenie, was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 
The festivities were unfortunately marred by an attempt on the lives of the 
royal couple, made by a fanatical anarchist named Morral, a native of Barcelona. 
This man threw a bomb which wrecked the royal carriage, but happily failed 
to injure the king or queen. The would-be assassin was captured a few days 
later. He committed suicide while awaiting trial. This atrocious assault had 
apparently no deep-seated political significance; it merely furnishes another 
instance of the dangers to which men in high positions are everywhere subjected. 
Nevertheless it is perhaps worthy of note that the man who made the fanatical 
attempt on the king's life came from Barcelona, a city that has since been the 
site of ecclesiastical disturbances. Moreover, it is never possible to say precisely 
what association there may be between such acts of fanaticism and a general 
condition of political unrest. That such a condition of unrest prevails in Spain 
is shown by the fact that the ministry was twice changed in the course of the 
year 1906 ; and that yet another cabinet was formed under Signor Maura early 
in 1907. The Liberal party are engaged in a dispute with the Vatican, and, as 
so often in the past, ecclesiastical matters refuse to be separated from Spanish 
politics. 

On May 10th, 1907, a son was born to the royal couple. In its issue of 
May llth The Times comments on the event as follows: "The rejoicings of 
Spain over the birth of an heir to the Spanish throne will be echoed by every 
friendly nation, and by none will the good news be received with more genuine 
pleasure than by the people of this country. They can never forget that the 
mother of the little prince is a princess of our own Koyal House, while King 
Alfonso's popularity as a royal visitor to our shores is second to none. His 
Majesty and k his youthful consort have made themselves secure in the loyalty 
of their people, and the stability of the dynasty and the future of Spain 
itself will be henceforth still more firmly assured." The heir-apparent, who 
bears the hereditary title of Prince of Asturias, was christened Alfonso.^ 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY HISTORY TO JOAO I 

[TO 1383 A.D.] 
LAND AND PEOPLE 

THE reasons for which Portugal is neglected are precisely those which 
in some eyes make her truly lovable. For a half-century art has done almost 
nothing for the natural river highways ; and the Douro, the Guacliana, and 
the Tagus flow through this kingdom like the wandering rivulets of great 
English parks. The large towns of the interior, Coimbra, Santa-rein, Evora, 
and Miranda, look like pretty kiosks rising about flowering thickets ; peace- 
ful retreats, solitudes animated with a life that jogs quietly along and does 
not go with leaps and bounds as in France, where a satisfied humanity stands 
still, instead of rushing into the unknown risks of the future. 

The cities of the coast, Lisbon, Oporto, appear more like dwelling-places 
conveniently placed the better to enjoy the sunlight and the ocean breezes 
than wide-awake communities guarding their mercantile interests in the 
commercial exchange of the products of the Old World with the riches 
of the New. 

If the Portuguese had been as skilful speculators as they were intrepid 
sailors and distinguished warriors, Henry the Navigator, who set the exam- 
ple of maritime conquest, Bias, Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, valiant 
captains identified with all the glories of the Aviz dynasty, would have imi- 
tated the speculative prudence of the Dutch, their rivals. And if, when the 
illustrious house of Braganza opened the era of national liberties, the people 
had had in their heads less of poetic imagination and more power of reason ; 
if, courageous and adventurous as they were, they had shown themselves 
more positive, the French, at first, and then the English, would never have 
invaded their treasury, exploited their soil, and paralysed their industries. 
Truly a childlike nation, satisfied with little, pursuing the ideal, economical 
without avarice, pure in morals, sober, generous, hospitable, the Portuguese . 
have bred heroes in place of diplomats, poets in place of capitalists : they 
knew how bravely to defend their country against the Romans, the Arabs, 
and the Spaniards, and still more recently against the army of Napoleon. 
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They have kept themselves a free nation, independent and original, possess- 
ing a language, a literature, distinct manners and customs, and governed 
politically by one of the most liberal constitutions of Europe. 

To make Portugal complete, Brazil and the colonies were necessary to 
this country whose language is spoken on the European continent by only 
five millions of men ; and again the narrow domain which so restricts the 
use of this tongue creates an obstacle to the popularity of the works to 
which language gives birth, just as its poverty impedes the development of 
the fine arts. Jealousy and indifference, the double affliction of southern 
nations, have curbed the artistic and literary aspirations of the Portuguese. 
What man of genius would resolve on a career of self-denial only to be ca- 
lumniated and persecuted as was Prince Henry, to achieve a miserable end 
like Admiral Pacheo, or like Camoens ; or to languish forgotten, like the 
painter Glarna, reduced to making tavern signs ; like the sculptor Machado 
de Castro and the founder Costa, creators of an equestrian statue of Jose I, 
worthy of ranking with the greatest art works of the eighteenth century ? 
Encouragement and recompense are the safeguards of emulation, and emu- 
lation, utilising the moral resources of a people, permits them the use of its 
advantages to rise to the level of other nations. 

Except for a few coins, the Phoenicians, the Phoc^eans, and the Cartha- 
ginians have left almost no trace in Portugal of their occupation or their 
passing ; but the touch of Rome clings better than in Spain. Caesar's Pax 
Julia sleeps thirty feet beneath the city of Beja and needs only the simple 
power, of will to be awakened, with its population of statues, its inscriptions, 
and its frescoes ; Liberalitas Julia, the Ebora of Ptolemy, planted like Beja 
upon high ground in the province of Alemtejo, has a double character, that 
of a Grecian town with its temple of Diana and that of a Roman city with 
its great aqueduct, immense works, wrought under the hand of Quintus Ser- 
torius, who made himself master eighty. years before the Christian era. The 
aristocracy of Pax Julia and Liberalitas Julia was accustomed to spend its 
summers in the little municipality of Alcacer, where there was a famous 
bath under the protection of a local divinity, the nymph Salacia. Braganza, 
the Juliobriga ; Lisbon, the Felicitas Julia of the Augustan era, had equally 
received their political baptism from the conqueror of Gaul ; while ancient 
Lusitania, become a Julian or Caesarian country, easily adapted the popular 
customs and organisations of the Roman government to its Carthaginian 
institutions. 

Vespasian and Trajan made an important town of Chaves ; Viseu is the 
Vesontium of the consul D. Brutus ; Lamego, the Urbs Lamacoenorum of 
Trajan. Setubal occupies a terrace opposite the ancient Roman colony 
of Cetobriga. At Braga, Ponte de Lima, Salvaterra, we find traces of amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts, baths, and temples ; so that well-directed excavations 
would evoke the manes of that sovereign people which, governing the uni- 
verse, kept watchful station on the coast of Hispania to keep an eye on 
Numidia. 

From the seventh century to the capture of Lisbon in 1147 Moorish 
architecture had its compromising effect on the elegant majesty of the great 
lines and arches of the Saracens' predecessors ; the baths of Cintra, the wall 
and seventy-seven towers of Lisbon, the fortifications and palaces of Evora, 
and many mosques since transformed into churches, signified, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, the degree of Islam's foothold on Portuguese 
soil an unsteady tenure, without consistence, without depth, bearing wit- 
ness to the rapidity of conquest as well as to the fear of ephemeral posses- 
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sion. Little by little, in place of the mosques, arose churches, veritable 
apostolic citadels, headquarters for the war against the infidel. Formless 
and rude at first, they developed as the Christian armies won back the land ; 
but when the native peoples effected their definite triumph they were obliged 
to call in foreign artists, more skilful than themselves in the interpretation 
of the architectural vernacular. 

The Portuguese knew how to fight bravely and to sing their triumphs, 
but they did not know how to build ; and for this reason the monastery of 
Alcobaga, founded in fulfilment of a vow by Alfonso I, king of Portugal, in 
1170, is an Anglo-Saxon church, built by workmen from England. A new 
architectural epoch dates from the fifteenth century, and its character has been 
best perpetuated in the abbey of Batalha. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most beautiful edifices in existence ; and assuredly it is the most majestic 
and the most pure in form that Portugal possesses. It was built in the reign 
of Joao I (1385-1433) who brought from England a celebrated sculptor 
named Stephenson. Many German, English, and Norman artists summoned 
by the monarch came to aid him. Joao himself and his queen Philippa, 
granddaughter of Edward III of England, supervised the work. And that 
-nothing might be lacking to the poetic magnificence and graceful details of the 
building, another queen, the pious Leonora, and two monarchs Joao II, 
the poet king, and after him, Emmanuel followed the continuance of the 
work with intelligent interest. Nothing in the whole peninsula rivals in 
magnificence the fagacle of the monastery, nor in boldness of design its 
chapter hall.& 

THE ORIGIN OF POBTUGAL 

It has been stated that geographically the kingdom of Portugal is an 
integral part of the Iberian peninsula ; the only reason why it has retained 
its independence, while the other mediaeval states of that peninsula have 
merged into the kingdom of Spain, is to be found in its history. When 
Philip II of Spain annexed Portugal it was a century too late for it to 
coalesce with Spain. It had then produced Vasco da Gama and Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, and its language had been developed from a Eomance dialect 
into a literary language by Camoens and Sa de Miranda. Conscious of its 
national history, it broke away again from Spain in 1640, and under the 
close alliance of England maintained its separate and national existence 
during the eighteenth century. A union with Spain might have been pos- 
sible, however, during the first half of the present century had not a genera- 
tion of historians and poets arisen who, by recalling the great days of the 
Portuguese monarchy, have made it impossible for Portugal ever again to 
lose the consciousness of her national existence. 

The history of Portugal really begins with the gift of the fief of the 
Terra Portucalensis or the county of Porto Gale to Count Henry of Bur- 
gundy in 1094 ; for any attempt to identify the kingdom of Portugal and 
the Portuguese people with Lusitania and the Lusitanians is utterly without 
foundation. With the rest of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal was colonised 
by the Phoenicians and conquered by the Carthaginians ; and the Roman 
province of Lusitania, whether according to the division of Iberia into three 
provinces under Augustus or into five under Hadrian, in no way coincided 
with the historical limits of the kingdom of Portugal. In common with the 
rest of the peninsula, it was overrun by the Vandals, Alans, and Visigoths, 
and eventually conquered by the Arabs in the eighth century. It was not 
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until the fifteenth century that an attempt was made by Garcia de Menezes 
to identify Lusitania with Portugal. Under the influence of the Renais- 
sance, Bernardo de Brito insisted on the identity, and claimed Viriathus as 
a Portuguese hero. Other writers of the same epoch delighted in calling 
Portugal by the classical name of " Lusitania," and Camoens, by the very 
title of his great epic, Os Lusiadas, has immortalised the appellation. 

For two centuries Portugal remained subject to the Omayyad caliphs, 
and under their wise rule the old Roman colonice and municipia, such as 
Lisbon, Lamego, Viseu, and Oporto, maintained their Roman self-government 
and increased in wealth and importance. Towards the close of the tenth 
century, as the Omayyad caliphate grew weaker, the Christian princes of 
Visigothic descent who dwelt in the mountains of the Asturias began to 
grow more audacious in their attacks on the declining power, and in 997 
Bermudo II, king of Galicia, won back the first portion of modern Portugal 
from the Mohammedans by seizing Oporto and occupying the province now 
known as Entre-Minho-e-Douro. In the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Omayyad caliphate finally broke up, and independent emirs established 
themselves in every large city, against whom the Christian princes waged 
incessant and successful war.c 

In 1027 Alfonso V of Leon fell before Viseu, the siege of which was in con- 
sequence abandoned ; but in 1057, both it and Lamego were recovered by his 
son-in-law, Ferdinand I ; and the following year Coimbra shared the same 
fate. In 1093, Santarem, Lisbon, and Cintra were reduced by Alfonso VI, 
the famous conqueror of Toledo, whose arms were generally so successful 
against the misbelievers. 1 As these conquests were continually exposed to 
the irruptions of the Almoravids, in 1095 that monarch conferred the gov- 
ernment of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus, and the right of con- 
quering as far as the Guadiana, on Henry of Besan^on or Burgundy, who in 
1072 had married his illegitimate daughter Theresa, and to whose arms he 
had been so much indebted for many of his recent successes. 2 

The nature of the authority conferred on the new count has been a 
matter of much controversy between the Castilian and Portuguese writers. 
While the latter maintain that the concession of Alfonso was full and 
entire, a surrender of all feudal claims over the country, which the count 
was to govern in full sovereignty, the former no less zealously contend 
that the government was to be held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no less 
dependent on the crown of Leon. In the absence of documentary evidence, 
probability only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that the 
king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would allow him to dismem- 
ber at once and forever so fair a territory from his crown, and that too in 
favour of a stranger and an illegitimate daughter for illegitimate she was, 
notwithstanding the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese writers, 
who seldom regard truth if unpalatable to their national vanity. That 
Portugal was conferred as a dependent fief is also confirmed by the disputes 
between its early sovereigns and those of Leon the former striving to 
maintain their avowed independence, the latter to reduce them to their 
reputed original vassalage. Alfonso died in 1109. 

1 According to the Chronicon Lusitanum,d the Chronicon Comphitense^ and other authori- 
ties, Lisbon and Cintra were taken by Alfonso. They must, however, have been soon recovered 
by the Moors. 

2 That Henry, whose extraction has given rise to much disputation, was of the family of the 
first duke of Burgundy, and of the royal blood of France, is indisputable from a MS. discovered 
in the monastery of Fleury, according to La Clede./ 
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administration of Henry was vigorous, and his military conduct 
. His triumphs over the Mohammedans were frequent, whether 
in concert with his father-in-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 
Nor were his efforts to crush rebellion, whether of his local Christian 
or of his Mohammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last 
to assist his natural sovereign, Urraca, daughter of Alfonso, against 
and the king of Aragon. He died in 1112, leaving many ecclesi- 
structures enriched by his liberality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, 
, and Viseu were the places most indebted to his piety. Unfortu- 
for his memory, many of the great deeds recorded of him by his 
istl people rest on authority too disputable to be received. Probably 
^ of them have been confounded with those of his more famous son. 
Exiling the minority of Alfonso [or Affonso], the son of Henry, who, at 
father's death, was only in his second year, the administration of 
tcixigdom was assumed by the widowed Theresa. The character of this 
-ess is represented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca : the 
s violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same unnatural jealousy 
r son appear, though in a degree undoubtedly less criminal, to have 
ngfuished her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, the suc- 
>i* of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the hope of profiting by the 
iiasions of the period; on every occasion she was repulsed, and was 
scL to sue for peace. Her intimacy with Doni Ferdinand Peres, 
LXX she is supposed to have secretly married, and through whom all 
u.x*s were to be solicited, roused the jealousy of the courtiers. By their 
ua,sion Alfonso, whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude ^from 
participation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty 
her hands. He had little difficulty in collecting troops ; for no sooner 
a erect the standard of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked 
d it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, who wrathfully 
id to defend her authority. The two armies met near the fortress of 
naraes, where the princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refuge 
ie castle of Leganoso. There she was speedily invested, and compelled 
jinrender the reins of government into the hands of her son, while her 
or husband fled into Galicia. She survived her fall about two 
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n ]h.e new count was destined to prove a more formidable enemy to the 
ammedans than even his able father. During the first years of his 
Lnistration, he was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso Vll or V ill, 
se Galician territories he invaded, and with whose enemy, the king ot 
.=trre, he entered into alliance.^ 

Vlien Alfonso Henriques was no longer checked by the enmity ot hib 
sfclan neighbours, he prosecuted his enterprises against the Moors with 

vlo-our that he soon extended his sway nearly to the Tagus ; and, by 
-ex-i ? or of his progress, obliged Ali to send from Africa a powerful army, 
TDT>ort the walis, next threatened against him. A battle ensued esteemed 
i ost memorable in Portuguese annals, but which has been so disfigured 
Stlonal vanity or ignorance that the facts relating to it are not easily 
finable. The numbers of the Mohammedans are rated at three him- 

thousand, and even at six hundred thousand men ; and this host is said 
been commanded by five kings. Since the establishment of the 
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Almoravid domination, there were no Moorish kings left in Spain ; but the 
name was erroneously given to the walis who led the troops of their respec- 
tive provinces. What does seem certain respecting the battle in question is 
that the Mussulman forces were incomparably superior to the Portuguese ; 
that, dreading an invasion, which, even if ultimately foiled, must still bring 
inevitable ruin upon his territories, the count boldly crossed the Tagus, and 
advanced to the plain of Ourique [or Orik], where he entrenched himself 
strongly, and awaited the attack ; that the Moors repeatedly assaulted his 
fortifications and were as often repulsed, until at last, from weariness and 
mortification, they fell into some disorder; and that Alfonso ^ Henriques, 
seizing the critical moment, burst out upon them from behind his lines, and 
completed their discomfiture. Upon the field of victory the army were said 
to have hailed their count king of Portugal; and this glorious day, the 25th 
of July, 1139, is considered the epoch of the foundation of the monarchy. 

I The five walis of Badajoz, Beja, Elvas, Evora, and Lisbon were found 

t amongst the dead, and honoured with the royal title. The conqueror 

?* assumed, as the arms of Portugal, their five shields, arranged in what he called 

| a cross, though the figure they present more resembles that of a cinque upon 

dice; and accordingly the Portuguese arms are termed As Quinas, the Cinques. 
Alfonso's military election was said to have been subsequently confirmed 
by the cortes of Lamego, with a solemnity well deserving attention, as per- 
haps the only instance on record of a formal compact between prince and 
people, at the original establishment of a monarchy.* But it is now denied 
that such a cortes ever sat, the story being of much later date. The true 
kingship of Alfonso Henriques dates from 1143 when, at the intervention of 
a papal legate, Alfonso VII recognised him as king and vassal of the pope, a 
Having established his own independence of foreign authority, the new 
king proceeded to the emancipation of his clergy from their subjection to 
the archbishop of Toledo, whose primacy extended over the whole penin- 
sula. This was the subject of long negotiations with the papal see ; but 
Alfonso Henriques at length obtained from Pope Alexander III a bull dis- 
solving the connection with Toledo, and constituting the archbishop of Braga 
primate of Portugal. 

Alfonso Henriques' last conquest from the Moors was the city of Lisbon, 
which he took by the help of a fleet of French, English, and German cru- 
saders, who put into the Tagus in their way to the Holy Land. He easily 
persuaded these champions of Christianity that it would be no violation of 
their vow to suspend their voyage for a while, in order to fight the Moham- 
medans in Portugal ; and some of them, chiefly English, he is said to have 
induced permanently to settle in his new acquisitions.* 

In 1147, we find the Portuguese intent on regaining Santarem. As the 
fortifications were strong, and the defenders numerous, he caused a small but 
resolute band to scale the walls by night : scarcely had twenty-five reached 
the summit of the wall, when the Moorish inhabitants took the alarm, and 
flew to arms. In vain one of the gates was opened by the Christians, and the 
rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which ensued, amidst the dark- 
ness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans of dying warriors, the shrieks of 
women and infants who were indiscriminately butchered, constituted a scene 
which none but a demon would have delighted to witness, which none but a 
demon would have commanded. 1 In an hour this important fortress, one of 

1 " Mas o rei mandando fazer as mortes indisiintas, sem differ enca de sexo, e idade ; o horror 
dos gemidos, o tropel da gente, o clamor das mulheres, a meninos, o escuro da noite causan hum 
espanto tao geral." 
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bulwarks of Christian Lusitania, was in possession of the victor 
mi *' a ? ci tlle embarrassni e n t of the Mohammedan princes of Spain botli 

tilit 1 - 00 ^ ..i ^ 6 nsm . g P wer of the Almoll ads in Africa, and of the hos- 
wnuob 01 tue kings ot Leon and Castile, emboldened him to attenmt thp 
recovery of Lisbon. That city was invested; but the valour of the dSenders 
and the strength of the walls would doubtless have compelled him to rai'e 
tlie siege, liad not a succour arrived which no man could have expected This 
was a neet ot crusaders, chiefly of English, under the command of William 
^ongsword^ who was hastening to the Holy Land. The Portuguese kino- 
Had little difficulty in persuading them that the cross had no greater ene^- 
iiucs than, tlie Mohammedans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon 
would be no less acceptable to heaven than that of the Syrian towns the 
liope ot plunder did the rest ; the crusaders disembarked, and joined in 
tlie assaults which were daily made on the place. After a gallant defence of 
live months, the besieged showing no disposition to surrender, the Christians 
appointed October 25th for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm ; a prodigious number of the Moors were put to the sword ; the crusa- 
ders were too much enriched to dream of continuing their voyage ; so that, 
with the exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest re- 
turned to tlieir own country. 

But tlie Mohammedans had still possession of one-half of Portugal, 
aiid^of several strong fortresses. Having reduced Cintra, Alfonso passed 
the Tugus, and seized on several fortified places in Estremadura, and even 
in Alemtejo. It was not, however, until 1158 that he seriously attempted 
the reduction, of Alcacer-do-Sal, which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two 
months. In. 1165 Cezimbra and Palmella were invested : the former place 
was speedily taken ; while, before the latter, he had to encounter a strong 
force sent to relieve it by the Moorish governor of Badajoz. 1 The mis- 
believers were defeated, and many places made to surrender. 

The martial character of the Portuguese king, as well as the almost unin- 
terrupted sxiccess of his arms, inclined him to perpetual war whether with 
Moors or Christians appears to have given him little concern. In 1167 he 
seized oil Limia, a territory of Galicia, which he claimed on the ground of 
its having- formed part of his mother's dowry. The following year he 
advanced against Badajoz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal of the 
king of Leon. Ferdinand II hastened to its relief ; but before his arrival 
the Portuguese standard floated on the towers. The forces of Ferdinand 
were greatly superior in number, and the Portuguese king prepared to issue 
from tlie gates whether, as the national writers assert, to contend for his 
new conquest on the open field, or, as the Castilians say, to escape from the 
incensed monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable is that, as he 
was passing through the gate with precipitation, his thigh came into contact 
with the Avail or bars, and was shattered. He was taken prisoner by the 
Leonese, and conducted to their king, who treated him with courtesy, and 
consented to his liberation on the condition of his surrendering the places 
which he had usurped in Galicia. From this accident, however, he never 
recovered so as to be able to mount a horse ; but it had a much worse effect 
than, his own. personal decrepitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans 
to resume their incursions into his territories. 

1 On this occasion Alfonso, with no more than sixty horsemen, is said to have encountered five 
hundred horsemen of the Almoravids, and forty thousand foot ; and, what is more, to have 
defeated them ! (See Chronicon Lusitanum.*) These prodigious relations were admitted with- 
out scruple by the earlier historians of Portugal. 
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disturbance, eitlier in the country itself or -from without, especially 

t towards the young king 
ist an opportunity of add- 
which he already possessed. These and similar 



urance, ier n te counry tse or -rom without, especially 
II had already shown in his conduct towards the young king 



P sown ouc owars e young ng 

i >r J^stile that his generosity could not always resist an opportunity of add- 
wg another crown to that which he already possessed. These and similar 
wusicierations probably moved Alfonso I to associate his son with him in 
the government, not by any formal act of which we have record, but by giv- 
MK him a free hand in the government of the state, especially in matters of 
warfare. 

Following the phases of this long reign, and judging impartially the 
actions of the man placed by providence at the head of the nation, to guide 
it in the first years of its existence, it is 
recognised that the idea of fixing the Por- 
tuguese independence outweighed all other 
considerations in his mind, sometimes per- 
haps to the prejudice of some which should 
have been respected- It is this idea which 
in reality links together many acts of Alfonso 
Hoiiriques which, taken separately, would 
give men a right to accuse him of little 
faith and immoderate ambition. Besides 
the revolt against Dona Theresa which is 
to be attributed rather to the nobles than to 
an inexperienced youth, the breaking of the 

t nice with the emperor in 1137, the cruelties 

practised upon the Saracens, and finally his 
conduct towards the king of Leon, his son- 

in-law, whose noble and generous character 

cannot fail to cast a reflection upon that of 

Alfonso I, are actions which, taken sepa- 

rately, are worthy of condemnation, at least 

until records reveal some circumstances still 

unknown to us, which may absolve them. 

Hut, if we consider them in connection with 

thu Idea to which the king of Portugal had 

devoted himself, and which, was so to speak incarnate in him, who will not 

find excuses for such actions, especially if we consider the barbarous epoch, 

th<* difficult situation of the country, and the real weakness of a society 

separated from another which struggled to bring it to reunion? The great 

need to which Alfonso I was bound to attend was to give homogeneity and 

Internal and external strength to the nation which was being formed. *or 

is purpose he was forced at the same time to seek the favour of the church 

1 * iSt P element of strength in those days ; to favour the nobles, the chief 

rve of the army, and finally to impart the utmost degree of vigour to the 

nundeipal spirit without which, in our opinion, popular spirit and keen love 

c,f country never have existed and never will exist, 

Besides this labour of internal organisation, he had to extend the limits 

of the territory which he inherited, too narrow for the establishment of an 
ch-pendent state. The fear of his name among the Mussulmans and 
i -uHnrit ind the darin** of his troops were means to accomplish it. fcatu- 

( ' rl two ^succeslive generations learned in his school the hard busi- 

ow ^ to those to come i 10ioI " 
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of st?eneth and patriotic love which the nation guarded religiously for 
^nSiS^^o^ver, before Alfonso I could trust the independence 
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of the country to the chances of war, it was necessary to shield it while a 
frail plant, by political dexterity. In some cases this gave rise to actions 
which considered summarily would be condemned by severe morality. But 
view the picture in the proper light, and the stains which before cast a shadow 
upon the noble and haughty figure of the first Portuguese king will almost 
disappear, and the sympathy which the Portuguese nation has in all ages 
shown for the memory of the son of Count Henry will again appear esti- 
mable, for it has its roots in a sentiment rarely found among nations grati- 
tude to those to whom they are most indebted. This national affection went 
so far as to attribute to Alfonso Henriques the halo of the saints, and urge 
that Rome should bestow upon the fierce conqueror that crown which belongs 
to the martyr's resignation. But if a creed of peace and humility forbade 
Rome to grant that crown, another religion likewise venerable, the religion 
of patriotism, teaches us that when we pass the pale, worm-eaten portal of 
the church of Santa Cruz we are about to pay homage to the ashes of that 
man but for whom the Portuguese nation, and perhaps even the name of 
Portugal, would not be in existence to-day. 



BEIGKS OF SANCHO I AND ALFONSO II 

The historical value of the twenty-six years' reign of the son of Alfonso I 
is perhaps no less than that of his own long term of government; but the 
character of the two epochs differ as much as did the gifts and characters of 
the two princes who presided over the political life of each. Less able as 
a captain than his father, and without that superior invention and daring 
which incited the founder of the monarchy to great enterprises, Sancho I 
was far from winning equal renown as a conqueror, but wasted the best 
years of his manhood in wars for the most part useless and obscure. 

Upon this point the two epochs admit of no comparison. Before the 
sword of Alfonso, Saracen and Christian drew back dismayed, citadels and 
castles opened their gates ; the limits of the country were extended, and the 
foundations of the existence of Portugal, cemented by torrents of blood, were 
permanently laid in the west of Spain. After a conquest Sancho always 
lost again, and for years carried on a sterile strife with Leon ; and if he 
recovered a part of the north and west of Alemtejo it was because the Almo- 
hads, whose power was already on the decline; had not sufficient forces to 
maintain the almost useless dominion of those inhospitable deserts, and so 
abandoned them, while the Christians, especially the military orders, gradu- 
ally reclaimed them and built castles and preceptories. 

But if we turn our eyes from the frontiers and look upon the interior of 
the country, the name of the second monarch appears no less glorious than 
that of the first, and we see his reign as a complement of the preceding 
reign. Fertilised by the ashes of the martyrs of the Gospel and the Koran, 
turned and furrowed by the steel of combatants and the whirl of battles, the 
land of Portugal received from the hands of Sancho the seeds of greatness 
and royal strength in the councils which were everywhere established; in 
the farms and villages which were founded in the districts least subject to 
invasion and incursions ; and in the frontier castles which were crowned 
with bastions and provided with military stores. In those days the courage 
which faces death was but a trivial virtue. Without the grand idea which 
dominated all his conquests, without the political skill and extraordinary 
military talent with which he made up for the lack of strength and resources 
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1 OU ? e ' a , ^ e to courage and 

rank no higher than a fortunate knight. 

point llis son was not fortune's favourite. However he 
wh'? y,l*lK>v**g to earn the title of the Povoadorfor dty! 
of r-vS ' ^ m ? eed deserved - History, so subject to the vulgar error 
I l u ; 1^ the ba f laurel crown above the fruitful olive branch, has treated 
to 'Uv,i ^? e x rs bancl ^'s .reign with scorn because therein he endeavoured 
di ., A 1 r l r 6 Clties for desert s, cultivated fields for waste lands, and life for 

ilu* oAn J 6 pu ^ ed this eild with ener ^' and llis hi g hest P 1>ai ^ lies in 

- collection of documents which prove his activity and which are perhaps 
** i> small portion of those once existing. This monarch sincerely followed 

"' system which the internal state of the nation demanded, and enabled 

* successors to be, if not more valiant, at least more fortunate soldiers. 

o uch is the justice clue to Sancho as king. As a man his moral character 
^ ***** not relatively bad, it was vulgar ; that is, he had the defects common to 

pi * noes and barons of the times; he was ignorant and credulous for science, 

i<X5o:rcling to the opinion of the age, was only fit for the mean-spirited 
ira,Koj.ble, and violent, because moderation is not learned upon the battle- 
u<Ul, \vhere his father educated him. Besides this he seems to have been 
* m six ned to gallantry and the pleasures of the chase. Certain facts of his 
J * * < * also cast upon him the suspicion of cupidity, and of having gathered 
liir^o sums into his treasury by means grievous to his nation. Sancho him- 
'! i 5xsserts_tliat the defenders of the state often lacked necessaries, and yet 
JH* lett in his will nearly a million maravedis, almost all in gold coin, that is, 
more than three million cmzados of the actual currency truly an incredible 
stun, if we consider the rarity of precious metals at that time. Such riches 
pi'ussnppose frequent rapine or a too violent system of taxation. Indeed it is 
proved by a law of Alfonso II that the king as well as his barons obtained 
t li<3 greatest necessaries of life at an incomparably inferior price, a monstrous 
imposition which may give us some idea of the other exactions of the 
t t*i.u*,Hmy. 

liut the point in which the reign of Sancho has perhaps the highest signifi- 
cance lies in the beginning of that varied and complex fact which for three 
contnjLries constituted the principal feature of our Middle Ages. We speak 
of -Llie alliance of the king and councils against the privileged classes, the 
clotty and the nobility. The first phases of the struggle are not only 
tin.? beginning but the epitome, or rather the symbol of the whole. The bur- 
i^.swes of Oporto, attacking their bishop and lord with the officers of the 
T( > -\\rii, confiscating his property, expelling him covered with ignominy, and 
hrsLving the anger of the powerful family of Martinho Rodrigues, are a type 
of "Llie resistance and ill will exhibited by the municipality and the king 
towards the two high classes of the state, until the monarchy gained a final 
uii<l decisive victory. Sancho, abandoning the citizens of Oporto, transfer- 
rii **".> so to speak, his inert strength of a dying man to the opposite camp, 
aiicl even associating himself with the clergy to assist in subduing the bur- 
i.r< ^ses, gave a deplorable example to his successors and stirred up the popular 
s'jvlz-it to future strife. In spite of this, history cannot condemn him, for 
everything seems to indicate that the last months of his life were one pro- 
triLoted agony; and if even in our own times, when religious feeling has 
thrown dim and weak, souls calling themselves strongly tempered waver at the 
:V| >px-oach of death, and bow not only to the terrors of religion but often even 
to t-he superstitious beliefs of infancy which then importunately revive 
how can we fail to excuse an ignorant and credulous man, born in an 
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inexorable age, for sacrificing both political convenience and loyalty to the 
voice of a frequently legitimate remorse?.? 

Alfonso II " the Fat" had no sooner ascended the throne than he showed 
a disposition to evade the execution of his father's will. Not only did he 
refuse to allow his brothers the money which had been bequeathed them, 
but he insisted on the restitution of the fortresses which belonged to his two 
sisters, the saints Theresa and Sancha ; and on their refusal to surrender 
them, he seized them by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
king of Leon : the former ordered his legate to see justice done to them ; 
the latter, who still bore an affection towards his divorced wife Theresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arms. The Leonese entered Portugal 
by way of Badajoz, reduced several fortresses, and spread devastations 
around them. In the sequel, Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the 
pope and doubtless through fear of the Leonese, consented to treat with his 
sisters. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mohammedans Avere not so remark- 
able as those of his predecessors a circumstance that must be attributed 
not to his want of military spirit but to his excessive corpulency, which ren- 
dered, the fatigues of the field intolerable. Though he sent a handful of 
troops to aid in the triumphs of Las Navas de Tolosa, he did not take the 
field in person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 when the arrival 
in his ports of another crusading armament, which promised to co-operate in 
his designs, roused him to the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, a place that still 
remained in the power of the misbelievers. It held out till the end of 
September. The Mohammedans who had remained in Alemtejo, and were 
pressing the siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 

During the last three years of his reign, Alfonso had new disputes with 
the church. He appears to have borne little respect for the ecclesiastical 
immunities, some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the interests of 
the community. Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals 
in the wars he undertook, and such as refused were compelled to go. For 
such violence there was no excuse; but in subjecting the ecclesiastical 
possessions to the same contributions as were levied on the property of the 
laymen, and churchmen themselves to the secular tribunals, he attempted a 
salutary innovation on the established system of the clerical exemptions. 
The archbishop of Braga, like the English Becket of the preceding century, 
remonstrated with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at the head of his abettors the thunders of the church. In return he 
was deprived of his revenues, and compelled to consult his present safety by 
flight. He complained to the pope: Honorius III ordered three Castilian 
bishops to insist on ample reparation, to excommunicate the king, and 
impose an interdict on the nation. The afflicted people now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between the king and the archbishop: the former 
promised to make satisfaction, and in future to respect the privileges of the 
church ; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict removed, bat before 
he could fulfil his share of the compact he was surprised by death (1223). 

Sancho II, having reluctantly promised to respect the immunities of the 
church, prepared to extend the boundary of his dominions at the expense of 
the Mohammedans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, which had 
been regained by the Moors : next Jarurnenha and Serpa yielded to his 
arms. He now. carried the war into Algarve. He appears to have left 
the enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo ; the frontier fortresses of that 
province, thus rescued from the infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the 
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tie in several P art ial engagements. The 

S -if ?1 f Continued for some years to change masters, according as 
ci ot the hostile powers prevailed. & 

fm-tm, h f 1S do ^ iestic 1 Administration, Dom Sancho was doomed to be far less 
lion nf ?' < " infancy he appears to have been of a weak constitu- 
Lion and of a still weaker mind ; but if he was weak, we have no proof that 
i ds 7\ ci . ou s, though great disasters afflicted his kingdom, and the histo- 
i-m o*ms country have stigmatised his memory. His hostility to the 

!m^T 6 ^ of * the clergy a PP ears to have been the first and chief cause of his 
unpopularity, h 

SANCHO II CALLED CAPELLO, "THE HOODED" 

The account of the state of the kingdom which, served as a foundation 
lor the acts which afterwards emanated from the Roman curia affirmed that 
toe king in spite of Ms former promises showed on the one hand pertinacity 
in the perpetration of violence, and on the other the most inexcusable 
tolerance towards criminals, and neither amended himself nor restrained his 
subjects ; that robbers, highwaymen, incendiaries, sacrilegists, and murderers 
swarmed everywhere, robbing and killing clergy and laity without distinc- 
tion, and living secure of impunity. That through this contagious example 
oi: the impotence of the laws, barons and knights, nobles and plebeians made 
general practice of those acts which the church by the most severe com- 
miuations had endeavoured to restrain. That certain patrons of parishes 
ctnd^ monasteries, and others falsely giving themselves out as such, accom- 
panied by illegitimate children, wasted the property of the said parishes and 
monasteries without pity, reducing them to such misery that the very 
ministers of worship could not maintain themselves ; so that in some there 
was even no one to perform the indispensable services, and in others the 
cloisters, refectories, and other offices were converted into stables and 
brothels for the lowest of men, and it might almost be said that divine wor- 
ship had ceased there and the property of these holy places was given over 
to dilapidation and plunder. That at the same time Sancho allowed the 
castles, towns, and revenues of the crown to be destroyed and squandered, 
and suffered the increase of assassinations without any distinction whatever 
of the class, age, or sex of the victims ; as well as robbery, incest, the rape of 
nuns and secular women, grievous oppression of labourers, priests, and 
merchants, with the purpose of extorting money from them; violation of 
temples and cemeteries, incendiarism, and breaches of truce. That Sancho 
was aware of all this and yet tolerated it, and through neglect of punish- 
ment facilitated the perpetration of further crimes ; that finally, by abandon- 
ing the defence of the frontiers, he, the king of Portugal, allowed the 
Saracens to occupy the lands and lordships of the Christians. "We," added 
the prelates, "have used our utmost endeavours to move the prince to 
devote himself with due ardour to the repression of such evils; but he 
closes his ears to our admonitions, which have so far been entirely vain." 

If the reader will reflect upon this last invective of the clergy against 
Hanclio, he will recognise with what good reason we attribute to the long 
wars of this reign an immense influence upon the strife with the clergy, and 
see in these repeated enterprises against the infidel an idea, or maybe a politi- 
cal instinct, of the monarchy which drew strength from them for the eternal 
duel with the priesthood. As far as documents throw light upon the last 
conquests in Algarve, the accusation that Sancho in a cowardly manner 
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\, , abandoned the defence of the frontier and allowed the Mussulman arms to 

.[ encroach upon the territory of the kingdom was a calumny. 

J; But the heads of the clergy did not hesitate to adopt such means, for it 

\ , was necessary to destroy the reputation of a conqueror of the enemies of the 

1 1 cross which the king of Portugal must still have enjoyed in the Roman curia, 

'' i where the solemn testimonies of praise lavished upon him more than once by 

Gregory IX could not be yet forgotten. It was necessary to snatch the 
crown from the soldier's helm and place it on a dishonoured brow, that they 
might afterwards roll it in the dust before the priestly sandal. But up to 
a certain point Sancho offered a pretext for such calumny by the fatal repose 
of the preceding years, and perhaps some obscure event, the loss of some 
unimportant tower or grange of Ayamonte in the east or Tavira in the west, 
a loss exaggerated by ecclesiastical malice, gave the absurd assertion some 
appearance of truth. 

The description of the state of Portugal, drawn up by the Roman curia, 
although exaggerated, was based on facts proved by various documents and 
memoirs of that time, and above all by the inquisitions of the following 
reign. But these very inquisitions prove that the members of the secular 
clergy and monastic orders were not innocent of the public evils, especially 
as regards robbery and the diminution of the patrimony of the crown. They 
complained of the contempt in. which canonical censure was held, but the 
fault was theirs. The spiritual sword was blunted by excessive use ; excom- 
munication, interdict, denial of burial in consecrated ground accompanied all 
the pretensions of the ministers of the altar, even those which the rudest of 
men could plainly perceive to be dictated by shameful cupidity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the nobles as well as the burgesses and peasants 
laughed at the chastisement which the clergy themselves taught them to 
despise. It was this contrast which throughout all Europe wounded the 
most enlightened men and gradually undermined the foundations and politi- 
cal influence of the church. The representation of the prelates was there- 
fore doubly dislo} r al, attributing to the king alone the evils of which they 
were no less guilty, and describing the crimes and excesses of the laity 
towards the clergy, but forgetting to mention the abuse of divine things and 
the cupidity and lawlessness of the clergy. 

The truth is, however, that this new phase of the interminable conflict 
between the clergy and the civil power did not arise from the cause assigned, 
but from the conjunction of circumstances which gave the bishops the means 
of gaining a decisive victory over the crown. The idea of deposing a king 
through the initiative of the church was old, and was considered so feasible 
that in grave cases the popes did not hesitate to allude to it clearly in their 
comminations and threats. In Portugal especially, as a kingdom in a man- 
ner dependent upon the papal throne, such a course must have seemed even 
easier, as the king was without moral or material means of defence J 

SANCHO DEPOSED, ALFONSO III SUCCEEDS (1245 A.D.) 

Censures were passed on the monarch for his persecution of the dean of 
Lisbon. His subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the complaints of the people that the laws were silent, and brute force only 
triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in peace, had he not 
resumed or permitted the spoliation of the church. At length, both clergy 
and people united their murmurs ; they perceived that the king was too feeble 
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i<maeci at .Lisbon. At first the king intended to oppose the inf 

Beomg how generally the deputies owned him,_how P aU d^ 
?i Sfr % P 6late8 m ? P*??aats, J ined his Brother,- he retreated 

"is tr b Sri I ^ C USin ' Ferdinand HI- As that sainti m< 
TVdb too busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the fugitive kino* in "person he 
recommended the interests of his guest to his son Alfonso. *The C^tilhn 
in ante showed no want of zeal in behalf of his relative. He collected a con* 
siderable army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving before Leiria without much 
opposition, he was preparing to storm that fortress, when he was visited bv a 
deputation from the archbishop of Braga, which conjured him, as a true son 
ot the church, not to incur excommunication by opposing the execution of the 
pontifical bulls. The Castilian infante listened, and obeyed : he led back his 
army ; and the deposed monarch, now bereft of all hope, retired to Toledo 
where, early in 1248, lie ended his days. So long as the latter lived, some 
ol the tortmed places in Portugal refused to acknowledge the recent ; but 
on his death without issue there is no evidence that he was ever married 
his brother was peaceably acknowledged as his successor. 

Alfonso III, on arriving at a height which, a few years before, his ambition 
could scarcely have reached, was not without apprehensions that the Cas- 
tilian king or infante might trouble him in his usurpation, and assembled 
the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the means of defence. For- 
tunately for his ambition, both father and son were absorbed by their Anda- 
lusian conquests. To secure, if possible, the good will of the former, he 
sent a considerable aid to the Christian camp, which was readily received 
by the hero. In the meantime he himself resolved to profit by the reverses 
of the misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. At "the head of a 
sufficient force, he accordingly penetrated into that province, and speedily 
recovered the places which the Mohammedans had again surprised. In a 
subsequent expedition, his ardour or avarice led him to encroach on the 
possessions of Alfonso el Sabio, Ferdinand's successor. The Castilian army 
inarched against the Portuguese, who were compelled to retreat. The Cas- 
tilian king did not stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly con- 
quered by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to him, he invaded 
that province, and quickly reduced its chief fortresses. The Portuguese 
was glad to sue for an accommodation ; and it was at length agreed that he 
should marry Dona Beatrice de Guzman, a natural daughter of the Castilian, 
and with her receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As the province had 
been conquered by the subjects of both crowns, equity would have indi- 
cated its division by the two monarchs ; but as such a division would prob- 
ably have led to future wars, the present arrangement might be a politic 
one. The Castilian appears to have reserved to himself the sovereignty of 
Algarve, his feudatory being required both to pay tribute and to furnish a 
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certain number of forces whenever lie should be at war. The cession, with 
whatever conditions it was accompanied, was disagreeable to the Castilians, 
who thought that their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state in 
favour of his daughter. The marriage was solemnised in the following year 
(in 1254), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared forever free 
from homage to the Castilian kings. 

From the facility with which this matrimonial connection was formed, it 
would be inferred that the Portuguese was become a widower. But the countess 
Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her lord. Her only defects 
were her barrenness and her age two which, though no canonist would rec- 
ognise, were sufficient in the mind of so unscrupulous a prince as Alfonso. 
She sailed for Portugal. He refused to see her ; and when at length she forced 
her way into his presence, he heard, unmoved, her entreaties, her expostula- 
tions, and threats. The queen (for such history must call her) retired to 
Boulogne, and laid her complaints before the pope and her liege superior, 
St. Louis. After a patient examination of the case, Alexander IV expe- 
dited a bull, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of Alfonso, and 
annulled the recent marriage with Dona Beatrice. The king persevered in 
his lust, as he had already done in his usurpation, even when excommuni- 
cated by the pope ; and he and his household were interdicted from the 
offices of the church. A second time is she said to have visited Portugal, 
but with as little success. She had married him when poor when almost 
an exile from his native court and had thereby raised him to power and 
riches: and her unshaken attachment unshaken even by his sickening 
ingratitude proves that though the empire of the passions had ceased, she 
possessed an uncommon share of woman's best feeling. Her last act, by 
which she bequeathed a considerable sum to this faithless deserter, was char- 
acteristic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, in 1262, his 
prelates obtained from the pope a bull to render legitimate the present 
marriage.^ 

POLITICAL IMPOBTANCE OF ALFONSO'S BEIGK 

Alfonso determined to bridle the power of the bishops, in spite of his oath 
at Paris. Perceiving that this could only be done with the help of the mass 
of the people, he summoned a cortes at Leiria in 1254, to which representa- 
tives of the cities were elected and sat with the nobles and higher clergy. 
With the help of the cortes one of great importance in the constitutional 
history of Portugal he dared the interdict laid upon the kingdom for hav- 
ing married again (the daughter of Alfonso el Sabio) whilst his first wife 
(Matilda, countess of Boulogne) was alive. Finally, however, on the peti- 
tion of the archbishops and bishops of Portugal, Pope Urban IV legalised the 
disputed marriage in 1262 and legitimated his eldest son, Dom Diniz, while 
in 1263, Alfonso X made over to him the full sovereignty of Algarve. On 
the other hand, the people made use of their power, and in a full cortes at 
Coimbra in 1261 the representatives of the cities boldly denounced Alfonso's 
tampering with the coinage, and compelled recognition of the fact that taxes 
were not levied by the inherent right of the king but the free consent of the 
people. After a prosperous and successful reign Nemesis came upon Alfonso 
in the rebellion of his eldest son Diniz 1 in 1277, which continued until 
1279, in which year the king died. 

Q According to some authorities Diaiz did not rebel at all, but was an exemplary son, and 
was present at his father's death-bed.] 
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DOM DIKIZ 

No better man for such work than the new king, Dom Diniz, could have 
been louncl ; he was himself a poet arid loved letters ; he was a great admin- 
istrator and loved justice; above all he saw the need of agriculture and the 
a i 7 P eace to take the place of incessant wars, and nobly earned the title 
of thsftg Labrador, or Diniz the Labourer. From all these points of view 
his reign is of vast importance in the history of Portugal, though, like all 
reigns of peaceful progress, it is not signalised by many striking events. It 
began with a civil war between Diniz and his brother Alfonso, who disputed 
his legitimacy, which ended in a compromise ; and in 1281 Diniz married 
Isabella, daughter of Pedro III of Aragon, who for her pure and unselfish life 
was canonised in the sixteenth century. His reign is marked by only one 
war with Sanoho IV and his successor, Ferdinand IV, of Castile and Leon, 
which was terminated in 1297 by a treaty of alliance, according to the terms 
of which Ferdinand IV married Constanza, daughter of Diniz, while Alfonso, 
the heir to the throne of Portugal, married Beatrice of Castile, sister of Fer- 
dinand. At the end of this reign war broke out between the king and the 
heir-apparent, and a pitched battle was only prevented in 1323 by St. Isabella 
riding between the armies and making a peace between her husband and her 
son, which lasted until the death of the great peace-monarch, the He Labrador, 
iu 1825.C 

Treachery and abuse of power were so frequent that, notwithstanding 
various diplomatic disloyalties, Diniz was considered one of the most loyal 
and just princes and lords of the two kingdoms. For this reason the two 
great kingdoms of Aragon and Castile appointed him arbitrator in the most 
serious disputes, and submitted to his judgment. Although the genius of 
war did not weave martial crowns for him, as conqueror in battles for 
during his time no great honours fell to the Portuguese arms yet he was 
ever at the head of the national armies in all the campaigns; knowing that 
his most powerful allies had been destroyed and others had betrayed him, he 
had the skilful audacity to penetrate forty leagues into the interior of Castile, 
and availing himself of the opportunity afforded by his opponents' weakness, 
lie increased the Portuguese dominion by two castles and eleven^ important 
towns, as though he were the most successful of warriors. The civil dissen- 
sions which disturbed his reign both arose from the same causes and circum- 
stances, mediaeval feudalism, assisted by Castilian elements. Taking for 
leaders first the brother and then the son of Diniz, the rebels combatted 
royal power in the kingdom, which, supported by the people, daily increased 
feudal privileges and forces. . . 

The husband of Isabella was as rapid and successful in his measures 
against his brother as he was undecided and weak in repressing his son. 
In the first instance his courage was heightened by the just ambition ot 
saf e-o-uarding his throne ; whereas, in the second instance, it was weakened 
by paternal affection and respect of legitimacy in the succession ot the 
crown. 
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However, the principal glory of Diniz was not won with, his sword. Of 
his epoch a perfect king, penetrated by his country's needs, he notably 
increased the territory of Alfonso Henriques, but above all he raised to an 
amazing height the -edifice of internal organisation, the foundations of which 
had been laid by Sancho I. His disloyalties with respect to the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, his rare moments of repressive cruelty, the errors into which 
he may have fallen as a politician, the many faults into which he was in 
truth led by an ardent and sensual character Diniz redeemed them all 
by the general and profound reform he effected with regard to Portuguese 
society, 

He raised the population of the country, as none of his predecessors had 
done, by the means we have spoken of ; he brought agriculture to a pitch of 
prosperity which we now marvel at ; he created the internal industry and 
commerce, promoted municipal organisation, favouring labour, encouraging 
markets, and raising the spirit of the people ; he safeguarded navigation 
by establishing vast societies of mutual aid between merchants, and definitely 
established a navy, with which lie defended the coasts and the Portuguese 
merchant ships against pirates, and equipped his subjects for the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which brought universal and eternal 
fame upon Portugal. He built nearly fifty fortresses, reorganised the popu- 
lar militia, and nationalising the military orders with praiseworthy abnega- 
tion, he widely prepared the defence of the country, and bequeathed to Dom 
Joao I the possibility of opposing a formidable invasion by Castile and estab- 
lishing once for all, with immortal glory, the independence of the country. 

He was a zealous administrator, wise and economic, so that with the 
national resources he left the public treasury wealthy. Of a tolerant spirit, 
prudent and just in the application of the laws, no prince of his own times 
surpassed him in these qualities, then most rare. With gentle measures, 
affectionately and frequently protecting individual rights, he was one of the 
most determined opponents of the excessive privileges of the nobility and 
the church. Having received civil power, bound beneath the yoke of the 
Portuguese clergy, in their turn fettered to the Roman tiara, Diniz not only 
raised this power, but even succeeded in giving life to the national episcopacy. 
The establishment of the councils begun by previous governments largely 
progressed, and the cortes, continuing to summon the deputies of the people, 
was a new and powerful aid towards the destruction of mediaeval, ecclesias- 
tical, and military feudalism in Portugal. With the laws respecting mort- 
main decreed and executed with civic firmness and superior wisdom, the 
clergy were deprived of territorial power and the sovereign right of admin- 
istering justice ; civil actions were brought before secular tribunes, which 
by a usurpation of jurisdiction had up to that time been brought before 
ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The nobles were prohibited from raising new seigniorial castles, and many 
of the old were levelled ; they were deprived of their traditional rights of 
deciding mutual disputes with the sword, of making knights, of exempting 
themselves from the royal tax, turning into fiefs and boroughs the lands they 
had seized without just cause, and even those with which they had established 
merely personal relations, and finally by giving judgment in causes in which 
the nobles claimed for themselves exclusive knowledge, the feudal nobility 
was totally destroyed, as was the temporal power of the church. Up to then 
the beneficial influence of the times sufficed to totally undermine the old 
oligarchic institutions of the Middle Ages, .which were an overwhelming 
oppression of the people, and absorbed the forces of the state. 
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Finally Diniz, who was the greatest poet of the first four centuries of 
Portugal, founded to his honour the Estudaria de Santo Eloy in Lisbon, and 
also the university, causing general enthusiasm ; and by spreading the love 
of letters and study in the country, laid the foundations of secular and pub- 
lic instruction and opened to the Portuguese people the gates of science, and 
consequently those of civilisation and liberty. 

After the work of Alfonso Henriques, that of Diniz is the most import* 
ant which Portuguese history records to us : the first was the founder of the 
military nation ; the second, that of the cultured people. The union of 
those two works gave to Portugal centuries later the possibility of realising, 
in the long evolution of mankind, her glorious mission of enlarging the 
known world. & 

Alfonso IV, surnamed the Brave, had scarcely grasped the reins of sove- 
reignty, when he exhibited, in a manner little becoming royalty, his vindictive 
feelings towards his illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, _who, to escape 
his wrath, had just fled into Castile. Having collected some troops, and been 
joined by a prince of Castile, he entered Portugal, laid waste the frontiers, 
and put to the sword every living being that fell in his way. The king now 
took the field in person, and laid waste the neighbouring territories of Castile. 
These harassing though indecisive hostilities might have continued for years, 
had not St. Isabella left her retreat in the convent of St. Glair, which she had 
founded, and prevailed on her son to permit the return of the exile. 

Another defect of the new king gave great offence to the people his 
neglect of public business, and his addiction to the chase. The first twelve 
years of Alfonso's reign were distracted by hostilities with his namesake 
of Castile, the husband of his daughter. Though these hostilities were 
chiefly owing to the perversity of the infante Don Juan Manuel, it cannot be 
denied that the Portuguese king had abundant reason for dissatisfaction with 
his son-in-law. The usage experienced by the Castilian queen at the hands 
of her husband ; her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, 
not only preferred to herself, but the sole depository of the royal favour ; 
the studied insults to which she was daily exposed both from her husband 
and his minion, at length exhausted her patience, and drew forth some com- 
plaints to her father. The influence, too, which Don Juan Manuel obtained 
in the Portuguese court through the marriage of his repudiated daughter 
Constanza with Pedro, son and heir of the Portuguese king, was uniformly 
exerted to embroil the two crowns. Alfonso of Portugal at length sent a 
herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground both of the unjust treat- 
ment of the queen, whom her husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, 
and of the continued detention of Constanza. His next step was to enter 
Castile and ravage the country as far as the vicinity of 'Seville. 

The war was now as destructive as it was indecisive and even inglorious : 
it was one of mutual ravage, of shameless rapine, and unblushing cruelty. 
Instead of meeting each other on a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other's territory, and collecting as much booty as they 
could carry away : sometimes, however, the contest was decided on the deep, 
but with little success to either party. At length, through the efforts of the 
pope, the two princes agreed to a truce, and to the opening of negotiations 
for peace. But one of the conditions was the removal of Leonora de Guzman 
a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was entirely governed by that 
lady, was in no disposition to execute, but the preparations of the Mohamme- 
dans, which he knew were chiefly directed against himself, and the loud 
complaints of his own subjects, forced him to promise at least that it should 
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be conceded. To the departure of Constanza, the restitution of some insig- 
nificant fortresses which had been reduced, and even to the return of his 
queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance *, but though he consented for Leo- 
nora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after the conclusion 
of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer exhibited a marked neglect : 
on the contrary, he treated her with all the outward respect due to her char- 
acter and station ; and the good understanding was confirmed by her ad- 
mirable moderation. 

In the wars which the Castilian had to sustain against the Mohammedans, 
the Portuguese so nobly did he forget his wrongs when the interests 
of Christendom were at stake was no inefficient ally. He was present 
at the great battle on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power 
was so signally humbled. This aid he continued readily to supply, until the 
death of Alfonso of Castile, by the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350. 



THE ROMANCE OF INES DE CASTKO 

The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the Cruel, successor 
of Alfonso XI, were fully equalled by one in Portugal. Soon after his mar- 
riage with Constanza, Pedro, the infante of Portugal, had become passionately 
smitten with one of her attendants, Dona Ines de Castro, a lady of surpassing 
beauty, and frail as beautiful. That he made love to her, and that his crim- 
inal suit was favourably received, is indubitable, both from the deep grief 
which preyed on the spirits of Constanza, and from the anxiety of the king, 
lest this new favourite should be the cause of the same disturbance in Por- 
tugal, as Leonora de Guzman had occasioned in Castile. To prevent the 
possibility of a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused liies to hold 
over the baptismal font a child of Pedro's in other words, to contract 
a near spiritual affinity. But the man whom the sacred bond of wedlock 
could not restrain was not likely to be deterred from his purpose by an 
imaginary bar. After Constanza's death in childbed, 1345, he privately 
married the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of the first wife 
this second union was contracted, whether immediately, or after Ines had 
borne him three children, has been matter of much dispute. It appears that 
the marriage was celebrated on the 1st day of January, 1354, when Ines must 
have borne him four children, of which three survived. It also appears that 
a papal dispensation was obtained for it, and that it took place at Braganza, 
in presence of a Portuguese prelate and his own chamberlain. However 
secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, who, partly through 
envy at the rising favour of the Castros, and partly through dread of the 
consequences which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king to 
interfere in behalf of young Ferdinand, the son of Pedro and Constanza, and 
the lawful heir to the monarchy. From the boundless influence possessed 
over the mind of Pedro by Dona Ines, it was feared that the true heir would 
be set aside from the succession in favour of her offspring. In the end, they 
wrung from him a reluctant consent to her death. The king, hearing that 
his son had departed on a hunting excursion for a few days, hastily left 
Monte-mor, and proceeded to the convent of St. Glair, at Coimbra, where 
Ines then was. On learning his approach, she at once apprehended his object. 
Her only resource was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children by 
the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, prostrated herself at his 
feet, and in the most pathetic terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her 
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Alfonso presents a totally distinct character from that of his son ; an exem- 
plary husband, he made every effort to raise by royal authority the moral 
tone in the relation between the sexes, and to check the dissolute customs 
of the times. He made severe laws against those who availed themselves of 
such usages and customs up to that time in vogue, which seduced by 
endearments, or other means, various virgins and widows leading honest 
lives to make use of them for their evil purposes ; ^he denounced " any man 
or woman guilty of panderage, and keeping in their houses for this purpose 
virgins, married women, religious, or widows." At the exact moment that 
he was publishing some of his most severe laws upon this matter his sou 
gave cause of scandal by his real or apparent cohabitation with Dona Ines de 
Castro. Finally he left the kingdom to his successor in perfect internal and 
external peace, and it would be cruel injustice to deny that under his gov- 
ernment the work of the political consolidation of Portuguese society made 
important progress. & 

PEDRO THE SEVERE 

Pedro I was scarcely established 011 the throne before he gave way to his 
uncontrollable desire for vengeance on the murderers of Doiia Ines. Know- 
ing that they had sought protection in Castile, and how eager his namesake 
of that country \vas for the surrender of several Castilians, who, in like man- 
ner, had obtained an asylum in Portugal, he paid court to that monarch, with 
whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he despatched ten of his 
galleys to serve in the war against Aragon. Having declared the fugitive 
nobles, who were three in number, Pedro Coelho, Alvaro Gonsalves, and 
Diogo Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and confiscated all their pos- 
sessions, he either proposed or received the proposal there is some doubt 
from which of the two monarchs it originally came, or whether it may not be 
equally attributed to both for the arrest of their personal enemies. On a 
given day the obnoxious Castilians were arrested in Portugal, the Portuguese 
in Castile, and were surrendered to their respective executioners. Of the 
three Portuguese, however, Pacheco escaped. 

The escape of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king ; but he 
resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were placed in his reach. Both 
were thrown into a deep dungeon, put to the torture, with the view of elicit- 
ing whether others were implicated in the same crime. They withstood the 
acute torments they were made to endure with a firmness truly admirable 
a circumstance that increased beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was 
present at the hellish scene. With Coelho in particular, whom not a word, 
not a groan, had escaped, he was so exasperated that he seized a whip and 
struck him on the face. This indignity affected the high-spirited knight far 
more than his present sufferings. Regarding the king with eyes full of fury, 
he loaded him not merely with the keenest reproaches, but with a torrent of 
abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, and ordered his victims to be trans- 
ferred from the dungeon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. There 
he appeared at the window, expressing a savage delight at the new torments 
they sustained. At length the living hearts of both were plucked from their 
bodies ; hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flames ; and when con- 
sumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 

The next proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike the remains and memory 
of the unfortunate Lies. He convoked the states of his kingdom at Cas- 
tanedo, and, in their presence, made oath on the holy Gospels that, in the 
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year 1354, he liad married that lady. The witnesses of the fact, the bishop of 
Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the bull 
of dispensation produced which Pope Innocent VI had granted for the 
celebration of the ceremony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled 
nobles and clergy that Ines had been the lawful wife of their prince ; and 
she was unanimously declared entitled to the honours usually paid to the 
Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy of her offspring might never be 
disputed, copies of the papal dispensation and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion, were multiplied and dispersed throughout the kingdom. The 
validity of the marriage being thus established, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due honour to her remains. He ordered two magnificent tombs, both 
of white marble, to be constructed, one for himself, the other for that lady, and 
placed them in the monastery of Alcobaga. He then proceeded to the church 
of St. Glair at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be brought from the sepul- 
chre, to be arrayed in royal ornaments, to be placed on a throne with a 
crown on the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive the homage 
of his assembled courtiers. From that church it was conveyed on a magnifi- 
cent car, accompanied by nobles and high-born daines, all clad in mourning, 
to the monastery of Alcobaga. 1 

As the subsequent transactions of the Portuguese king with his name- 
sake of Castile have been already related [in the history of Spain, Chapter 
III], nothing now remains but briefly to notice his internal administration. 
It is allowed to have been as rigorous as it was whimsical. With the view 
of correcting the extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders of 
his people, he made a law that whoever bought or sold on credit should be 
punished if the first offence, by stripes; if the second, by death. In his 
own household he set the example of paying for everything in money the 
instant it was purchased. If he was thus severe against thoughtless impru- 
dence, he could not be expected to be more lenient towards guilt. Of the 
vices which he visited with unpitying vengeance, fornication and adultery 
were the most obnoxious to him. That the lover of Ines cle Castro should 
thus hold in abhorrence those which, he had so long practised might create sur- 
prise, were it not proved by general experience, not only that we are most 
forward to condemn in others imperfections to which ourselves are prone, 
but that kings are too often eager to plead exemption from obligations bind- 
ing on the rest of mankind. Hearing that the bishop of Oporto lived in 
a state of concubinage, the royal moralist laid on him unmercifully with 
a whip. As he was one day proceeding along a street, he heard a woman 
call another by an opprobrious name. He speedily inquired into the affair ; 
and, finding that the latter had been violated previous to her marriage by her 
husband, he consigned the offender to the executioner. Suspecting that the 
wife of a certain merchant was unfaithful to her conjugal duty, he caused 
her to be watched until he detected her in the actual crime ; both lady and 
paramour were immediately committed to the flames. An old woman pros- 
tituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral ; the woman was burned, the 
admiral sentenced to lose his head a sentence, however, which he escaped 
by flight. Other offences against the laws were punished, sometimes in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, but generally to his caprice. An inferior officer 
of the law one day complained that a gentleman on whom he had served a 

[ 1 Like all other romantic events, tins story has attracted the critics, their chief objection to it 
being the fact that the contemporary historian Lopes, !> who describes the death of IfSes with much 
detail, has nothing to say of the exhumation and coronation. But such negative argument must 
be cautiously used and historians have not yet annulled the story of Ines.] 
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process had struck him and plucked him by the beard ; Pedro turned to the 
presiding judge, and said, "I have been struck, and my beard has been 
plucked, by one of my subjects ! " The judge, who understood the appeal, 
caused the culprit to be arrested and beheaded. Perceiving that causes 
were frequent, tedious, and expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he 
purged his courts of all advocates and proctors, of all who had a manifest 
interest in litigation, and reduced all processes to a simple statement of the 
case by the parties concerned, and of the sentence by the judges, reserving, 
however, to himself the privilege of deciding appeals. If we add that Pedro 
was liberal of rewards, and fond of music and dancing, the character of the 
royal barbarian will be completed. 

Ferdinand I, son of Pedro and the princess Constanza, was ill fitted to 
succeed monarchs so vigorous as his immediate predecessors. Fickle, irreso- 
lute, inconstant, without discernment, directed by no rule of conduct, obedi- 
ent only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to recreations still 
more censurable, the very benevolence of his nature was a calamity. 

After the death of the Castilian Pedro the Cruel, Ferdinand, considering 
himself the true heir to the crown, assumed the regal title and arms of Cas- 
tile. His ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enterprise so important 
as that of encountering and attempting to dethrone the bastard usurper 
Henry of Trastamara. From the recesses of his palace, he appeared to wit- 
ness the invasion of his kingdom and the defeat of his armies with indiffer- 
ence. When, in 1373, Lisbon itself was invested by the Castilian king, the 
defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the inhabitants, and to 
their deep-rooted hatred of the Spanish sway. The same year, indeed, peace 
was made through the mediation of the pope ; but it was often broken by 
Ferdinand during the reign both of Henry of Trastamara and Juan I, the 
son and successor of that prince. The marriage of Beatrice, daughter of 
Ferdinand, with Juan, in 1382, and the treaty for uniting the two crowns, 
have been related in the history of Spain [Chapter V], and to that history 
the reader is referred for an account of the obscure and indecisive, however 
destructive, wars between the two kingdoms. 

During these transactions proposals were frequently made for restoring 
permanent harmony by matrimonial alliances. At first Ferdinand cast his 
eyes on the infanta Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry; but, 
with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the obligation. He next promised 
to raise a daughter of Henry of Trastamara, also named Leonora, to the 
Portuguese throne. When the time approached for the celebration of this 
marriage, Ferdinand fell passionately in love with one of his own subjects 
a Leonora like the rest. 1 To beauty of the finest order, Leonora added a 
sprightliness which charmed and a wit which captivated him; biit these 
were far inferior to her ambition, and unsupported by one single principle 
of honour or virtue. She was already the wife of Dom JoSo Lourengo da 
Cunha, lord of Pombeiro. "Of that we are well aware," said Ferdinand; 
"but they are related by blood, and they married without a dispensation: 
the engagement may easily be annulled." Proceedings for the cassation of the 
marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and as the husband 
offered no opposition to them, doubtless because he had no wish to con- 
tend with a plaintiff whose cause was backed by legions of soldiers, it was 
declared null Not considering himself safe in Portugal, Dotn Lourengo fled 

1 "This name proved terrible to the king," says Lemos.7 This name, indeed, in all the 
three cases, is a most singular coincidence : it did not prove terrible, however it might be perni- 
cious to the interests of the kingdom. 
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into Castile, evidently little afflicted at the loss of an unprincipled woman. 1 
There is reason to believe that it was Ferdinand's original intention 
to make her his mistress; but she had too much policy to become the tool of 
one whom she had resolved to rule; and she assumed the appearance of so 
much modesty, that to gain his object he was forced to marry her. 

But this marriage was strictly private a precaution adopted as well to 
stifle the murmurs of his subjects as to prevent the indignant remonstrances 
of Henry. It was, however, suspected, and the very suspicion produced 
great dissatisfaction throughout the kingdom nowhere so great as in the 
capital. A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the streets, and 
headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach the king for his 
imprudence. Ferdinand said that he had neither married nor intended to 
marry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, insisted 
that he should take an oath the following day to the same effect in the 
church of Sao Domingos a promise which he readily made. At the time 
appointed, they proceeded to the church, but found to their mortification 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to Santarem, In the 
height of their fury they apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their 
insulting conduct so incensed the queen that she procured a royal order for 
the arrest and execution of the tailor and his chief associates. The fear 
which this act of severity struck into the people emboldened the king to 
publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now hastened to court, to 
recognise their new queen. All readily kissed her hand with the exception, 
of Dom Diniz, son of Pedro and Ines de Castro, who accompanied his refusal 
in open court with expressions of contempt. Ferdinand drew his poniard, 
and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, but for the 
interference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even Joao, the grand- 
master of Aviz, a natural son of the late king, who is about to perform so 
memorable a part in the national history, bowed before the triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 
policy, disarmed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed possession 
of her new dignity. 

The insult to the royal family of Castile involved in this imprudent 
marriage was one of the causes which led to the hostilities that followed 
hostilities in which the country was laid waste, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and 
that capital invested. On the conclusion of peace, in 1373, which was 
cemented by the marriage of a natural daughter of Ferdinand with a natural 
son of Henry, tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years; but the Portu- 
guese court, through the ambition and wickedness of the queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Ferdinand had only a daughter the princess 
Beatrice by Leonora, and as no hopes of future issue appear to have been 
entertained, the infante Joao, brother of the king, (not the bastard of that 
name who was the grand-master of Aviz, but the eldest surviving son of Pedro 
and Ines de Castro), was regarded as the presumptive heir to the crown. 
To set him aside from the succession was now the object of the queen. 
Fortunately for her purpose, the imprudence of the prince presented her 
with the means. Struck with the personal charms of Donna Maria, sister 
of the queen, he privately married her. The step was not hidden from 
Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her 
intended victim into profound security, proposed to the infante the hand of 
her own child, and with it the throne of Portugal, As she expected, her 

1 To disarm ridicule "by braving it, and to prove how little the affair had affected him, the 
exiled husband attached to each side of his cap a golden horn. 
IL TV. VOL. x. 2 a 
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offer was declined; but she was resolved to move heaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession of supreme power. 1 he 
former she appears to have hated: her destruction was certainly planned 
with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she assumed the 
appearance of intense affliction; assured him that she knew of his marriage 
with her sister; but that regard for him and his honour, as well as for the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to conceal that sister's 
depravity. "You are betrayed, prince! " was the substance of her address. 
" Maria loves another, to whom she grants her favours! " 

Unfortunately, Joao, who was unacquainted with her real character, and 
who could not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sister, im- 
plicitly believed her ; and in the madness of his rage, hastened to Ooimbra, 
where the princess then abode. She met him with her usual smiles, and, on 
being repulsed, falteringly demanded the cause. "Because," replied the 
infuriated husband, " you have divulged our marriage and sacrificed my 
honour." " Bid your attendants retire," pleaded the poor woman, " and I 
will satisfy you." "I come not to hear your excuses," Joao retiirned 
furiously, " but to punish your guilt," and at the same time his dagger found 
a way to her heart. She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, while 
he mounted his horse and fled. The cause of all this wickedness affected 
inconsolable grief, threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance 
on the murderer. But whether she found the king averse to justice, 
or whether she feared the indignation of the infante, who, sooner or later, 
would become acquainted with the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed 
her proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return to court. But 
there everyone shunned him no one more eagerly than Leonora ; so 
that, seeing his hopes of Beatrice at an end, he retired into the province 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, where he was soon acquainted with the bloody 
perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust his safety, he fled into 
Castile, his heart torn by remorse for the fate of one whom he had pas- 
sionately loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him. 

Though on the accession of Juan I of Castile Ferdinand readily renewed 
the peace between the two crowns, and consented to marry his daughter 
Beatrice to the heir of the Castilian, his characteristic fickleness was such 
that he soon resolved to resume hostilities. To engage the duke of Lancas- 
ter in his cause, he sent a trusty messenger to England, Dom Joao Ferdi- 
nand Andeiro, who concluded a league with the Plantagenet. To conceal 
this negotiation from the world, especially from the Castilian, he pretended 
great anger with Andeiro, whom he arrested, and confined to the fortress of 
Estremos. During his agreeable captivity in this place, he was frequently 
visited by the disguised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the queen, 
and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and solicited for 
his advice. As his^ person was unexceptionable, his address elegant, and his 
manners prepossessing, he soon won so far on the credulous Leonora that she 
became the willing partner of his lust, and still more of his ambition. In 
the hostilities which followed the arrival of the earl of Cambridge, he was 
released, and, by her influence, was invested with the lordship of Ourem. 

Ferdinand at length saw that the affections of his queen were estranged 
from him, and transferred to Andeiro. Yet such was his deplorable weak- 
ness I he met both with constrained smiles, and deputed both to be present 
at the marriage of his daughter Beatrice with Juan of Castile. On this 
occasion the favourite appeared with a splendour which might have become 
a sovereign prince, but which filled the beholders with indignation or envy. 
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The perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her insolent paramour was at 
length too much even for the feeble Ferdinand. In the agony of his feel- 
ings he one day opened his heart to the grand-master of Aviz, who he knew 
hated Andeiro, and with whom he planned that minion's assassination. But 
his own death, the result alike of constitutional weakness of frame and men- 
tal suffering, saved him from the guilt of murder. The reign of this sover- 
eign was one of the most deplorable that ever afflicted Portugal. The wars 
with Castile, wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously conducted, and 
the consequent invasions of his territory by his more powerful neighbours* 
impoverished his peopled 





CHAPTER II 
THE PERIOD OF GLORY AND DISCOVERY 
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BY the death of Ferdinand, his daughter Beatrice, queen of Castile, was 
the true heir to the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expect- 
ing a foreign yoke, had, on the marriage of the infanta, expressly stipulated 
that, in case of Ferdinand's death, the government should be vested in a 
regent, until she had a son capable of assuming the sovereignty ; that son, 
too, to be educated not in Castile but in Portugal. When that event hap- 
pened, she had no child a circumstance that induced her husband to claim 
the crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with vexation. They 
were satisfied neither with their intended sovereign, Juan, nor with the 
regent^ Leonora, the queen-mother, whom the will of the late king appointed 
to that dignity. And when, in conformity with the demands of the Castil- 
ian, Beatrice was proclaimed in Lisbon, the people either exhibited a mourn- 
ful silence, or cried out that they would have no other king than their infante 
Joao, son of Pedro and Ines de Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria, 
sister of Leonora, whose tragical fate has been recorded. But Joao and his 
brother Diniz now languished in the dungeons of Castile, 1 whither they had 
been consigned by the king, who knew that, if suffered to enter Portugal, 
they would speedily thwart his views of dominion. Until these princes 
could be restored to their country, and until Beatrice should have an heir, 
the Portuguese resolved to deprive the queen-mother of the regency, in 
favour of Dom JOLO, the grand-master of Aviz, who alone seemed able to 
defend their national independence. 

1 A bastard daughter of Ferdinand and her husband were about the same time placed in 
confinement. 
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Dom Joao, as before observed, was an illegitimate son of King Pedro, by 
a lady ot Galicia, and born in 1357. At seven years of age he had been 
invested with the high dignity of grand-master, and his education intrusted 
A n6 i abl6St commanders of tn e order. No man could be better 

adapted for the conjuncture in which circumstances placed him. Cool, yet 
prompt; prudent, yet in the highest degree courageous; unrestrained by 
conscience, and ready to act either with cunning or violence, according as 
either appeared necessary to his purpose, he would indeed have been a for- 
midable opponent to any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castil- 
lan. Seeing the favourable disposition of the people, and confiding in his 
own mental resources, he commenced a policy which, if at first cautious, was 
sure to prove efficacious. Though Leonora pretended great sorrow for her 
husband's death, and endeavoured, by affected mildness, as well as by an 
administration truly liberal, to win the popular favour, her object was pene- 
trated and despised. But a stronger sentiment was felt for Andeiro, who 
directed her at his pleasure, and whose death was now decreed by the grand- 
master. To remove the latter under some honourable pretext from court, 
lie was charged by Leonora with the government of Alemtejo. He accepted 
the trust ; but, accompanied by twenty-five resolute followers, returned to 
Lisbon, December 6th, 1383, and hastened to the royal apartments, where 
he knew he should find Andeiro. The guilty pair were as usual together* 
Joao struck the count with a dagger; a knight of his suite by a second blow 
deprived the victim of life. 

The tragical deed was hailed with characteristic acclamations by the 
populace, who, profiting by the example, massacred everyone suspected to 
be hostile to the pretensions of their new idol, among them the bishop of 
Lisbon. 1 Their mangled corpses remained long without sepulture, a prey to 
dogs and beings more savage than dogs. Leonora now fled from the city 
to Alemquer. On the way, she turned her eyes for a moment back on the 
towers of that capital, and, in the bitterness of her heart prayed that she 
might live to see it wrapped in flames. After her departure, Joao complained 
that he was unequal to oppose his powerful enemies ; and pretended that he 
would retire into England, to pass his remaining days in tranquillity. This 
hypocritical policy alarmed the mob, who dreaded being abandoned to jus- 
tice, and tumult uously flocked around him, insisting that he should assume 
the regency until Beatrice should become the mother of a son destined to 
rule over them. With much apparent reluctance, he accepted the proffered 
dignity, in the resolution of securing one much higher. 

' The first measures of the new regent were characteristic of the man. He 
published an edict in which entire pardon was promised to all criminals, 
whatever their offences, who should assist him in opposing the queen and the 
Spaniards. -At this unexpected call, great numbers amounting, we are 
told, to thousands hastened from their prisons or their haunts to swell his 
army. Many of the great towns were persuaded to follow the example of, 
Lisbon. The impunity with which his followers perpetrated every possible 
crime was too alluring not to increase the number. Murder, plunder, rape, 
and sacrilege were the constant attendants of this lawless party. The abbess 
of the convent of Castres was dragged from her cloister, poniarded before 
the high altar, and her body was subjected to brutalities of which not even 
the mention would be tolerated by the reader. In the end it was dragged 
to a public square, and there left. This is but one instance, among numbers 

* The fate of this prelate has excited little pity among the orthodox Portuguese, such as 
Lemos,* because lie favoured the anti-pope. 
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which have been preserved and among thousands of which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum; yet no attempt was 
made to punish them by the regent, who felt that the license thus allowed 
was his only tenure on the attachment of his adherents. , . . 

The kino* of Castile invaded the kingdom, received the submission of 
several places, and penetrated to Santarem, to concert with his mother-in- 
law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of Joao. But that 
ambitious woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king her 
authority had ceased, soon regarded his cause with indifference, ultimately 
with dislike. Her intrigues were planned more frequently to thwart than 
to aid his measures ; so that, aware of her faithless character, he at length 
caused her to be arrested and to 'be confined in the convent of lordesillas, 
near Valladolid. . 

As allusion has already been made [in the history of bpain, Laiapter V J 
to the chief events of the present war, little more remains to be said of them. 
Though Lisbon was invested both by sea and land, and in a few months 
reduced to the greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability and valour 
by the grand-master and his captains. To end the distractions of his country, 
the states, early in 1385, were convoked at Coimbra. There the creatures of 
the regent proposed his proclamation as king, as the only measure capable 
of restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation to withstand the 
arms of Castile. They even endeavoured to show that he was the nearest 
heir to the .crown. The issue of liies de Castro they set aside, as sprung 
from an adulterous connection ; and the same objection they urged against 
Beatrice, whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, not of the late 
king, but of the lord de Pornbeiro. On the 6th clay of April, 1385, Joao 
was unanimously proclaimed king. 

Joao I, having attained the great object of his ambition, vigorously pre- 
pared for the war with his rival of Castile. The decisive victory gained by 
Joao at Aljubarrota ; the alternations of success and failure that succeeded ; 
the arrival of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Castilian crown in right 
of his wife Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel : the alliance between 
the two princes, JoSo marrying Philippa, a daughter of the duke ; the subse- 
quent reconciliation between the latter and the king of Castile, cemented 
by the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the Plantagenet, with 
Henry, son of Juan, and other transactions of these troubled times, have 
already been noticed in the history of Spain. Peace was made and broken 
more than once ; the success lay with the Portuguese king a success, 
however, attributable as much to the internal troubles of Castile after the 
death of Juan I as to the valour of Joao. When a more durable peace was 
concluded in 1403, the Portuguese had recovered their fortunes, and were in 
possession of Badajoz. 

The next few years were passed in tranquillity by the king in improving 
the administration of the realm. His salutary severity was above all directed 
against murderers and robbers by profession, and also against such as took 
justice into their own hands. By these means he became a popular monarch 
with all but some of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, Dom Nunho Alvares Pereiro, 
called the " holy constable," he was more indebted than to any other cause, 
both for his crown and for the successful issue of the Castilian war ; and he 
had thought no rewards too great for such services. But if he showered 
the revenues of whole towns and vast estates on that able and faithful man, 
he rewarded with a pitiful spirit the attachment of others. 
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THE TAKING OF CEUTA (1415 A.D.) 

By his queen. Philippa, 'daughter of the duke of Lancaster, Joao had 
several children, of whom five were sons. As these princes grew in years, 
they displayed great martial ardour, and promised to become the bulwarks of 
the country and throne. He had resolved to confer on them the honour 
of knighthood, an d to celebrate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. 
But they despised the peaceful lists, and besought his permission to win their 
spurs in a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The fortress 
of Ceuta \ on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to them the 
most inviting of conquests. Though eager to gratify a propensity which he 
loved, the king was at first startled by the magnitude of the proposed enter- 
prise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the 
bravest portion of the Mohammedan population : to reduce them a con- 
siderable armament must be prepared, and at an expense which he was loath 
to incur. In the end, however, he yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the 
expedition was resolved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre 
the place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to the project. 
But, as secrecy alone could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of 
the design would have enabled the pirates to increase the number of their 
defenders and the strength of their works, the whole peninsula was in sus- 
pense, and not without alarm at the preparations of the king. Having 
tranquillised the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the Moors of Granada, as to 
his intentions, and fearful of rousing the suspicions of the Africans, he 
intimated that his armament was to be led against the count of Holland. 
Not even the death of his queen, who was carried off by the plague, 2 nor 
his advanced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, havmg^ol- 
lected a considerable number of vessels from most parts, and been joined, 
by adventurers from most nations of Europe, accompanied by his sons and 
his chief nobles, Joao embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the 
middle of August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish governor, 
Salat ben Salat, a man advanced in years but of undaunted courage, pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence.* ^fo^nnrarvTiiqi-orian 
So soon as the Moors of the town," writes the contempoiaiy Dorian 
Arurara d saw the fleet nearing their walls, they placed lighted torches in 
all the Windows and apertures to show the Christians that they were much 
more mmierous than they thought, and thus on account of its pea [ size and 

mses and property, and many of them to quit this life, made tins brave 

o^t anchor should be enabled to make preparations for the following daj, 
'nd wHh ihe lanterns in front of the flag ships and the torches the men 
carried in their hands, the fleet was well illuminated. 

ri in the Moorish form SeUa-a, corruption of Septen, from the seven hills on which the town 

and fortress are built-l T, r i nc ess is held in high respect in Portugal : " Tantas enim 

2 The memory of this English PC<MS is na ,,- factlm mdebatur, quod ipsa comprobasset" 

opinion* ccpnd populum ^^^TJ^f^ tMs queen, who had all the martial spint of 
i**?,*^^*^^* a charge to .wield the weapon m defence 

y and especially against the misbeheveis. 
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A spectacle as dazzling as it was sinister, by the light of which the 
waters of the strait must have presented a terrible and fantastic appearance, 
iddened by the reflection of the torches as though a sea of blood, covered 
2Jh dancinVli-hts, separated the Moorish city from the floating Christian 
Imp M&n on the following day, the 20th of August the Portuguese 
S'ready for the combat, and the king, Joao I, in a galiot went about 
Mum* the ships giving the last instructions, recommending to all that Dom 
TTpnrv should be the first to land. 

But as the Moors had sailed out of the town to attack the Portuguese 
upon the landing, some of the knights became so impatient that two at least, 
upon uie i & JogQ Fogaca and Ruy Gongalves, jumped 

011 shore a few moments before the prince, 
who, however, took the lead in the battle. 
The movement of the Moors in coming 
down to the shore was a vain attempt of the 
younger men ; the truth was that, following 
the example of Salat ben Salat, they were 
greatly discouraged, and panic increased 
among them upon seeing two athletes of 
Barbary, two giants of the desert, over- 
come, one by Ruy Gongalves, and the 
other by Vasco Martius de Albergaria. 
The infante Dom Henry fancied he caught 
.sight of his brother Dom Duarte, whom 
Dom Joao had forbidden to take part in the 
combat, in the thickest of the fight, and 
presently discovered that he had not been 
mistaken. The presence of the two brothers 
if possible raised the courage of the Portu- 
guese still more. 

Dom Henry wished to await the land- 
ing of the rest of the army, as he had been 
recommended to do, but Dom Duarte was 
of opinion that they might enter the town 
with the Moors, or at least seize the gate 
of Almina to open a passage for their men. 
The gate was indeed taken by surprise. 
Having passed the gate, the two infantes 
took up their position on a hill dominating 
the streets of the city. 

Meanwhile Vasco Fernandes de Athaide 
had succeeded in beating down another 
gate, thus opening a new passage to the Portuguese soldiers, who were now 
divided into three bands. To have greater freedom, the heir to the crown 
threw off his armour, leaving merely a coat of mail ; his movements being 
thus made freer he was able to advance rapidly, so that when Dom Henry 
resolved to follow his example he could no longer find him. Dom Duarte 
had reached the highest point of the Moorish town, called Cesto, and Dom 
Henry, wishing to join him, entered the street leading to it, driving the 
Moors before him. 

The general landing of the army had not yet taken place, as Dom JoSo I 
had not finished his review of the "fleet. When he sent his son Dom Pedro 
to tell Dom Duarte to land, the answer came that he was already within 
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"town. The king then gave orders for all to land, and the Portuguese 
* divided into four bodies, marched upon the town. 
*he affliction of the women who fled, pressing their little children to 
" breasts, and the despair with which many men concealed their property, 
ed carrying it with them, raised the courage of the Moorish warriors, 
spurred them to make one supreme effort by which they succeeded in 
ng many Portuguese before them. Dom Henry would not check the 
fugitives in their flight, for fear of harming those who followed, who 
consequently be thrown back on the Moors, but when the latter 
hed, followed by a few knights, he barred the way. At the same 
tie, ashamed of their fear and encouraged by the infante's presence, the 
>x~~buguese returned to the charge, and the enemy fled in confusion. Mean- 
xlle the Moors received reinforcements and renewed the fight, but were 
ixlxi repulsed by the Portuguese, encouraged by the infante. 

The Moors falling back, the infante, followed only by seventeen of his 
sin, pursued them ; a desperate fight ensued, principally because the Moors 
sompted to carry off a Portuguese knight, whom the infante wished to 
soever. The Moors finally gave way, but the infante Dom Henry found 
.11. self shut in by the ruinous walls of the town, with only five knights at 
* side. Heroically maintaining his difficult position, he waited in vain for 
.ii.f orcements ; he was believed to be dead, until he was at last found by a 
n."fcuguese knight. 

'".Che infante wished to remain in his dangerous position until reinforce- 
51 its reached him, but the entreaties addressed to him in the name of 
; father and Dom Duarte induced him to retreat ; he proceeded to join his 
ilxer at a mosque. Meanwhile the sun had set, and seeing a flight of 
xi'i'ows resting upon the towers of the fort, the Portuguese inferred that the 
^ ox*s had abandoned it. Salat ben Salat had fled with the garrison. They 
3Z'eupon raised the flag of St. Vincent, patron of Lisbon, 011 the top of the 
rfciress. The conquest was won ; the loss on the side of the Moors was 
avy, but the Portuguese loss was trifling ; we will not however quote any 
iiti~l>er as great doubts exist on the subject. 

On the following day the Moors appeared once more before the fortress ; 
>xxx Duarte and the constable sallied out to encounter them ; these vain 
;t,oks were repeated, but the king strictly forbade his heir to take part in 
3se skirmishes. 

On the first Sunday the king decided to hear mass with his sons in the 
Lixcipal mosque of the town, already purified. Two bells pealed joyously 
>m the highest tower. "How is this?" asked the major. The reply is 
t -cuiinteresting : the town of Lagos had been a few years previously 
isrteked by the Moors, who sacked the place and carried away these bells, 
:l concealed them, but now discovered, they summoned the Christians to 
/-I roe service. . 

The service was celebrated with great solemnity ; Dom Joao knighted his 
is, Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and Dom Henry. On their side Joao I's 
is* Imighted various valiant noblemen of their retinue. The aim of the 
p edition was realised, and the African lion began to give way before the 
\ver of Portugal./ 

The government of the place was at first offered to a valiant knight, 
=Lxtiii Alfonso de Mello ; and when he declined the dangerous honour, it 
, s solicited and obtained by one of greater prowess still, Dom Pedro cle 
* Inezes, founder of the illustrious house of Villa Real. Having left a small 
fc select garrison in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the place 
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Mia Ui assaults of the Moors, Joao re-embarked, and with the 
t .n armament returned to Lisbon. 

;i" *<i the governor, Dom Pedro, and of the horsemen he com- 
' *''MM;int, and enthusiastic theme of praise by the national 
uuml.iT ot skirmishes which he was compelled to sustain dur- 
\ - i'- - immediately following the reduction of Ceuta is said, no 
1 >> * t< have exceeded the number of days. It is certain 
uTnuu'ut the place was frequently assailed by the whole 

n Moors, aided by the fleet of their brethren of Granada. 
i^*u by sorties obtained considerable booty, especially in 
1 his warfare was as horrid as it was picturesque. When 

and Almagaveres arrived at the village which they 
stroy, and the inhabitants of which were sure to be 
'^'iirrally divided into two or three bands, forced the 
* \vlnrli they set on fire, and either massacred such as 
, or forced them back into the flames. The sudden con- 
I - of the* women and children, rendered still more dis- 
f nit.^hU and the bloody figures of the assailants, gazing 
n f h* scene before them, bore a character too demoniacal 
'it'ii all was finished, when the flames were expiring, and 
id |ifrt-*'<l the sky, the orthodox warriors returned to the 
t.'d and our Lady for their success." 1 

<* f at n.u -I ties, the Moors now gathered in formidable num- 
ui the neighbourhood, but from wherever the fame of 

* net .rated ; but they -were always repulsed by the valiant 
*4* its art* represented as not much inferior to those of the 
i \ .ill-aria. The very exaggerations, however, prove that 

i! .* most, valiant knight of a valiant nation. But during 
M ?! sit*;?*! was laid to the place ; a circumstance sufficiently 
i i r|*Mt'u;iI strngg-les for empire among the Mohammedan 
n \i'rii';u lu 1419 the fortress was first invested, and by 
' i-iiou;rlj to inspire the assailants with the hope of success. 
,} k*h *-nsiU!<l, the Christians, notwithstanding the loss of 
i*u ., \vrns as usual, victorious; and "a pleasant thing it 
*ti* uu'h'iv* vw to see our men, like the waters which flowed 
..mki*-l with inlidel blood." After some days the ^ siege 
tin* loss of some thousands on the part of the Africans. 
?h- n,vernor time to congratulate himself on this event, 
. 4 iji'\vs which filled him with apprehension that a 
.tnuv, and a fleet from Granada, were preparing to move 

in soliciting 1 succour from King Joao, who as readily 
v;is t'ho place invested this time by sea and land ; and, 
tr of the besieged was almost superhuman. Fearing, 
j tUt it nattily surrender, if not more effectually succoured, 
/u of his sons the infantes Henry and Joao to sail 
V -tnmmiemt. As they approached the place, they per- 
,lmnneclans had landed, and furiously assailed Dom 

, i* irHi"u<'Sf shows some pity for the poor infidel wretches -.he first 
, 1 , u nr ursc , * enmity ; and still more the " abominable Moham- 

'" V K v!!!?\s fioni thS true faith, and by subjecting his followers both to 
,:i,,y h uUj ^fic mi ^ erlaBting torments by the devils. When a Clms- 
nnn f uotli f "["" he ;k as the prospect of eternal bliss; but for the 

for 'them bSt brimstone and fire, with Dathan and Abiram? 
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Pedro, who, with his handful of brave companions, wa^ making terrific car- 
nage among them. This formidable host was totally routed ; while the infan- 
tes took or dispersed the Moorish vessels, commanded by a prince of the 
royal house of Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all Europe 
towards this extremity of Africa. That a Christian noble, with so few 
companions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant fortress 
against the frequent attacks of great armies, but should triumph over 
those armies in the open field, would appear incredible, had not equal won- 
ders been exhibited by the knights of some religious orders. The exploits 
which have been already recorded were frequently equalled in the sequel by 
this renowned baron. In the subsequent wars, he was greatly aided by his 
son, a youth of the same dauntless courage as himself, who made frequent 
incursions into the Moorish territory, and never failed to return with abun- 
dance of spoil. 

During these years, the king was constantly employed in the duties of 
administration. As he advanced in years, his sense of justice appears to 
have greatly improved ; at least we hear no more of the violent acts which 
disgraced his early days, and which will forever tarnish his memory. 

He re-established his finances by an economy pervading his government 
and household. He spent little in pomp and splendour ; lived frugally, and 
associated upon an easy footing with the friends of his youth. He was 
wont to say that conversation was the cheapest of pleasures ; and he intro- 
duced literary pursuits amongst his courtiers. When he had replenished his 
exhausted treasury, Joao made abundant compensation to those whom the 
inevitable expenses of war had obliged him to offend by revoking the 
ample donations, with which, upon first receiving the crown, he had recom- 
pensed the services that had helped to place it upon his brow. But after 
satisfying these just claims, Joao neither lavished his money upon friends 
and favourites, nor hoarded it in his coffers. 



PBINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 

A certain employment of Joao's wealth ultimately produced far more 
glory and power, as well as opulence, to his kingdom, than his Mauretanian 
conquests. His third son, Henry, was the first projector of those remote 
maritime enterprises and geographical discoveries that opened new channels 
to the commerce of Europe, poured the riches of the Indies into Portugal, 
exalted the reputation and consequently the energies of her sons, brought 
immense realms in Asia and America under her sceptre, and temporarily 
elevated her to a rank amongst the nations of Europe altogether dispropor- 
tionate to her natural extent and population. 

Prince Henry was grand-master of the order of knights of Christ, insti- 
tuted by King Diniz, upon the abolition of the Templars, to do battle con- 
stantly with the Mohammedans. The grand-master had accompanied his 
father to the siege of Ceuta, and there highly distinguished himself even 
beyond his brothers ; which circumstance, combining with his strong sense 
of the duties of his sacred office, inspired him with an irrepressible desire to 
conquer and convert. But expeditions of the kind he meditated against 
Mohammedan misbelievers, whether in Spain or Mauretania, could only be 
undertaken by the authority and under the control of the king, and the in- 
fante in consequence turned his thoughts towards the more distant heathen. 
His studious disposition and especial taste for geography, astronomy, and 
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mathematics also contributed, in all probability, not a little to give his 
schemes of conquest and conversion that direction. These sciences Dom 
Henry assiduously cultivated at Sagres, a seaport town he had himself 
founded near Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, where he drew around^ him 
learned men, travellers, and mariners. When he had speculatively satisfied 
himself of the possibility of sailing round Africa, of which, at that time, little 
beyond the northern coast was known, and of thus reaching the East Indies, 
he built and collected vessels in the harbour of Sagres, and sent them 
forth upon voyages of discovery. The despatch of the first two was de- 
termined so suddenly one morning, that 
it was believed the prince had been 
favoured with an especial revelation 
upon the subject during the preceding 
night, a mark of divine favour of which 
his great devotion, and the virginal 
purity of his morals, were judged to 
render him worthy, Dom Henry fitted 
out these first expeditions at his own 
expense ; but the king soon entered into 
his son's views, and took the principal 
charge upon himself. Navigation was 
then still almost in its infancy. The 
name of Cape Nun had been given to 
the southernmost African promontory 
yet known, and terrified the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant almost as much by 
its very sound as by the thousand 
superstitious terrors connected with all 
beyond it, particularly with the torrid 
zone, then supposed to be actually 
uninhabitable from heat. For many 
years Dom Henry's mariners advanced 
only a few leagues past the dreaded 
cape, and Portugal resounded with 
murmurs against the waste of men and 
money occasioned by the infante's mania 
for discovery. But Dom Henry per- 
severed, and his father countenanced him. Gradually his captains grew more 
enterprising, emboldened in some measure by the assistance his astronomical 
science afforded them. The first, and; during King Joao's life, only great 
fruit of these labours was the rediscovery and settlement of the island of 
Madeira, about the year 1418. But far from appeasing the popular clamour, 
this only increased it ; the colonising of the island being regarded as a fright- 
ful drain upon the population. Nearly about the same time the Canaries 
were accidentally discovered by an English ship, driven from her course. 
In. 1402 a private adventurer, a Frenchman, named De Bethencourt, with a 
mixed French and Spanish crew, conquered the savage natives, and took 
possession of some of these islands, which his heirs afterwards sold to Prince 
Henry, h 

Of Prince Henry it has been said that, to his " enlightened foresight and 
perseverance the human race is indebted for the maritime discovery, within 
one century, of more than half the globe." His funds were drawn from the 
large revenues of the order of Christ, and the Moors had told him much 
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of the riches of interior Africa and the Guinea coast. He was the victim of 
unusual opposition and ridicule, as was Columbus, but, like him, was imper- 
vious to both. His personality is strongly to credit for the success of his 
couriers, for, as his biographer Majors has said : " Had that failure and that 
ridicule produced on Prince Henry the effect which they ordinarily produce 
on other men, it is impossible to say what delays would have occurred before 
these mighty events would have been realised ; for it must be borne in mind 
that the ardour, not only of his own sailors, but of surrounding nations, owed 
its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him. " It is to be charged against 
Prince Henry that he began the slave-trade, which meant so much of shame 
to the world. It is pleasant to recall that it was he who, forsaking the usual 
path of exploration, the land, began to seek the wealth of Araby and India 
by the water-ways and, beginning that fever of adventurous curiosity that 
opened new worlds south and west, with him began the age of disco very. 

By Joao I the era of Caesar was abolished in Portugal, and the Christian 
mode of computation adopted. He died in 1433. 



THE REIGN OF DUABTE OR EDWAED (1433-1438 A.D.) 



The reign of Duarte [or Edward 1 ], though short, was doomed to be 
I more disastrous than that of any preceding monarch. The first great 

; calamity was the plague which raged during the whole of his reign, and 

which lamentably thinned the population. But a greater was an expedition 
against Tangier, the preparations for which oppressed his people, and the 
result. of which filled the kingdom with murmurs. 

I The restless ambition of the king's brother, Ferdinand, hurried him into 

f this disastrous enterprise. This infante had been too young to share in the 

glorious conquests of Ceuta: and had not, like Pedro or Henry, obtained 
\ celebrity either by travelling or science. But he burned for distinction as 

I much as either and proposed an African expedition. The king seems, how- 

\ ever, to have entertained very honourable scruples as to the justice of the 

warfare in which he was about to engage. He proposed the subject to his 
theologians and the pope. The chief of the Christian world, with more 
? reason than has dictated some papal decisions, replied that there were only 

two cases in which war against misbelievers could be lawfully undertaken : 
(1) when they were in possession of territories which had belonged to Chris- 

\ tians, and which the latter sought to recover ; (2) when by piracy or war, 

I or any other means, they injured or insulted the true believers. In other 

; cases, proceeded his holiness, hostilities are unjust : the elements, earth, air, 

j fire, and water, were created for all ; and to deprive any creature without 

1 just cause of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right. There 

was, however, one point which the pontiff omitted to notice : the obligations 
contracted by every Catholic sovereign, and still more solemnly by every 
military order, to advance the glory of God in other words to convert or 
to destroy the heathen. This consideration removed the scruples of Duarte, 
and the expedition was resolved. 

The inexperience which governed the preparations, and the accidental 
hindrances which impeded their completion, were regarded as melancholy 
omens, by the people. The armament sailed on August 22nd, 1437, and 
on the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic governor and his 

p Duarte or Edward was named after Edward III of England.] 
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no less heroic son had continued to defend with the same success. The two 
infantes Henry and Ferdinand, who commanded the present expedition, 
perceived that instead of fourteen thousand men, the number ordered by the 
king, they had no more than six thousand. They were advised to solicit and 
wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with their usual impatience they 
resolved to proceed to Tangier Henry by land, and Ferdinand by sea, so as 
to co-operate with each other. The former reached Tangier without acci- 
dent on the 23rd day of September, and found that his brother had arrived 
before him. The Portuguese immediately encamped before the place, which 
was defended by Salat ben Salat, former governor of Ceuta, with seven thou- 
sand Moors. But as if every measure of this ill-concerted expedition were 
doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, after sustaining a heavy loss 
the besiegers, finding that their scaling-ladders were too short, were com- 
pelled to retreat with shame from the foot of the ramparts. Before others 
could be procured from Ceuta, the Moors of Fez and Morocco, amounting, we 
are gravely told, in numbers to ten thousand horse, and eighty thousand inf an- 
try, advanced to raise the siege. 1 Instead, however, of being alarmed at this 
prodigious force, Henry with four thousand of his valiant troops hastened to 
give them battle ; but so great was the dread which this heroic little band 
had struck into that immense host, that none of the misbelievers daring to 
wait for the onset, all escaped with precipitation over the neighbouring hills ! 
But as their numbers soon increased by new accessions to 130,000 men, 2 they 
returned, and this time fought with courage. After a struggle of some hours 
this vast force yielded to the impetuousity of the infante Ferdinand and fled, 
leaving some thousands dead on the field ! These wondrous fables are not 
enough. Indignant at their repeated losses of their brethren, the kings of 
northwestern Africa combined the whole of the respective forces, and inarched 
towards the place. The surprise of Henry was great on seeing the neighbour- 
ing hills moving with life ; the number of enemies on this occasion, we are 
veraciously assured, being sixty thousand cavalry, and seven hundred thou- 
sand foot! 3 On contemplating, however, the dense and widely extended 
ranks of the Moslems, even he acknowledged that to withstand such a host 
would be temerity. 

He accordingly gave directions for his little army to fall back and to 
regain the ships. Before this could be effected, the Africans, like tigers of 
their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to drink their blood. But what 
could even a Portuguese do against myriads? His guards were killed by his 
side, and he was compelled to retreat, fighting, however, at every step, until 
he reached the entrenchments, where the contest became more bloody and 
desperate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now fled, for the 
chroniclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may flee, but the sea- 
men on board the vessels landed, forced the fugitives to return, and the con- 
flict was sustained during some hours with miraculous valour! Towards 
night it was suspended ; and the infante agreed with his remaining captains 
that at midnight the Christians should silently leave their entrenchments, 
pass to the beach, and be received on board. 

As the invaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient 
was the only hope of safety which remained to them. But even of this they 

1 In Portuguese computation of the number of their enemies, the reader will do well to drop 
one cipher; hence he will have one thousand horse and eight thousand foot ; as many no doubt 
as were present. 

2 Read thirteen thousand. 

3 The rule before recommended of subtracting a cipher will not do in this case. The aggre- 
gate of horse and infantry must be divided by about fifty to come near the truth. 
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sod priveci b J "the treachery of Martin Vieyra, Henry's chaplain, 
Vr t0 the rais bel ie ' vers 9 and acquainted them with the project. 
- e ^ >0rtu g uese are seized with indignant wonder at this 
T? lrLS " tance of apostasy and treason ; and however great their 
Powers of the visible head of the church, or even of the 
they doubt whether either or both could, even in the event 
fi e ' procilre for suctl a ^retch the commutation of everlasting to 
lire. -In consequence of this information, the Moors stationed a 
>ie guard along the passages to the sea and on the beach. The fol- 
uo riung they advanced to the trenches; the battle was renewed, and, 
, sustained for eight hours with unshaken firmness, though with 
-ied numbers. On this occasion no one exhibited more valour 
of Ceuta ; who, as he strode from rank to rank to distribute 
ices with one hand, with the other hewed down the misbelievers in a 
l r? called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the faithful. Now 
>it,ed the consecrated host, and with tears of devotion besought his 
iclreii in Ch.rist to defend the holy Body; while, at the same time, he 
>ractical illustration of Ms meaning, by aiming another deadly blow 
rash son of perdition. 2 

tie end the enemy, unable to force the entrenchments, set them on 

oil. the approach of night retired. The hours which should have 

'eix to rest were occupied, in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour 

latiguing tlian the conflict of the day. To allay the hunger of his 

a, the infante ordered the horses to be killed ; but as there was 

i\ and as everyone raged with a burning thirst, the boon was scarcely 

>le^ until heaven sent a copious shower of rain. But however sea- 

tliis relief, it could only he momentary. Famine, or death by the 

ox* what was still worse, perpetual captivity, stared the unhappy 

.us in the face, when they received a proposal which they could not 

l>ected. They were promised both life and liberty, as the condition 

surrendering the artillery, arms, and baggage, and restoring the for- 

Oeuta. To men in their desperate condition this proposal was 

ritl not to be joyfully accepted. For their performance of the cove- 

3 infante Ferdinand offered himself as hostage; and was accompanied 

otlier kniglits. The Moors delivered into the hands of Henry a son 

foeii Salat. The Portuguese, reduced to three thousand, prepared to 

,rk. But -with, characteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted 

ii lit the departure of tlie Christians, who were constrained to fight 

ly to the shdps. 

le this once proud armament was slowly returning to Lisbon, Henry, 
L to appear at court, proceeded to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and 
of mind threw him. into a serious illness. No sooner did Prince 
ho "was then in Algarve, hear of the illness of one brother and the 
y^ of anotlier, than he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there 
tliixt, as the royal consent to the restoration of the fortress could not 
I>ly be expected, Joao should propose the exchange of their brother 
son of the African. The proposal was scornfully rejected by the 
\vlio threatened, if the place were not immediately restored, to take 
ge on -the person of tlie infante. Jo&o now returned to Portugal 
the king- with the melancholy position of affairs. The states 



ti tlie mild !Lernos& can curse this man: " Hum malvado monstro horror de sacerdocio, 

'(t fiiimanidade, Judas de sen jSenhor, o inferne clerigo Martim Vieira" 

IH no exaggerated description ; it is taken from a contemporary chronicler. 
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were convoked and the subject proposed. Some deputies voted for the restora- 
tion of the fortress and the delivery of the infante ; but others considered 
that the recovery of the prince would be too dearly purchased by the sur- 
render of a place which had cost so much, and which might serve as a point 
of departure for future conquests. It was accordingly resolved that the 
prince should remain in captivity until the efficacy of money should be 
proved vain. His sufferings are represented, probably with truth, as at once 
cruel and humiliating. No sooner was he delivered into the hands of Salat 

ben Salat, than he began to ex- 
perience the most savage barbar- 
ity. He was, at first, paraded to 
a dungeon at Tangier, exposed 
to the insults of assembled thou- 
sands, of whom some spit in his 
face, others covered him with filth; 
and, on reaching his temporary 
abode, his food consisted of the 
vilest aliments, and his bed was 
the hard ground. From Tangier 
he was transferred to Arsilla ; but 
two hours before his departure he 
was placed on a platform, and 
again subjected to the insults of 
the populace. All this he bore 
with unshaken constancy. No 
ransom would be received by Salat, 
whose only object was the recovery 
of his lost seat of government. 
But when the king of Castile, 
Juan II, began to remonstrate 
against the detention of the in- 
fante, and even to threaten hos- 
tilities unless a ransom were 
received for him, the Moor, unwilling to incur the responsibility of his 
charge, delivered it into the hands of his superior, the king of Fez. By 
that tyrant Ferdinand was consigned to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded 
alike from air and light. After some months, however, he was drawn from 
his prison doubtless, because his persecutors knew that a longer confine- 
ment would soon place Mm beyond their reach and made to work, like the 
vilest slave, in the royal stables and gardens. In this situation he heard 
of Dom Duarte's death. 

The victim was now subjected to new indignities. Not only was he 
deprived of all food, except a crust of bread once in twenty-four, hours, but 
he was ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no apparel beyond a rag, 
for the modesty of nature. The relation of his sufferings at length moved 
the pity of his brother Pedro, regent of the kingdom, who, in the name of the 
royal Alfonso, despatched commissioners to Ceuta, to receive the infante and 
to remit the keys of that fortress into the hands of the king of Fez. But 
they soQn found that the barbarian had further views ; that he insisted on 
the restoration of the place prior to the delivery of his captive ; that his 
object was to gain possession of their persons, and be thereby enabled to 
dictate whatever terms he pleased. The negotiations were abruptly ended, 
and the ill-fated prince transferred to his dungeon, where he languished 
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until 1443, when death put a period to his sufferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them, his resignation to the divine will, his sweetness of dis- 
position are said to have endeared him to his jailers ; and his decease to 
have called forth the tardy compassion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed 
that so good a man deserved to know the true faith. His memory accord- 
ingly is, as it ought to be, revered in Portugal; but that superstitious nation, 
not satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as a martyr and 
saint as one fully entitled to the honours of semi-deification. Miracles 1 
are recorded of him with unblushing effrontery. 

The unfortunate issue of the African war, and the complaints of his cap- 
tive brother, most sensibly affected the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his 
life been spared, fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumphed. That 
he meditated another expedition, and that he commenced preparations on a 
formidable scale, is honourable to his heart : but his subjects were thinned by 
the plague ; commerce was suspended ; the fields remained uncultivated; 
the public revenues were exhausted, and the people unwilling to make 
further sacrifices. In 1438 he was seized by the plague at Thomar, whither 
he had retired to escape its fury, and in a few days he breathed his last. 
This prince was worthy of a better fate. He had qualities of a high order, 
he was enlightened, just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled the course of human events, his kingdom would have been happy. 



THE BEGENCY OF PEDRO 

Alfonso V, the eldest son of Duarte, being only six years of age on his 
father's death, the regency devolved, in conformity with the last will of her 
husband, on the queen-mother, Leonora, a princess of excellent disposition, 
but not exempted from the fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule a 
fierce people. To such a people, the sway even of a native woman could 
scarcely have been agreeable ; as a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
was peculiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discontent, some of the 
nobles, with three uncles of the king, resolved to profit by it. Of the three 
infantes, the hostility of Joao was the most bitter ; of Henry the most disin- 
terested ; and of Pedro [duke of Coimbra] the most politic, the most 
ambitious, and consequently the most to be dreaded. 

She offered to Dom Pedro to affiance his daughter Isabella with the young 
king an offer which he readily accepted, but which in no manner inter- 
rupted his career of ambition. He procured, not only the sanction of the 
deputies to the proposed marriage, but his recognition as joint regent. At 
this crisis, Henry proposed in the states assembled at Lisbon that the executive 
should be divided that the education of the king and the care of the finances 
should rest with the queen, that the administration of justice should be 
intrusted to the count of Barcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated 
protector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this extraordinary 
expedient to satisfy the ambition of the princes ; but, finding that the popu- 
lace were arming in great multitudes to espouse the cause of their favourite, 
she was terrified into submission. 

To bring the great question to issue, the mob, the only authority then sub- 
sisting, assembled in the church of St. Dominic, and swore that, until Alfonso 
reached his majority, the government should rest in Dom Pedro ; that if 

1 These miracles are alluded to by Ruy de Pina,* by Vasconcellos/ and are more boldly 
detailed by Lenios. 6 [He is called " the constant prince."] 

g. W. VOL. X. 2 tl 
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Pedro died lie should be succeeded in the office by his brother Henry, and 
the latter by the infante Joo, and that thenceforward no woman should be 
allowed to rule the Portuguese. Under the pretext that the education of 
the youno- kin, if left to her, must necessarily be effeminate, and unfit him 
for his station^e was removed by a sudden decree of the same cortes, from 
her care, and placed under that of the regent. 

The wisdom of Dom Pedro's administration daily reconciled to it some 
of his former enemies: he restored tranquillity, encouraged the national 
industry, was indefatigable in his labours, and impartial in his judgments. 
Grateful for the benefits he procured them, the people of Lisbon would have 
erected a statue in his honour, had he not rigorously forbidden them. He 
was too well acquainted with both history and human nature not to know 
that popular favour is fleeting as the wind. He observed that, if such a 
statue were erected, it would be one day disfigured by the very hands which 
had made it. We are assured, indeed, by a contemporary chronicler, Eny 
de Pina,* that he had some anticipation of the melancholy fate which awaited 
him. Yielding to the representations of her pretended friends, Leonora 
openly erected the standard of rebellion, and a civil war commenced : its 
horrors were increased by a body of Castilians, who, at the instance of Leo- 
nora, penetrated into the kingdom, and committed many ravages. " In 1445, 
she formally requested permission to return, to end her days with her chil- 
dren ; and her wish would doubtless have been gratified, had not death 
surprised her at Toledo. 1 

In 1446, King Alfonso reached his fourteenth year the period of his 
majority. His first acts were regarded by the people as favourable omens of 
his future administration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a good 
understanding with the regent. When, in the cortes convoked for the 
occasion at Lisbon, Pedro resigned the delegated authority into his hands, 
he desired the latter to retain it till he was better able to bear the load ; 
and he soon afterwards married Isabella, to whom he had been affianced 
in his tenth year. But these buds of hope were soon blighted. The regent 
was powerful ; he therefore had enemies and enemies the more bitter, that 
there was now a master who could destroy him with ease. Of these none 
were more vindictive or base "than his natural brother, the count de Bar- 
celos, on whom he had just conferred the lordship of .Braganza, with the 
title of duke. No sooner did the duke of Braganza perceive the secure place 
which he held in the king's affections, than he began to inveigh against the 
character and actions of Pedro. These discourses, and the mention of his 
mother's wrongs, which were artfully distorted, made a deep impression on 
the king, who at length regarded his father-in-law with abhorrence. The 
regent perceived the change, and he requested permission to retire to Coimbra, 
of which he was duke. His request was granted ; and so also was another 
an act, under the royal signature and seal, approving the whole of his 
administration. 

No sooner had he departed than a hundred reptiles darted their stings. 
Among the new charges brought against him was one of poisoning the late 
.king and queen. In vain did the sage Henry hasten from his aerial resi- 
dence above Cape St. Vincent, to vindicate the character of his brother; in 
vain did Dom Alfonso de Alamado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in 
the chivalrous act for chivalrous it was, when the lives of both were 

* By the Portuguese historians, the death of Leonora is suspected to have been violent, and 
the guilt is thrown on the constable of Castile, the famous Alvaro de Luna But what interest 
could he have m her destruction ? And when did he commit a useless crime ? 
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threatened as their reward, if they did not immediately retire from t^> 
court ;^ in vain did the latter challenge all who dared to dispute D,-m 
Pedro's virtues to a mortal combat ; in vain did the royal Isabella pknid kt-r 
father's innocence. Alfonso published an edict debarring all his subjects 
from communication with the prince, and ordering him to remain on his 
estates. His arms were next demanded: these he refused to surrender! 
The duke of Braganza now assembled his troops, and inarched towards Coiin- 
bra ; he was met at Penella by Dom Pedro, before whose handful of friends 
he fled with, ignominy. Again did his daughter affectionately labour to 
avert his fate. In an agony of tears she cast herself at her husband's feet, 
and besought his pardon. Alfonso was affected : he raised his queen, whom 
lie tenderly loved, and promised that if her father would acknowledge his 
crime, it should be forgiven. More jealous of his honour than fond of life, 
the high-spirited prince would acknowledge no crime, simply because lie had 
none to acknowledge. The incensed monarch tore the reply into pieces, 
and said, " Your father wishes his destruction; he shall have his wish!"' 

The duke left Coimbra with one thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
all resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved leader to be oppressed; 
and on their banners were engraven, " Fidelity ! Justice ! Vengeance ! " The 
king hastened to meet him with about thirty thousand veteran troops ; they 
approached each other on the banks of the Alfarrobeira (May 21st, 1449), 
above which was an eminence where Pedro entrenched himself. The prince, 
who desperately sought the most dangerous post, and who evidently resolved 
to sacrifice his life, fell through a wound in the throat. The carnage which 
followed was terrific : the troops of the fallen infante, intent on revenging 
his death and resolved on their own, would neither give nor receive quarter : 
almost all fell on the field. The vengeance of Alfonso passed beyond the 
grave : lie ordered the corpse of Pedro to remain on the ground, to be forever 
deprived of the last rites of humanity ; but in a few days some compassionate 
peasants, whose souls might have put to shame the boasted chivalry of 
nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the church of Alverea. The 
descendants of all his adherents to the fourth generation were declared 
infamous incapable of holding any public charge. The mob of Lisbon 
testified characteristic joy at his catastrophe a remarkable conhrmation ot 
his prudence in forbidding them to erect the projected statue of him. 

The death of this prince the greatest whom Portugal had lately seen 
caused a deep sensation throughout Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew 
forth nothing but execrations against his murderers Througl 1 the mdig 
mint remonstrances of the pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of tui- 
cnuidy ; through the increasing influence of his daughter whose virtue* ueie 
by her husband, and whose efforts to honour his memory were at 



enemies, 



i The address of this count to the king and council . 

iiutanoe of magnanimity and courage He '&&*** o S fEng"and's proud order-then at 
did as a Portuguese noble; to his ho ^ u n 1 pa ^^ bl 7^ te ; r itT and to his intimacy with Dom 
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the detestable princes of Braganza is the unshaken opinion of her own 
times and of posterity. 

The disastrous captivity of the infante Ferdinand had sunk deep into the 
heart of Alfonso, as into that of most princes of his family ; and the desire 
of revenge had been suspended, not abandoned. The reduction of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 had filled Christian Europe with consterna- 
tion, and had led to the formation of a general league, the object of which 
was to drive back the misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. Alfonso's 
original intention was to reduce the fortress of Tangier, the siege of which 
had proved so unfortunate to the princes Henry and Ferdinand ; but the 
advice of a Portuguese noble determined him to invest Alcacer-Seguier [or 
es-Seghir]. In September, 1457, the armament, consisting of above two 
hundred vessels, and carrying twenty thousand men, sailed from the three 
ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered towards the Moorish coast. 

The success which had attended the attack on Alcacer-Seguier animated 
Alfonso to renew the attempt on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1464, he sailed 
with another armament. The assault was repulsed with deplorable loss ; the 
flower of the Portuguese chivalry either perished 011 the spot, or were com- 
pelled to surrender. The king himself had considerable difficulty in effecting 
his escape. For some years the result of this inglorious expedition seems to 
have inspired him with too much dread to renew the attempt ; but, in 1471, 
he embarked thirty thousand men on board 308 transports, and proceeded to 
invest Arsilla, a fortress on the Atlantic. The king himself, and his son the 
infante Joao, were among the foremost in the assault. The Portuguese 
massacred all as well those who resisted as those who threw down their 
arms in token of submission with diabolical fury. In. this work of 
destruction Joao was behind none of his countrymen. Terrified by the fate 
of Arsilla, the inhabitants of Tangier abandoned the city with all their 
movable substance. It was immediately occupied by the Christians, and it 
was formed into an episcopal see. From these successes, the Portuguese 
courtiers surnamed their king Africanus an epithet which, with any 
other people, would have been considered a bitter satire. Throughout his 
operations in Africa he had shown great incapacity, and had met with 
unparalleled reverses ; nor were the successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to those of his generals and his 
son. The latter, who had attained his sixteenth year, was knighted on this 
occasions 

ALFONSO V AND LA BELTBAKEJA 

We have now reached a shameful page in the history of Portugal. A 
vision passed through the brain of Alfonso V of uniting beneath his^sceptre 
the kingdoms of Portugal and Castile. He thought to realise his dream by 
marrying his niece Dona Juana, daughter of his sister Dona Juana and of 
King Henry IV of Castile, who would succeed to that throne upon the death 
ot her father. But Alfonso V was too faint-hearted and too unskilful a poli- 
tician tor so great an ambition, which had already turned the weak head of 
his predecessor Ferdinand I. 

On the death of Henry IV of Castile his daughter Dona Juana inherited 
the throne, she having been recognised and sworn queen of Castile even 
during her father's life. Nevertheless Ferdinand, king of Ara^on, who was 
married to Isabella of Castile, disputed her claim. It was then that AM onso 
V sought to unite upon his own head the crown of Portugal and Castile by 
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marrying ULS niece, the queen Doiia Juana. The marriage took place by proxy 
at. J aloueia, i u M:a,y, 1475. The pope, Paul II, was prevailed upon to grant 
the dispensation o f consanguinity, but it was immediately revoked by his 
successor, Sixtixs I"V. 

I Io\v different was the character of Alfonso V from that of some of his 
predeeessors I How weak was his policy ! The grandson of Joao I never 
isvou completed Ixis marriage, in spite of his 
sunlnUou t,o be king of Portugal and Castile, 
I )ona. Juana having- been recognised and sworn 
queen of Castile e^eii during her father's life. 
What a difference between Alfonso V and his 
pmleeessor Alfonso III, who mocked at Rome 
and the pontiff, married one wife, with another 
living, raised cme> queen and deposed another, 
in spite of the ex: communications of the Vati- 
can, ereatmg a stiroiig faction in Portugal and 
<^vttini himself [proclaimed king; politically 
;i, vailing himself of every element in and out of 
the country to accomplish his ends, and only 
repenting on. liis death-bed, when he had won 
everything. It inight be said that the cold 

British blood of Ixis grandmother Philippa of 

Laneasler \va,s still dominant in Alfonso V 
\vlio, atu'.onling" to certain chronicles, observed 
coniph^tc c.hastlty after the death of his wife, 

QIUH*II Isabella. 

In the. meantime intrigues were ac- 

t i v( in Spain ; one argument, on -which 

threat, stress \vas laid against the 

claims of Alfonso V, was that 

Juana, was the cl^ilcl of adultery, 

for the, fsuitioii of Ferdinand and 

Isabt*lla of Arag-oxi never wearied 

O f repeating that slie was not the 

daughter of lleox-y IV of Cas- 

Ille'lintof lieltraix de la Cueiica A PORTUGUESE WOMAN OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

^Si'h I SkT^S ^t d S p h ort B of the dissolute morals of Juana the sister of 
h k n i Poit^al, and mother of his bride. In the end the two factions 
,u ( Pi lows -Ae fortune of war went against the Portuguese, who were 
,' ' "^ a . tho battle of Toro in 1476, in spite of the prodigies of valour 
\ fi r u in tliis "battle by the infante Dom Joao, heir to the throne 
1 i iri battle, Alfonso V attempted to gain his end by policy, for 

whir H ' r 1 nit the necessary dexterity. He bethought himself of attompt- 
%v i.u.h IH. 11,1(1 no XJ ft of France, to take his part and give him the 

"' lo 'T /.c^ti^a of his troops to place the crowns of Portugal and Castile 
un ,, >' '^ France remained unmoved, although the king 

r 
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his wife, who was forced to become a nun and exchange the crown for the 
veil. She entered the convent of St. Clair in Santarem in 1479, after- 
wards passing to the convent of St. Clair of Coimbra, where she was pro- 
fessed on the 17th of November, 1480. In the meanwhile the negotiations 
were so prolonged that the prince Dom Joao lost patience, and with his 
impulsive disposition took upon himself to send the Castilian ambassadors 
two documents, one declaring for peace and the other for war, bidding them 
choose without further parley. Upon this final resolution, the Castilians 
concluded the negotiations. Greater energy on the part of Alfonso V might " 
perhaps, even at the end of the dispute, have obtained less shameful and 
degrading conditions of peace. Alfonso V, crushed and reduced to the last 
extremity of consternation, was resolved to convoke the cortes and abdicate 
in favour of his son, when he fell sick of the plague at Cintra, and died in 
the very room of the palace in which he was born, on the 28th of August, 
1481.* 

With the .exception of the accidental success in Africa, his reign was 
almost uniformly disastrous a misfortune more owing to the deplorable 
weakness of his character than to any other cause. He founded the order of 
the Tower and Sword, under the invocation of Santiago, and was a great 
patron of literature ; he was the first of the Portuguese kings to collect 
a library, and to order the national history to be treated by competent 
writers. His reign is, however, somewhat redeemed by the discoveries of 
the infante Henry, who, from his residence at Tagus, continued to fix his 
eyes intently on the maritime regions of western Africa. Through this 
enlightened prince, the Azores, with the Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape Verde, 
and other islands west of that great continent were discovered or col- 
onised. The discovery of the Cape Verde, the last which illustrated the 
life of Henry, was owing to the enterprise of a Genoese, Antonio Nolle, 
who had derived a confused knowledge of their existence from the ancient 
geographers, and who, from some dissatisfaction with his own country, 
offered his services to the prince. Having coasted from Morocco to Cape 
Verde, he deviated westwards and soon fell in with the islands, which he 
called after the cape of that name.e 



BEIGK OF JOAO II "THE PERFECT " 

Dom Joao II was now proclaimed king. His accession to the throne was 
the signal for a despotic war against the aristocracy and the territorial influ- 
ence of magnates. Joao began by convoking the cortes at Evora in 1481. 
A law was then published introducing a new oath to be taken by all the 
chief alcaides and holders of grants. The restrictions placed upon, the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the nobility, the examination of grants, and the diminu- 
tion of the political influence of the nobles, produced great discontent among 
the aristocracy, which gave rise to intrigues, plots, and conspiracies, which 
Joao II, following the example of Louis XI of France, repressed with all 
severity, not sparing blood nor executions even of his own kindred. Under 
these circumstances Joao II seized the opportunity of satisfying his vengeance 
and giving vent to the hatred which he had nourished for many years against 
the duke of Braganza, Dom Ferdinand, his second cousin, who was married 
to his wife's sister. He had him publicly beheaded at Evora on the 22nd of 
June, 1488 ; he is now judged to have been innocent of the crime of high 
treason imputed to him. 
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In the following year, Joao II with his own hands plunged a dagger into 
the breast of the duke of Viseu, his cousin and brother-in-law, in the palace 
of Setubal, for having conspired against him. After his death the duke was 
judged and condemned (a ludicrous determination of the despotic monarch) 
and his accomplices executed. The bishop of Evora, who was accused of 
being concerned in the conspiracy, was ordered to be thrown into a well ; 
and more than eighty nobles and fidalgoes paid with their lives for the 
opposition which they made or were accused of making to the king's policy. 
It was the second time that the assassin's dagger had been publicly used in 
Portugal in the royal palace, by a prince upon whose brow the crown of the 
kingdom was to rest. Both the royal assassins were excellent kings, who 
governed the country diligently with courage and wisdom, raised it and 
gave it prosperity. In the case of the blow struck by Joao II, it is to be 
noted that it was dealt to a subject whom the king might easily have com- 
mitted to a proper trial, with the certainty of finding judges who would con- 
demn those guilty of high treason. To lessen the awful impression which these 
extraordinary assassinations make upon the mind and the stain which they 
leave upon the memory of these monarchs, it is necessary to consider the 
political circumstances and the ideas and customs of those times. Things 
inadmissible to our present civilisation were not so to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries above all when the deed was that of an absolute king 
who had to render an account to God alone. 

There is no doubt that the wealth and therefore the influence successively 
acquired by the nobility had reached such a pitch that they absorbed the 
best revenues of the land, vexing the people by the insolence, cupidity, and 
abuses which oppressed the vassals of the great lords and proprietors, though 
Portugal happily never suffered the terrors of feudalism. This excessive 
power of the nobles dated from the time of Joao I, who was forced to create 
a new aristocracy to enable him to combat the king of Castile, most^of the 
old nobility having joined the Castilian banners, and to liberally divide the 
property of the crown with those who were faithful to his cause. The king 
afterwards endeavoured to obviate the inconvenience of these excessive 
grants by the " mental law " (lei mental^ which, without revoking the grants 
already made to the possessions thereof and their lawful descendants, put 
o T eat restrictions upon the alienation of such property. The mental law, 
published only in the reign of Dom Duarte, did not have the desired result ; 
the infante Dom Pedro, during his troubled regency, was forced to make 
concessions which decreased the patrimony of the crown. 

But the reiffn of Alfonso V was above all disastrous upon this point, as 
we have said ; it was the best time for the nobles and ^ lders ^J^^ 8 ; 
To remunerate the nobles who fought at his side, J -^ 
the throne of Castile considered nothing too :~~^ 



e ron 

salaries, pensions, allowances, marriage dowries, education of the ' 
nobles, gratifications for ordinary and extraordinary services, real 01 pre 
tended ; everything was conceded with liberality and profusion by the mon- 
arch who was called the African, but might more properly have been called 



Portugal 



PJoao II said with justice that bis father had left him "only the royal high roads of 
ugal." STEPHENS.'] 
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king, who was called "the perfect prince," rendered a memorable service to 
the country by the tremendous blow which he struck at the aristocracy and 
territorial power, restoring freedom of action to the crown, and liberating 
the public exchequer from the heavy charges and expenses placed upon 
it by the nobility. It is not surprising that in this struggle between the 
crown and the nobility the middle classes and the people should be found 
on the side of the king, since he made the offences, sufferings, oppression, 
complaints, and petitions represented by the deputies of the councils in the 
cortes of 1481 his chief pretext and principal weapon in declaring mortal 
war against the aristocracy and allying himself with the people. 

Thus there was a firm alliance between the king and the people, although 
Joao II convoked the cortes only three times during his reign, and the crown 
and councils were generally on the best of terms. On the 12th of July, 
1491, the prince Dom Alfonso went hunting in Almeirim, and as he was gal- 
loping at nightfall the horse took fright at some object which lay across the 
path, and fell, dragging the prince with him. He was picked up speechless 
and unconscious, and carried to a fisherman's hut where he died a few hours 
later in the arms of his father, mother, and wife. 

This untimely death was a great affliction to the king and queen of Por- 
tugal, especially to Joao II, who thereby lost his hope of an heir to his 
throne ; for by the death of Prince Alfonso the right of succession fell upon 
Dom Emmanuel, duke of Beja, the brother of Queen Leonora and of the duke 
of Viseu whom he had stabbed at Setubal. The thought that the crown of 
Portugal would pass to his wife's family oppressed and tormented Joao II. 
The probability that his brother-in-law Dom Emmanuel (Manoel), the duke 
of Beja, whom he hated, would be king of Portugal, put his cousin the king 
beside himself. In this affliction JoSo II thought of having his natural son 
Jorge [or George] acknowledged as his successor. Jorge was master of the 
orders of Santiago and Aviz, and duke of Coimbra. But Dom Joao did not 
carry out his intention ; he remembered the precedent of JoSo I, but the 
clear judgment of his wife, Donna Leonora, pointed out to him that the cir- 
cumstances were very different; on the one hand there was no fear of foreign 
invasion as in the days of the master of Aviz, while on the other hand the 
king had left wounds still unhealed from his war against the aristocracy. 
Upon the death of Josio II, 1495, Dom Jorge had not sufficient partisans to 
secure to him the crown which his father so earnestly longed to bequeath 



Character of Joao II 

Joao was a great prince comprehensive in his views, vigorous in the 
execution of his designs, as he was cautious and politic in their formation ; 
zealous for justice, and for the happiness of his people. That zeal, however, 
sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes disarmed by capri- 
cious clemency. But his character will be better conceived from a few 
striking traits or sayings (and many such are recorded of him") than from 
any description. 

He placed little value on the recommendations of his nobles; and a 
iavour solicited through their medium was almost sure to be denied. But 
ne was fond of honouring and rewarding merit, especially when, as is gener- 
ally the case that merit was dumb.* To a faithful and valiant knight he one 
day observed : 1 ou have hands to serve me ; have yon no tongue to request 

took^in grants re^tl 
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a recompense?" Being at dinner, lie was once served among others by Dom 
Pedro de Melo, a knight of great prowess, who was better fitted for handling 
the sword than a dish in the palace of princes, and let fall a large vessel 
of water, which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
"Why do you laugh?" inquired the king; "Dom Pedro has dropped a 
vessel of water, but he never dropped his lance ! " He had borrowed money 
of a rich merchant at Tavira, to whom, at the expiration of the stipulated 
period, he returned it with legal interest. The merchant a wonderful 
instance of disinterestedness in such a capacity refused to receive more 
than the principal ; Joao sent double interest, with the order to continue 
doubling it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, he ordered all his 
subjects to be in readiness to furnish excellent war-horses. The churchmen 
pleaded their immunities, and some of them went so far as to say that they 
were not his subjects but those of the pope. To punish them in the way 
they deserved, Joao loudly asserted that he had never regarded them as sub- 
jects; and by another ordinance he forbade all smiths and farriers to shoe 
their mules and horses a measure which soon compelled them to submit. 
The monopolists in corn had created an artificial famine by purchasing and 
piling in their warehouses all the grain in the kingdom, which they refused 
to sell under an exorbitant price. By a royal ordinance the people were for- 
bidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Castilians were permitted to 
import in whatever quantities they pleased ; the kingdom soon teemed with 
abundance, and the monopolists were ruined. He was a great enemy to 
detraction. One praised a recent feat of arms of a Portuguese governor 
in Africa : another attempted to detract from it by saying that the success 
was merely owing to chance. "That may be," observed the king: "but 
how is it that such chance never happens to anyone else ? " Nor was he less 
jealous of his dignity with foreign princes than with his own subjects. A 
Portuguese vessel had been captured by some French pirates : he ordered all 
the French vessels in his ports to be seized. The owners complained to their 
king, Charles VIII, who immediately punished the pirates, and caused 
their prize to be restored. It was found, however, that a parrot had not been 
restored with the rest, and he insisted that every vessel should be retained 
until the bird were produced. In short, the success of his administration 
was unrivalled; he introduced industry and comfort among his people; 
added largely to the national resources; and was in many respects the 
greatest monarch that ever swayed the sceptre of Portugal. 

In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese spirit of maritime enterprise 
was carried to a high pitch a spirit which, except in one instance, 1 he was 
always anxious to foster. His first care was to found a fort on the coast of 
Guinea, which had been discovered during the preceding reign, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a permanent commercial intercourse with the natives. 
The barbarian king, who had entered into an alliance with the strangers, 
consented to the erection of the fortress. From this moment Portugal, or 
rather her monarchs, derived a great revenue in ivory and gold from this 
unknown coast; so great, indeed, that he feared lest. the vessels of other 
European nations should be attracted to it. To damp their avidity, he took 
care that the voyage should be represented not merely as difficult, but as in 
the highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be undertaken in regular 
ships ; in any other than the flat-bottomed round smacks at that time 

1 That of Christopher Columbus, whose proposals he himself was 1 ready enough to receive, 
but was overruled by his council. 
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peculiar to Portugal. The secret, however, was near coming to the knowledge 
of the vigilant monarch of Castile, who suspected the truth, and who longed 
to obtaiiTa settlement on the same coast. In the hope of a princely reward, 
a Portuguese captain and two pilots proceeded to Castile. They were pursued 
& into the neighbouring territory by the agents 

of Joao ; and, as they refused to obey the sum- 
mons of recall, two were killed on the spot, and 
the third brought back to Evora, where he was 
quartered. The severity of this punishment 
sank deep into the minds of the other pilots, 
and retained them in the service of their own 
sovereign. And when Joao heard that vessels 
were constructing in the English ports, unknown 
to Edward IV, and at the cost of the duke de 
Medina Sidonia, for an expedition to Ethiopia, 
so the Portuguese termed all central Africa 
from the Nile to the western coast, he sent 
an embassy to the English monarch, whom he 
reminded of the ancient alliance between the 
two crowns, and whom he easily induced to 
prohibit the preparations. In a short time, 
the fortress of Sao Jorge da Mina (Elmina) be- 
came a considerable city, and afterwards infa- 
mous from the traffic in slaves. 

But this was only the beginning of Portu- 
guese enterprise. The king had been taught 
to suspect that by coasting the African conti- 
nent a passage to tiie H&st Indies might be discovered ; and he not only 
equipped two small squadrons expressly for this object, but despatched two 
of his subjects (Pedro de Covilhao and Alfonso de Payva) into India and 
Abyssinia, to discover the route to and between these vast regions, and what 
advantages Portuguese commerce might derive from the knowledge thus 
acquired. 

PROGRESS IK DISCOVERY 

The discoveries of Covilhao encouraged Joao to attempt the passage to 
India. One of the squadrons that under Joao Alfonso de Aveiro dis- 
covered the kingdom of Benin. The other, under Cam, was more fortunate. 
Crossing the equinox, he arrived at the mouth of the Congo. He coasted 
two hundred leagues further to the south ; but finding no cape, he returned 
to Congo, and was honourably received by the barbarian king, whom he dis- 
posed to Christianity, and impressed with a favourable idea of European 
civilisation. His departure affected the half convert, who besought him to 
return with missionaries, and who at the same time permitted several natives 
to accompany him, for the purpose of being thoroughly instructed in the 
new faith. By the Portuguese king and court they were received with 
great joy, and at their express desire were soon regenerated in the waters of 
baptism, he, his queen, and many of the nobles standing sponsors at the font. 
After a residence of two years in Europe, they returned to Congo, accom- 
panied by several monks, some mechanics and agricultural labourers, and an 
embassy, headed by Ruy de Sousa. Hundreds repaired to the missionaries 
for instruction ; the idols were broken or removed ; a church was built, and 
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mass celebrated with imposing pomp. But to renounce worldly pleasures, 
and to mortify the strongest passions, to forego the privilege of many wives, 
and the gratification of revenge were too much for these licentious bar- 
barians. By degrees the new faith changed, and was finally extinguished. 

Though no paramount advantage was derived from the alliance with 
Congo, the discoveries of Cam led to a solid one that of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This memorable discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeu Bias, 
an officer of equal enterprise and experience. The high winds and still 
higher seas which assailed this vast promontory induced the captain to call 
it the Cape of Storms ; but Joao, who had more extended views, called it 
O Cabo da Boa Esperanga, or the Cape of Good Hope. On this occasion Bias 
ventured little beyond the promontory ; nor was it passed by any vessel 
until the following reign, when the famous Vasco da Gama doubled it on 
his voyage to Indian 

Martins Account of Vasco and Qabral 

To Covilhao belongs the honour of marking the itinerary of the voyage 
to India, asserting that the East might be reached by the south of Africa. 
J n the letters which he sent from Cairo, he said that ships navigating along 
the coast of Guinea would ultimately reach the extreme south of the African 
continent ; and from thence steering east in the direction of the island 
of Lua, by Sofala, would find themselves on the way to India. From this 
and other information received, was composed the plan of the daring expe- 
dition of 1497, the destined course of which was first Kalikodu or Calecut 
(Calicut), as it was called then, and from thence to where Covilhao was. 
Vasco da Gama was chosen by Dom Emmanuel (Djm Joao II had then been 
dead three years) to command the expedition. He was a daring but prudent 
man, uniting the qualities of a soldier and sailor, a thing common at that 
time and even later. The same thing applies to Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
Dom Joao de Castro, and many others. Such a combination had a decided 
advantage ; the separation of these qualities did not come to embarrass their 
plans ; there was unity in the command, for the captain was likewise pilot. 

The greatest judgment and prudence directed the preparations for the 
expedition. The information sent by Covilhao was weighed and considered 
and compared with that previously obtained. Charts and maps were exam- 
ined, and Bartholomeu Dias himself related what had befallen him, the 
obstacles which he had encountered, and the difficulties which must be over- 
come. With his vast experience he directed the building of the ships, doing 
away with exaggerated dimensions, and insisting on the strength ot the ribs. 
The discovered the cape was to accompany the expedition as iar as Sao 
Jorcre da Mina, and remain there to carry on the gold trade. Ihere ^eit 
fou? small ships, that they might be able to enter all the ports, explore everj 
crcd ^tl; shoals, and cmise along the coast Their construction was 
stroii <r and perfect, such as had never been seen beiore. 
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stocks, and remained conversing with the masters, listening to the observa- 
tions of Bartholomeu and Pedro Dias, and Vasco da Gama, who showed him 
the new astrolabe of Behaim, a rough triangle of wood but very effectual. 

The three ships bore the names of the three archangels : S. Grabriel the capi. 
tanea of 120 tons ; S. Miguel (formerly JSerrio^), and S. Raphael of 100 tons. 
The name of the fourth, of 200 tons, is unknown. At the end of June they 
were all finished and ready, and rode at anchor before the church of Restello, 
where the captains watched all the night of the 7th of July. The next day, 
after mass, accompanied by the king and all the people of the city, singing, 
with tapers in their hands, they all went in procession to the shore and there 
embarked. Oamoens says that at that moment : 

But now an aged sire of reverend mien, 

Upon the foreshore thronged Tby the crowds, 

With lore "by long experience only grown, 

Thus from his time-taught breast he made his moan : 

" curst the mortal who the first was found, 

Teaching the tree to wear the flowing sheet." 

The Ijusiads, Burton's translation, 

Indeed many in their hearts strongly condemned the persistency of the 
monarchs in sacrificing men and money to this chimera of navigation. The 
cold and tardy prudence born of past experience did not believe success 
possible after so many vain attempts. The result was to prove the contrary; 
but the words of the poet prophesied the fatal consequences of an empire 
which all, both daring and prudent, were ready to acclaim upon the return 
of Vasco da Gama. Camoens, watching the decline of the sun, could relate 
the hunger endured at sea, the tempests, shipwrecks, and wanderings in the 
burning lands of the terrible Adamastor, and the trail of white skeletons left 
across the sands of both Af ricas a rosary of mournful tragedies. He could 
relate how waves of tyranny and crime from that Indian sea stretched out 
to Europe to overwhelm Portugal with their slime. 

They were three months reaching St. Helena Bay (Nov. 7th). They 
landed to take the sun with their astrolabe, the rolling of the ship preventing 
them from doing so on board ; here they had several skirmishes with the 
natives, and set out again at last upon the 16th of November. On the 
19th they came in^. sight of Cape Tormentoso, or of Good Hope, both names 
being fully justified on this occasion. For three days they were beaten 
about by tempests. The wind and waves were such that the upper parts of 
the ships were under water, and it could scarcely be seen if they advanced 
upon the waves or were wrapped around by them. Upon the stern castles 
the ships had painted pictures of the saints whose name they bore, and 
when the raging sea flung the pictures on to the tilt the crews grew pale 
with horror. It was a bad omen, for it seemed as if they were deserted 
by the divine favour. Fierce and angry seas washed over the poops, dashing 
the boats against the sides of the ships and damaging the helms. They 
furled the sails, cut down the tilt, and began to throw the cargo overboard. 
At last the weather cleared. 

Having doubled the cape, they entered the bay of St. Braz, where the 
calms detained them until the 7th of the following month. Navigating for a 
week along the southern coast of Africa, on the 15th they reached the 
Chaos Islands, the farthest point reached by Bartholomeu Dias. Then they 
began to follow the instructions of Covilhao, the pilot absent in the lands 
of the mythical Prester John, of whom they were in search. They wished 
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r t ' but the currents > ^ich were a great dan^- 

towards the vast and unknown southern sea The T|C 

115 V t? C da Gama > Uke au ^xorable destiny prudent int: 
Of, overcame the currents and revolts. 

,i?M Jf ey Sot out O f the "sea of darkness" (mar tenebroso\ and then 
old the terrific cape be looked upon as overcome. The tempests ?n 1 
Tents grew still. By day there 4as calm with the sky of pu?ei bin 
- it, several times the light of S. Pedro Gon alves, the'St. Ihno of Lfal 
-one above the tops of the masts. All promised fair weather. Thev 

lovnr mc l i t0 S6e the ? mrks f the miracle > and brought back with 
levotion the droppings of green wax left by the saint, 
January 10th, 1498, they touched land at Inhambane, and had some 
urse with the Kaffirs; on the 22nd they had reached Quilimane 
ane), where "noblemen" came on board to visit them, with turbans 
Keel silk upon their heads. 

ia was reached for the first time. They saw men of divers nations, 
aces of that distant civilisation so eagerly sought for. Thev had 
id from the African sea, and from the heavy shadow of the dark con- 
Yet these " noblemen " whom they gazed upon almost with love, 
ing them as brothers, were to be their cruelest enemies. Tliev 
1 Mozambique on the 2nd of March. Around the fleet at anchor came 
tive vessels, without decks or sails. The Moors came to trade with 
The sultan in person wished to compliment Va-sco da Garna, who 
$d him on board. The sultan proved perfidious, and the fleet, without 
.ots, cruised along the coast to Mombasa (on the 8th of April), where 
alone saved it from the plot which the Moors had prepared against 
3y had already recognised dangerous competitors in these men who 
>me over the sea to these regions, which likcl until then been the 
uted possession of Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. Saved by a miracle, 
cla Gama went on to Melinde (15th), where the sultan received 
[ill ; but not trusting these " noblemen " of Zanzibar, he availed him- 
a Moor who had remained on board at Mozambique, and who chanced 
>w the way to Calicut. They put to sea, and in twenty-seven days 
of April to the 19th of May), they were in India. The voyage had 
ten months and eleven days. 

was now that their wonder reached its limit. Everything they had 
s yet gave not a distant idea of what they now saw upon their land- 
Tlie natural pomp and splendour of the East filled them with surprise 
ipidity. In their religious ignorance they saw everywhere the Chris- 
> Prester John. The natives adored the Virgin Mary, and the Por- 
>e also prostrated themselves before our Lady, in the person of Gauii, 
lite goddess, Sakti of Siva, the destroyer. This confusion, increased 
u fact of not understanding each other's speech, occasioned scenes 
lously comical. Some who were doubtful, remarked that if the idols 
devils their prayer was intended for God alone, quieting their con- 
es by this mental reservation. To increase their amazement, there 
to them a Moor who spoke in Portuguese, " Good luck ! good luck ! 
rubies, many emeralds ! " 

om Lisbon to India was but a short distance, for the feelings have no 
re. They were all Christians, they also had kings. The world was 
e and man the same everywhere. The ingenuous way in which the 
jst things were accomplished is the greatest proof of the heroic strength 
se men of the Renaissance. 
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At that time India and by that name we designate all the coasts and 
islands included between the meridians of Suez and Tidore, and between 
20 south latitude and 30 north latitude, the scene of the Portuguese cam- 
paigns in India, we say, foreign races held a kind of dominion resembling 
in all things that which afterwards belonged to the Portuguese a commer- 
cial-maritime monopoly, and consequently, factories, colonies, and states. 
The races they were about to dispossess of this dominion were the Arabs, 
the Ethiopians, Persians, Turks, and Afghans, who, coming down from the 
Red and the Arabian seas, and confounded in the religious wave of Islam, 
had subjugated the peninsula from the Indus to the Ganges, and eastern 
Africa from Adal to Monomotapa. Extending themselves to the extreme 
east, they reached as far as Cambodia and Tidore in the Moluccas, across 
Arakan and Pegu, from the peninsula of Malacca (Malay peninsula), and 
from Burma and Shan (Siam) into the continent, through Sumatra and 
Borneo and the middle of the Suiida archipelago. The Portuguese called 
all the natives Moors, a generic term already in use in Europe to denote the 
followers of Islam, and therefore now adopted when, having come from afar 
and traversed so many seas, they again found themselves face to face with the 
Turk, the opponent of the Christian throughout the world. 

" The devil take you ! What brought you here ! " was the compliment 
addressed to the Portuguese by a Moor in Calicut; and in Mozambique and 
Mombasa the Moors (we will henceforward xise this word as a generic 
term, as aforesaid) persuaded or forced Samundri Rajah (Zamorin) king or 
count (India was under a pseudo-feudal rule) of Calicut, to exterminate the 
Portuguese. Calicut was the commercial empire of the coast of Malabar, 
and the dominions of the rajah formed the so-called kingdom of Kanara. 

It was an easy matter no doubt to persuade the ruler that Vasco da Gama 
was a pirate and his king a myth ; certainly the Moors of Calicut defined, 
in advance and unawares, the Portuguese dominion, which differed from 
common piracy only in that it was rapine organised by a political state. 
Convinced or constrained, the rajah ordered the navigators to be pursued, 
but they embarked and defended themselves, August 30th. After remaining 
some months in the island of Anjediva, upon the coast, Vasco da Gama 
resolved to return and set sail for Portugal on the 10th of July, 1498. A year 
later on the same date he reached Lisbon. Great was the enthusiasm. Dom 
Emmanuel also had his Indies, and Portugal her Columbus. But what tid- 
ings of Prester John? And what of Covilhao ? None. The navigator had 
succeeded in overcoming the cape and discovering India, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in solving the enigma which at that time had baffled their search for 
three centuries. This was of small account in history. The essential point 
was the solving of a greater enigma that of the "dark ocean." Little was 
now wanting ; in twenty years there would not remain an unknown corner 
of land in the whole circumference of the globe, nor a span unexplored in 
the vast expanse of seas. " Under the wild waves to learn the secrets of the 
earth, and the mysteries and illusions of the sea," the Portuguese with heroic 
curiosity took in their hands the future of Europe and of the world. In the 
year after the discovery of India, Pedro Alvares Cabral, who was sent thither 
with an imposing fleet, could not resist the temptation of curiosity. Steer- 
ing east in the Atlantic a question constantly tormented him what lay to 
the west ? In that direction Columbus had discovered the Indies in the 
northern hemisphere ; were there not perhaps Indies in the southern hemi- 
sphere also ? He steered west to explore what were a few months more or 
less in the long journey to the east? Thus he discovered Brazil ; the western 
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lull! a, iy from the extreme north to tin; extreme south, extending through. 
i!i' iNo hemispheres. Not till then could it be said that America was com- 
jlrt-l V discovered ( lf*t)0 ). 

1 Ut itrws of the discovery of new lands made little impression, in Lisbon ; 
th' t'iTYfnt desire uf the court was the discovery of the Prester, the enchanted 
!*jrHtf-r John, in order to make a i*ood alliance with him and bring to Por- 
tn^.il u Hale at least of those good things which Vasco da Gama had seen 
\\illi hi.s mvn eyes, tin* report of which inflamed the whole nation with 
rsi|'ilti v. C'abral \vas sent for this purpose, not to discover lands; the names 
in lit* i r repertory were now barely sunieicnt to designate the islands, capes, 
|'"rl's hays, coasts, and continents. Their desires were set on other things; 
*f h*T Impes seethed within them : u (iood luck ! good luck ! Many rubies, 
iii.iij y rtueralds ! " 

If \\ as resolved to send a fleet to India, for now that the way was known 
tln-ii* was not hint;- to fear and no reason to diminish the number or tonnage 
l the .ships. Pedro Ah arcs Cabral was ap[)ointed admiral of the fleet, 
u inch 'i insisted of thirteen ships and carried twelve hundred men. The 
ll.vl ntised anchor in the Ta^us on the JHJi of March, 1500. The shouts of 
tii- ..r.liu's as they worked at the capstan in unison, a sound as sad and mourn- 
ful ,i * t h< sea ; tlic low murmur of the cables in the hawses ; the whistle of 
ilif m>iM-rs as they directed the manoeuvres ; the many-coloured Hags flying 
in U;i' 1 )$<'/( ; (he sails half~furh k d upon the masts, made a vivid picture of 
th* ii.itiun \\hirh in the year ir>()0 was also setting out, shriven and welL-dis- 
p*.i-d, upfiti this ltnj?..c vo\a;;'o of a, little more than a century, full of disease 
;iul r.!.ij\\rrck, at the cud of which waited a tomb vast as the sea and silent 
a , ih- tu-ran in flu* funereal calm of the tropics. 

('.il-iral's vt\a;*;\ besides lM*ginning tln^ Portuguese dominion in India, had. 
r-.-.iSl', t\\> ih'siVaiih* results: it swt'pt a. way the two legends of Prester John 
au.i M!' flif kfc s.%i of darkness." lie discovered P>ra//il, and returned to tell 
i,mni,tnurl that- ilu. suppostul cnuperor of the East was a miserable black 
h<Mth*'ii Kims iutrcnchc(l in tin*, inaccessible mountains of Abyssinia. In 
j, in-, int. of a 'myth, drawn by a,u abyss, Portugal discovered the continents 
aii'l i.huidsuf the Atlanlic, and reached India,. For the sake of an illusion 
thr', achieved the reality which struck the world with wonder. The world is 
,i ii<ir.L'.?'Hiul men arc but shadows borne upon the cunning winds of destiny. 
With ihr lands discovered and the, seas ploughed from east to west, it still 
j*'iiMiiiri lo unite these two halves of tin? known world, and sail round them, 
I,, mil r sure that t he V lay whole and complete -in the hands of men. This 
u,i, tin- clTeet uf the xuvaifi* of Magellan ( i\ I agalhaes) twenty years after. 
as iliirk no iuon% (he great c.oiiquesl was complete. But a new 
uw revealed itself to devour what was discovered, to assimilate 
Thr whole of INirtu^al embarked for India in Oabral's fleet. 



TIIK CONQUKST OK INDIA. 

tl,,- l:;ih uf S-i.lrml>.T of the year mOO, Oabral reached Calicut. He 
,.,,t UL,. Y.tsro ila <; : ua, as a" disroverw, but as the emissary ot the 
i',,,tu<ntr-r iiiuiiarrli, the l-aiv,r of his letters and proposal* ot alliance 
' ,- tiaii'nl' <',ilirui. As sui-li lie was received in a solemn audience. 

.iVti-'iu-r .Umiii" tlu-ir richest dotlies and their best and brightest 
'iL.ii.'lit "(.'. nnkr an iinpivssiun upon the Kastern jiotontute by their 
' hut' tl,,' n-pn-ralalivrs uf Hun.pe, poor and strong, Avero to be 
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outdone by the magnificence of opulent India. The polish of their arms was 
dimmed by the blaze of precious stones " whose rays were blinding." 

The rajah was borne in a palanquin, or litter, upon the shoulders of his 
nobles, reclining upon silken cushions among coverlets worked in gold thread, 
falling in folds and edged with borders encrusted with precious stones. The 
litter advanced slowly, under a silken canopy fringed with gold, and within 
this double tabernacle appeared the black rajah, covered with precious stones. 
It was blinding to look upon him. On each side of the canopy were pages 
stirring the air with fans of peacock feathers, and beside the palanquin came 
those who bore the insignia of royalty the sword and dagger, the foil of 
o*old, the symbolical lily-flower, the ewer of water, and finally the cup into 
which the king spat the betel, the chewing of which makes the teeth pink, 
and gives "a most sweet breath." 

Throughout the whole length of the procession and bringing up the rear 
were bands of musicians rending the air with their drums, tom-toms of gold 
and silver suspended by cords from poles of bamboo, and enormous trumpets, 
some straight and some curved, raised in the air, which gave the musicians 
the appearance of elephants with golden trunks, their flags encrusted with 
rubies and emeralds. 

The reception was conducted with solemnity on either side, although they 
could not understand each other well ; the scribes displayed in vain their 
long palm leaves covered with writing ; the Portuguese by signs indicated 
their wish to establish factories there. The scribes gradually came to under- 
stand, and distrusted ; and the Portuguese also distrusted the smiles of the 
rajah. In spite of this, however, their request was granted, and Cabral 
founded the first Portuguese factory in India at Calicut. Afterwards the 
Moors came and exclaimed against the intruders who were despoiling them, and, 
favoured by^tlie natives, fell upon the factory, murdering all the Portuguese 
therein iifty in all. Then followed the terrible vengeance of the admiral. 
He took ten ships of the Arab merchants, and put the crews, five hundred 
men, to the sword ; bombarded the city, and set it on fire. 

The burning of Calicut on the 16th of December, 1500, was the gloomy 
dawn of modern oriental history. In the middle of January (1501) Cabral 
loaded his ships with pepper and cinnamon and returned to the kingdom. 
Of the thirteen ships with which he set out a year before, barely three 
returned with him. The terrible enemy though conquered was not sub- 
dued, and this first expedition to India, the first act of a tragedy of more 
than a century, sketched out the course of its action ; assassination, fire, 
massacre, shipwreck ; the sword and pepper ; the soldier's arms in one 
kind, the merchant's scales in the other a modern Carthage; and in the 
oacivgTound the open maw of the sea, ready to devour men, ships, and treas- 
ure^; a perennial fount of vice pouring forth torrents of wickedness. 
^ To inflict a terrible chastisement upon the rajah and to consolidate the 
lactory of Cochin by fortifying it, was the object of the second fleet which set 
out irom Lisbon in February, 1502, under the command of Vasco da Gama, 
the implacable captain. The story of the voyage is full of horror; and the 
revenge pt the captain a proof of the sanguinary, impassive, and cruel cold- 
ness which does indeed exist in the almost African temperament of the 
I ortuguese. Obliterated in peace and subjection it ever bursts out afresh 
in dominion, victory, and warfare. If such sentiments, alive in the soul of 
liama, inspired his actions, his campaign followed no plan, nor could his 
rude spirit entertain the wide views of the statesman. If he had any plan 
m view, it was to amaze India by the cruelty of his deeds, and dominate it 
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by the terror of his slaughters. Navigating the Indian seas, Gama met a 
ship of Arabian merchants going to or coming from Mecca. Besides the 
crew the ship carried 240 men, passengers with their wives and children. 
This was on the 1st of October, 1502 ; " which I shall remember all my 
life," wrote the pilot, still horror-stricken at the remembrance of the cow- 
ardly way in which the ship was set on fire with all whom it contained, so 
that every soul perished in the flames or in the sea. Well pleased with him- 
self, the captain steered for Calicut. He intimated to the rajah that he 
must expel all the Moors, who numbered five thousand families, the richest 
in the city; saying that any servant of the king Dorn Emmanuel was worth 
more than the Zamorin, and that his 
master had power to make every palm 
tree a king ! As was to be expected, 
the rajah refused. Then the captain, 
who upon anchoring had captured a con- 
siderable number of merchants in the 
port, ordered their hands and ears to be 
cut off, and crowded them into a boat in 
which they drifted ashore with the tide, 
bearing Gama's answer to the refusal of 
the wretched prince. 

Then he began the bombardment, 
November 2nd. The city was in flames 
for the second time, and the lamentations 
of the people answered the cynical and 
ferocious laughter of the sailors sheltered 
behind the sides of the ships near the 

funs which vomited fire. This was a 
>olish, cruel, and cowardly deed; for 
the short lances and arrows of the natives 
could not measure themselves against 
the grenades fired from afar on board the 
ships. Gama left part of his fleet in 
India under the command of Vincente 
Sodre, as eminent and celebrated a man 
as the admiral, whose uncle he was. 

The Portuguese dominion thus as- 
sumed from the very first the twofold 
character which it never lost in spite of 
all subsequent attempts at law and order. 
On the sea was anarchy and theft ; on 
shore, a succession of blood-thirsty dep- 
redations. Vasco da Gama showed how to rule by fire and sword ; Sodre 
showed how to reap a harvest at sea by boarding the ships of Mecca. Piracy 
and pillage were the two foundations of the Portuguese dominion, its nerves 
were cannon, and its soul was pepper. When Gama returned from his 
second voyage a third fleet left Lisbon (April, 1503) with Alfonso de Albu- 
querque and Duarte Pacheco on board. They went to Cochin to assist the 
rajah in his war against the rajah of Calicut, and built the first fortress in 
India. Albuquerque returned to the kingdom ; Pacheco remained at Cochin 
with the troops and ships prepared for the attack. The hero for he fought 
like a wild beast in his den of Kambalaan, nobly, disinterestedly, and fiercely 
said at once that now all lay with the artillery. This will explain the 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco's seventy men, feebly assisted by the 
natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Samundri, rajah 
of Calicut. But the artillery alone would not have sufficed to repulse the 
solid body of the enemy's columns, if the courage and wonderful rapidity of 
the marches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of the first soldier-hero of the East, 
had not supported the powerful means of defence. The fleet of Lopo Soares- 
Albergaria brought back Pacheco to the kingdom in 1505. Being a simple 
and upright man he returned rich in wounds and poor in money and dia- 
monds; he had remained in the captaincy of SSo Jorge da Mina, from 
whence he was brought in irons because of the accusations brought against 
him, to languish in prison for a long time and to die at last in poverty and 
oblivion. " The fate of this hero," says Goes,? 1 " was of a nature to warn 
mankind to beware of the inconstancy of kings and princes and their small 
remembrance of those to whom they are bound." And yet Dom Emmanuel 
owed the consolidation of his still incipient empire in the East to this 
man. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida was the man chosen to be governor of India, 
now constituted a viceroyalty. He is the first of the successive figures pre- 
sented by the Portuguese empire of the East ; and the first of the three most 
notable viceroys. The government of India formed three great men 
Castro, who may be called a saint ; Albuquerque, to whom the name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wise administrator and intelligent factor. 
The viceroy, his plans matured by observation on the spot, and the first naval 
war with which he was received by the unrepentant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. " Let all our strength be at 
sea," he said ; " let us refrain from appropriating the land. The old tra- 
dition of conquest, the empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Let 
us destroy those new races (the Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) 
and reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast ; then we will go 

- f further. Let us secure with our fleets the safety of the sea and protect the 

1 1 , natives in whose name we may practically reign over India. There would 

certainly be no harm in our having a few fortresses along the coast, but 
simply to protect the factories from surprise, for their chief safety will lie in 
the friendship of the native rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and main- 
tained and defended by our fleets. What has been done so far is but anarchy, 
scarcely an outline of government, a system of murder, piracy, and disorder 
which it is necessary to remedy." The difficulties seemed to him more 
formidable in that " the past warfare was with beasts, but now we are to fight 
Venetians and the Turks of the sultan." The former impunity disappeared 
as soon as the Venetians and Egyptians launched a powerful fleet upon the 
Red Sea, with artillery. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida advanced up the coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashes and blood which everywhere marked the passage of the Portu- 
guese. The Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon, 
as the fleet had anchored and grappled with his ships, he meant to cut 
the cables and drift ashore, dragging the Portuguese with him, where the 
Indian launches and fustas might fall upon them furiously. But the viceroy 
perceived the snare and ordered the anchors to be prepared in the stern, and 
the enemy's ships went ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1509), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that fight 
was inextricable ; the banners of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying beliefs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed the 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can make brothers of men of every faith 
and children of every race. There were French and Germans as bombardiers 
on board the Portuguese ships ; there were Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On the other side in the confusion of ships there might be found 
from the Nubian to the Arab ; from the Ethiopian to the Affran ; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste ; Persians and Rum l of Egypt mercenaries from 
all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the heathen multi- 
tude was the Venetian renegade or Catholic but above all the merchant, who 
had come with artillery to the Indian Sea by order of his republic to defend 
the interests of his associates in the commerce of the East. Around the 
confused bands on board the fleet of the Rum gathered the dark mass of 
Indians in their junks, from Diu in Guzerat and from Calicut in Kanara. 

Once more the waters of the Indian Sea were stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers perished. The wounded floated, crying for mercy and 
receiving bullets. At last, after the scenes and episodes proper to such trage- 
dies, the victory fell to the viceroy who destroyed Rum and Indians. This 
naval victory had a higher importance even than the victories of Duarte 
Pacheco in Cochin, for the Indians, observing and considering, recognised 
that the Portuguese forces were invincible not only to themselves but also 
to the Rum of Egypt and the artillery of Venice. The viceroy remembered 
that he had lost his son, and " he went and sat under the awning, a hand- 
kerchief in his hand which could not stem his falling tears." All thronged 
to console him, and recovering his spirits he arose, drying his tears and call- 
ing them his sons, and said that this grief had pierced and must ever remain 
in his heart, but bade them rejoice at the gallant vengeance which God in his 
mercy had bestowed upon them I But to complete his vengeance for the 
death of his son, he ordered prisoners to be tied to the mouths of the guns, 
and the heads and scattered members of these unfortunate wretches were 
thrown into the city of Kanara like shot. The death of his son disturbed 
his sound judgment and transformed his former opinions of a statesman to 
blood-thirsty furies, attested by the devastation of the coast of Guzerat. He 
yielded also to the intrigues and slanders of the captains who had come from 
Ormus, recently conquered by Albuquerque and ruled with the terrible wild- 
ness of his titanic enterprises. They scoffed at the viceroy who had just 
finished his term of office, and at Albuquerque, already appointed from Lis- 
bon to succeed him ; and treacherous accounts of the excesses of the wise 
Almeida had already reached the court. The dungeon of Duarte Pacheeo 
awaited him in payment of his labours. However, on his journey to the 
kingdom he landed on the coast of Kaffraria, and was killed by the natives 
with assegais and javelins. 

His plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of genius like Albuquerque could make the doomed 
enterprise great. Only a saint like Castro could save the Portuguese valour 
from the stain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil ; it was armed protection extended to a commerce, free 
on one side, and the monopoly of the state or appanage of the crown on the 
other. The captains and governors should be simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majesty, the high trader in pepper. This required a stolidity 
of which the Dutch alone were capable and that at the cost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, the Portuguese flung themselves 

P The Rum was a term applied by the Arabs to all subjects of the Roman Empire and con- 
tinued to be the designation of the inhabitants of western Christendom after they had ceased 
to yield obedience to the " king of Hum," the Byzantine emperor.] 
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famished upon tliis eastern banquet, as did the races of the north, centuries 
before, upon the banquet of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. No one could have 
wrenched from their fangs the palpitating flesh which they so anxiously 
devoured ; the fatal consequences which Dom Francisco cle Almeida wisely 
foretold were inevitable. Albuquerque in Ornms, Goa, and Malacca, estab- 
lished on land the limits of the empire, which in his predecessor's judgment 
should have floated vaguely on the waves. 

King Emmanuel forgave everything, crimes, robbery, incendiarism, and 
piracy, so^long as they sent him what he most longed for, curiosities, novel- 
tics and. riches, to fill his palaces in Lisbon and dazzle the pope in Rome with 
his magnificent embassy. " Send pepper, and lie down to sleep," said Tristan 
da Cmiha later on, writing from the court in Lisbon to his son Nuno, gov- 
ernor of India. The sack of the East such a name best fits the Portuguese 
dominion was already ordained in Lisbon. 

Albuquerque, like Almeida, for all his splendid services, was rewarded 
with envy and ingratitude. His abilities, his bravery, his successful admin- 
istration made the courtiers fear or pretend that he aimed at an independent 
sovereignty in those regions ; and by their representations they prevailed on 
the king to recall him. Dom Lopo Scares was despatched from Lisbon 
to supersede him. But before his successor arrived, he felt that his health 
was worn out in the service of his country ; he made his last will, and died 
at sea, within sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, his loss was 
bewailed by both Indians and Portuguese. He certainly administered justice 
with impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on the people ; restrained the 
licentiousness of his officers; and introduced unexampled prosperity through- 
out the wide range of the Portuguese establishments. If to this we add that 
the qualities of his mind were of a high order, that he was liberal, affable, 
and modest, we shall scarcely be surprised that, by his enthusiastic country- 
men, lie was styled the Great. It is probable that no other man would have 
established the domination of Portugal on so secure a basis : it is certain that 
no other, in so short a period, could have invested the structure with so much 
splendour* His remains were magnificently interred at Goa, and his son 
was laden with honours by the now repentant Emmanuel the only rewards 
of Ids great deeds (1515). 

Under the successors of Albuquerque, the administration of India was 
notorious for its corruption, imbecility, and violence, and in the same degree 
as wisdom and justice were discarded, so did the military spirit decay. e 



EMMANUEL THE FORTUNATE 

When Dom Emmanuel I had been proclaimed king in the town of Alcacer 
on the 27th of October, 1495, he had reached the age of twenty-six. He had 
found everything prepared for a quiet and prosperous reign; his predecessor, 
JoSo II, had smoothed the way for him by overthrowing the power of the 
nobility. The conciliation of the fidalgos and great lords was easily effected. 

Two matters seriously occupied the new king during the first years of his 
reign his marriage, and the discovery of India. In the hope that he or 
his descendants would one day unite the crowns of Spain and Portugal, Dom 
Emmanuel desired to marry the widow of his nephew. The Catholic sover- 
eigns, having first approved the king of Portugal's request, appointed 
as their agent Ximenes, who was afterwards cardinal. The marriage of 
the king, Dom Emmanuel, and Doiia Isabella of Castile being agreed upon, 
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a treaty was made at Burgos, on the 30th of November, 1496, in which large 
dowries in money were promised on both sides. 

In 1497, the king sent his delegate to Castile to continue the negotiations, 
and a new article was introduced into the treaty, to which the Catholic sover- 
eigns attached extraordinary importance, going so far as to make it a ques- 
tion of annulling the treaty of Burgos and breaking off the marriage. This 
article was that Dom Emmanuel should expel from his kingdom and domin- 
ions all the Jews or Moors who refused baptism, and all those who had been 
found guilty of heresy or apostasy, the clause to be fulfilled before Septem- 
ber, 1497. Such was the origin of the greatest political mistake and blackest 
injustice perpetrated by the " fortunate " king, Dom Emmanuel, which left 
an indelible stain upon his happy reign ; for the ambition of eventually 
uniting the crowns of Portugal and Castile cannot be considered a sufficient 
excuse. Dom Emmanuel fulfilled this treaty, expelling from his king- 
dom all the Jews and free Moors who refused baptism, including all 
those unfortunates who, banished from Spain in 1492 by the Catholic sover- 
eigns Ferdinand and Isabella, had fled to Portugal thinking to find in that 
country a refuge from the intolerance and tyranny of Castile. In October, 
1497, the marriage of King Emmanuel of Portugal with the princess Isabella, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and widow of Prince Alfonso, 
son of Joao II, took place in the town of Valencia de Alcantara. 

It seemed at first that Dom Emmanuel's lucky star would not abandon 
him in his relations with Castile. Indeed the kings of Portugal and Castile 
were still at Valencia de Alcantara when they received the news of the 
unfortunate death of the prince Don Juan, heir to the crown of Castile. 
By this event Dona Isabella, queen of Portugal, wife of Dom Emmanuel, 
became heir presumptive to the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Leon. 
This fact, which plunged the kingdoms of Spain in consternation, filled Doni 
Emmanuel with joy and promised to satisfy his ambitions more promptly 
than could have been expected. 

But his wife was advanced in pregnancy. In spite of her state, she 
resolved to continue her journey and go to Saragossa to be sworn heir to the 
throne of Aragon. Here she was seized with the pains of child-birth, and on 
the 24th of August, 1498, brought forth the infante Dom Miguel, in that city, 
his birth costing his mother her life. And Miguel died two years later. 

Thus the dream of Dom Emmanuel vanished like smoke. The famous 
expulsion of the Jews and New Christians, an iniquitous measure, unwise 
and unpolitic, price of the marriage with Dona Isabella, was not a happy 
augury. Once more the attempt at an Iberian union under the sceptre of a 
Portuguese king by matrimonial means had failed. 

Dom Emmanuel did not completely lose hope in his relations with Castile 1 
by the death of his wife and son. The Catholic sovereigns also seemed 
determined on an alliance with Portugal. Without loss of time, in the same 
year, 1500, Dom Emmanuel sent Ruy de Saude, of his council, as ambassador 
to the sovereigns of Castile with full powers to request the hand of the 
infanta Dona Maria, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and conse- 
quently sister-in-law of the king of Portugal. The heirs to the crown of 
Castile were Dona Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and her hus- 
band, son of the emperor Maximilian and the empress Mary of Burgundy. 
The princess of Castile had already a son at that time, Charles, who was born 
at Ghent in Belgium on the 24th of February, 1500, and was afterwards 

f 1 The Portuguese have a saying : " De Castella nem lorn vento nem bom casamento^ (From 
Castile neither good wind nor good wedding).] 
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Charles I of Spain and V of Germany. Queen Isabella died on the 25th of 
November, 1504, and King Ferdinand 011 the 23rd of January, 1516. The 
throne of Castile was lost to Dom Emmanuel. The crown of Spain was 
about to pass to the house of Austria. The wedding to Maria nevertheless 
took place at Alcacer-do-Sal on the 30th of October, 1500. 

In the same year, 1500, Gaspar Cortereal went to North. America and 
discovered the land of Labrador, which was then called Cortereal, getting 
beyond 50 north latitude. He returned to Portugal, and repeated his 
voyage in 1501, but was never heard of again. His brother, Miguel, went 
in search of him, but he also disappeared. Other lands and islands were dis- 
covered in the time of Queen Maria. In 1501, JoSo da Nova, 1 on his voyage 
to India, discovered the Ascension Island in the Atlantic, and the island 
which bears his name on the coast of Africa. On his return journey in 1502 
he discovered the island of St. Helena in the Atlantic. The Florentine 
Amerigo Vespucci made voyages to America by order of Dorn Emmanuel in 
1501 and 1503, discovering Rio de la Plata and Patagonia. This navigator 
had the glory of giving his name to the group of lands discovered by Colum- 
bus, Cabral, etc. In 1506 were successively discovered : by Tristan da 
Cunlm, the islands of that name in the Atlantic ; by Ruy Pereira Coutinho 
and Fernao Scares, the western and eastern coasts of the island of Madagas- 
car ; in 1507, the Maldive Islands by Dom Lourengo de Almeida ; in 1509, 
by Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, Malacca (Malay Peninsula) and Sumatra ; in 
1512, by Francisco Serrao, the Molucca Islands in the Chinese seas ; in 1513, 
by Pedro Mascarenhas, the island to which he gave his name and which is at 
present called Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; in 1516, Duarte Coelho dis- 
covered Cocliiu-China ; in 1517, Fernao Peres de Andrade went to China. & 



THE GREAT VOYAGE OF MAGELLAN 

The celebrated line of demarcation between the right of discovery and 
conquest was not so clearly understood as to avoid disputes between Dom 
Emmanuel and his brother sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in the 
East had long attracted the jealousy of Ferdinand, who had frequently 
attempted, but as frequently been deterred by his remonstrances, to share in 
the rich commercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. After the 
death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguese who had served Emmanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, and who was disgusted with the 
refusal of his sovereign to reward his services with becoming liberality, fled 
into Castile, and told the new king, Charles V of Austria, that the Molucca 
Islands, in virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to Spain. This man was 
Ferdinand Magellan (FernSo de MagalhSes), whose name is immortalised in 
the annals of maritime discovery. He proposed a shorter route to the 
Moluccas than the passage by the Cape of Good Hope the route by Brazil : 
he well knew that the American continent must terminate somewhere, and 
his notion of the earth's rotundity was sufficiently just to convince him that 
a western voyage would bring him to the same point as the one discovered 
by Dias and Yasco da Gama. In August, 1519, he embarked at Seville, 
with five vessels, over the crews of which he was invested with the -power of 
life and death. On reaching the Brazilian coast, he cautiously proceeded 
southwards, and in September, 1520, arriving at a cape which he called after 

[* A Spaniard by birth, who entered the Portuguese service. His original name was Juan 
de Nova.] 
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Lisbon, where a vast concourse of people were assembled, the ravs of 
the sun striking upon the splendour of a crucifix produced such a brilliant 
cttect that certain visionaries, religious, or fanatics, took it for a miracle. 
1 lie cry ot a miracle already flew from mouth to mouth, when a bvstande- 
more intelligent but with little prudence for his speech, suggested "that this 
cttect was due to the reflection of the sun and could only be called a 
natural phenomenon. This sufficed to cause him to be looked upon as a dis- 
guised Jew ; a tumult arose, and such was the frenzy of the populace that a 
horrible massacre upon the so-called New Christians followed. 

The massacre lasted for three days. More than a thousand persons perished. 
Dom Emmanuel was at Aviz at the time. As soon as he heard of what had 
occurred in the capital, he sent Dom Diogo Lobo, baron de Ahito, and 
the prior of Crato with full powers to punish the guilty. 

He ordered that besides the special punishment "of the guilty all the 
inhabitants should forfeit a fifth of all their property, movable and* immov- 
able, to the crown, and that from the date of the sentence there should be 
no more courts of aldermen, freemen of guilds, nor judges of hospitals ; he 
further subjected the municipality to the jurisdiction of the harbingers, the 
amount of these impositions to be levied by officers of the crown. This 
species of interdict lasted for two years. 

This splendid period of the reign of Dom Emmanuel, which includes the 
years 1500 to 1517, the eighteen years during which the fortunate monarch 
was married to Doiia Maria of Castile, the most brilliant in Portuguese his- 
tory for the military glory and wealth and commerce enjoyed by Portugal, 
arid in which science, letters, and art were so flourishing was not equally 
happy as regards public health, the safety of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms, and internal administration. 

The plague, which had frequently visited Portugal since the fifteenth 
century, attacked and ravaged the capital many times, as well as other towns 
of this kingdom;, then royalty and those able to follow their example might 
be seen flying from the infected places. Real preventive measures were 
never adopted until the reign of JoSo III. Novenas, feast-days, processions 
of the relics of St. Roque, which Dom Emmanuel sent for from Venice, such 
were the chief means adopted by the king and people to combat the epidemic, 
not, however, forgetting the safest course of flight. * 

Dom Emmanuel died December 12th, 1521, after one of the most glorious 
reions on record. Of his public administration enough has been said ; and 
of *his private character what little we know is chiefly in Ms favour. He 
.i::A^/i -.'Tiofi'rt^ n'-Hn iTYiTmrtialitv : and had regulated hours wne 
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them justice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period complaints 
remained unredressed, he would sacrifice the hours sacred to enjoyment or 
repose. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his 
memory ; but in every respect he was a great monarch, and his fame filled 
the world as much as his enlightened policy enriched his kingdom. He 
despatched embassies to all the potentates of his time to the king of Eng- 
land, and the ruler of Abyssinia ; to the royal chief of Congo, and the 
sultan of Egypt ; to the sultan of Persia, and the emperor of China. Some 
of them that, for instance, in which he displayed- before the astonished 
pope and cardinals a. Persian panther and an Indian elephant, with their 
native attendants were distinguished by magnificence suitable to the lord 
of so many regions. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE FALL, THE CAPTIVITY, AND THE REVOLUTION 

[1521-1640 A.D.] 

UPON the death of Dom Emmanuel in December, 1521, he was succeeded 
by Dom Joao, his eldest son, who had not yet completed his twentieth year. 
The chroniclers who wrote under the influence of the immediate successors 
of this prince, having the fear of censure before their eyes, represented him 
as endowed with high intelligence and qualities worthy of a king. 

During his father's life many considered him an idiot. Dom Emmanuel 
himself feared the influence which unworthy men exerted over Joa*o during 
his early youth. It is certain that through inattention or incapacity he could 
never master the rudiments of science, nor even those of the Latin tongue. 
Throughout his reign monkish questions always appeared among the gravest 
business of the state, and his first action, when he had scarcely emerged from 
infancy, was to build a Dominican convent. This may be regarded as the 
worthy presage of an inquisition king. Whether from want of natural intel- 
ligence, ignorance, or errors of education, Joao III was a fanatic. The intol- 
erance of his reign, though furthered by different incentives, was chiefly diie 
to his character and inclinations. 

The secretary of Dorn Emmanuel, Antonio Carneiro, who deserved his 
confidence for many years and continued to serve the new king, when fatigue 
forced him to withdraw from a charge which he still held nominally for 
many years, left as his successor his second son Pedro de Algaova, This 
man, whom we find years later managing the most various affairs at the 
same time, and whose activity appears almost incredible, by the side of a 
prince whose lack of culture his very panegyrists cannot hide, must have 
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been practically king in resolving the most difficult questions, as was the 
marquis of Pombal at a later epoch. Pedro de Alga^ova made no parade 
of his influence, 'hiding in the shadow of the throne, and leaving the fre- 
quently sterile brilliance of importance and favouritism to a vain nobility. 
But every dark stain that rests upon the reign of Joao III may be attributed 
to him, except the establishment of the horrible tribunal of the faith. In 
this particular, although the actual deed was his, the impulse came from the 
monarch. The resistance of the New Christians was long and persistent. 
A steadfast will made up of a million hatreds struggled against this resist- 
ance for more than twenty years and overcame it. In the end the rack, whip, 
and stake reigned supreme in the region of religious belief, prevailing over 
the evangelical doctrine of tolerance and liberty. 

The failure of the attempt to establish the Inquisition in Portugal in 
1515, from whatever cause arising, and the predominance obtained by the 
policy of tolerance, must have increased the spite of the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the Jews. The hatred of JoSo III for the Jews was profound and 
well known. This sufficed to excite in the minds of the people the ancient 
spirit of persecution and assassination. Ignorance and monkish tendencies, 
unassisted by envy or the memory of former wrongs, made the king naturally 
a fanatic, though fanaticism did not prevent him from abandoning himself to 
debauchery with women. 

His marriage was treated of and Dona Catherine, sister of Charles V 
who then reigned in Castile, was chosen for his bride. The marriage took 
place, and an attempt was made to tighten the bond between the two coun- 
tries by negotiating the marriage of Charles V with the infanta Donna Isa- 
bella, sister of the king of Portugal. The final conditions were adjusted 
and it was agreed that the dowry of the Portuguese infanta should be 
90,000 doubloons, or more than 800,000 cruzados. Resources were wanting 
and it was necessary to obtain them. Perhaps this circumstance and several 
others caused the convocation of the cortes in 1525. Since the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Portuguese parliaments had lost their true value ; they were more 
a matter of pomp and formality than of substance. The essential point, 
which was to raise money, was effected, for the cortes voted the impositions 
of new taxes to the amount of 150,000 cruzados to be raised in two years. 
This was the most urgent business. The representations of the councils 
were generally answered in fair words, which were only partially carried out 
long after the cortes of 1535, when the same representations were for the 
most part renewed. It was in this assembly that the general ill will towards 
the New Christians was at last able to manifest itself in a solemnly significant 
manner, but within strictly legal limits, & In 1536 the Inquisition was finally 
established. Its methods and its effects will be sufficiently shown in the 
appendix to this volume. It destroyed life, liberty, humanity, commerce, 
literature, and art in Portugal as elsewhere. When the Jesuits were 
admitted in 1540 and given charge of education, the church and the state 
were one, and the result was as usual a shameful combination of atrocity and 
paralysis.^ 

THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND BRAZIL 

The long reign of JoSo exhibits interminable contests in India and Africa. 
Their details would be perused with little interest by an English reader. 
They can be noticed in so far only as they affect the general state of the 
monarchy. During these transactions in the East, Morocco continued to be 
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Lnary theatre of the worst human passions. On the one hand the 
e were eager to extend their possessions ; on the other, the sherifs^ 
11 their successful ambition, were not less -so to free the country 
oublesome an enemy. From the accession of the new dynasty, the 
the Portuguese began to decline. Indicative of the ambitious 
r hich they had formed, the sherifs assumed the title of emperors of 
tie elder, Hamed, remaining at Morocco ; the younger, Muhammed, 
the more western provinces. 

j king of Fez this assumption was not less odious than it was to 
iguese themselves. That on one occasion the sherif, with four 
horse, was signally defeated by a Portuguese noble with one 
md forty, is gravely asserted; victories equally improbable, we 
squally impossible, occur at every step in the Portuguese relations 
g 1 the wars of their countrymen with the misbelievers. But what, 
Id, could not be effected by valour was done by fortune. Con- 
he war which he had to support in India, and his want of troops, 
. the extraordinary resolution of dismantling four of his African 
, Arzilla, Saphin, Asemmur, Alcacer-Seguier, and of abandoning 
to the enemy. This resolution was carried into effect ; but that 
>wing as much to the arms of the sherif as to the motives will be 
by every reader except a Portuguese. c 

riental empire of Portugal, however, continued to increase by the 
;h the able statesmen and warriors, whom Joao sent out as viceroys 
nors, waged, upon the most frivolous pretexts, against the different 
:ing princes. They took advantage of the dissensions of the princes 
luccas, to obtain the complete sovereignty of those valuable islands. 
ders provoked by the tyranny and consequent assassination of the 
: Canibay enabled them to wrest from those rnonarchs the important 
,nd city of Diu ; and similar convulsions in the Deccan gave them 
.ties of considerably extending the Portuguese dominions in that 
ountry. It is to be observed, however, that the sovereigns, thus 
despoiled, were themselves equally lawless conquerors. They were 
of the Mohammedan hordes, who had overrun India, overthrown the 
Luces, and oppressed the Hindus. The enslaved natives probably 
le for the expulsion of one foreign master by another, if they had 
> to rejoice at exchanging the wantonly cruel tyranny of oriental 
for the more orderly extortion and oppression of a civilised 

ncrease of the power of the Portuguese now alarmed all the Moham- 
)tentates, and they applied to Constantinople for assistance to expel 
stian intruders. Again the request was enforced by a Christian 
'enice, whose jealousy of the Portuguese rivals of her own commer- 
:ness extinguished all nobler feeling, all religious sympathy. Sulei- 
LS doubly urged, equipped a powerful armament in the Red Sea, 
roceeding to the Indian Ocean, joined the Cambayan forces in 
Diu. The defence, first by Antonio de Silveira, and afterwards 
cle Mascarenhas, of this place, or rather of the fortress, for the town 
of the island were quickly abandoned as untenable, ranks amongst 
celebrated feats of the Portuguese in India. They repulsed inces- 
/ults, the women labouring day and night at the fortifications, and 
g into the posts of greatest danger, to carry everj r needful assistance 
)mbatants, who, from their scanty numbers, could hardly ever quit 
s. During both sieges, the place was reduced to the utmost ex- 
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tremity ; and upon both occasions was relieved by the seasonable appearance 
of the viceroy with a powerful fleet. m _ 

Of the viceroys and governors who effected these acquisitions scarcely 
one was duly recompensed. Many died in poverty, and Nuno da Cunha, who 
gained Diu for King Joao, was only saved by death from being dragged m 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful master's throne. During Joao's reign, 
the celebrated apostle of India, St. Francis Xavier, visited that country 
to attempt the conversion of the idolatrous natives: and the Portuguese 
obtained an establishment in China, and a free trade with Japan. 

Brazil first acquired importance under Joao III. In 1531 he began 
the colonisation of that immense empire, then little more than a long line 
of seacoast. This he divided into several captaincies, which he granted, 
with large powers of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to such persons as, upon 
those conditions, were willing to settle there, and to people and cultivate 
their respective grants. The French made various attempts to form rival 
settlements in Brazil, especially about Rio de Janeiro. They never obtained 
more than temporary possession of any part of the country /* 

" The greatest credit that can be given to Joao III.," says Stephen/ " is that 
he kept his country out of all European complications." That he was able to 
accomplish this task was due chiefly to his close association with Charles V. 
The alliance was furthered by several royal marriages : King Joao himself wedded 
the Infanta Catherine, the sister of Charles V. ; his only son, Doni Joao, married 
the daughter of Charles V., the Infanta Juana ; whilst his only daughter, Donna 
Maria, was the first wife of Charles' son Philip. The two monarch s were therefore 
bound together by the closest family ties.* 

Joao died in 1557. By his queen, Catherine, he had several male chil- 
dren, of whom none emerged from their infancy except Joao. Nor did that 
infante survive the father. In 1553 he received the hand of Juana, daugh- 
ter of the emperor ; but he died in the third month of his marriage, leaving 
the princess pregnant of a son, afterwards the unfortunate Doin Sebastian. 
Of Joao's brothers one only, the cardinal Henry, whom he had vainly endeav- 
oured to place in the chair of St. Peter, survived him. As his sister Isabella 
was the mother of the Spanish monarch, the connection between the royal 
families of the two kingdoms was, as we shall soon see, fatal to the inde- 
pendence of Portugal. As Sebastian, on the death of his grandfather, was 
only three years of age, the regency, in conformity with the will of the late 
king, was vested in the widowed queen, Catherine of Austria. In a few 
years, however, being disgusted with the intrigues of Cardinal Henry, who 
aspired to the direction of affairs, she resigned it in his favour.^ 

Before going on with the chronicle, it will be well to read -a Portuguese 
historian's picture of the decline of this period. 



ACCOUNT OF THE DECADENCE OF POBTUGAL 

We are about to enter upon the saddest and most unfortunate period 
in the history of Portugal. The brilliant epic which the bright sword 
of Alfonso Henriques began with the battle of Ourique, stops at the exact 
epoch at which an immortal bard appears. The Lusiadas, that Homeric 
apotheosis of a great, heroic people, arises almost at the hour of their fatal 
fall. But a few years and the epic is transformed into an elegy, the apothe- 
osis into a funeral panegyric. But a few years and Camoens drags from 
his Olympic strophes these four lines : 
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" Fazei, senlior, que nunca os admiration 
Allemaes, Gallos, Italos e Inglezes 
Possam dirzer, que sao para mandados 
Mais que para mandar, aos Portugueses" 

in vain, when the descendants of the old heroes were cowardly and infa- 
mously about to sell their humiliated country, poor and agonised, to the 
sinister son of Charles V, the emperor of legends. 

These years of servitude and captivity spread like an immense oil stain 
over the brilliant history of Portugal, and the sun which sank in clouds 
of blood at Kassr-el-Kebir plunged the country into an obscure and long 
night until it rose radiantly once more on the field of Montijo. It falls 
to our lot to relate the history of this painful period of darkness and tears, 
barely illuminated in the beginning by the last rays of light thrown out 
by the conquests of the old East. The warlike genius which gave to Portu- 
gal the most glorious pages in modern epopee, the spirit of adventure, chival- 
rous and combatant, which carried its name to every corner of the world, 
and gave it a place of honour in the vanguard of the nations of Europe, was 
the same that apparently lowered the national colours before the victorious 
crescent on the sands of Africa, was the same that strangled national inde- 
pendence with the bonds of captivity, and delivered it inert and defenceless 
into the hands of the devil of the south, the lugubrious Philip II. 

Portugal, having reached the apogee of her glory, became giddy and fell 
into the abyss of slavery. In the supreme hour of her agony, the red hat of 
a cardinal appeared at the bedside of the dying kingdom. Portugal's grave- 
digger, the cardinal Dom Henry, was a sinister figure. But who killed her, 
who struck her the fatal blow ? It was not the perverse imbecilities of the 
cowardly Jesuit ; it was not the dangerous errors of the youthful knight- 
king. The assassin of Portugal was that fanatic and imbecile monarch who 
opened his foolish arms to the Society of Jesus, who planted deep in the 
kingdom that deadly tree known as absolutism, under whose protecting 
shadow was planted, thrived, and flowered that colossal infamy the Inqui- 
sition. And who has to answer before the same tribunal of history for the 
lost liberty, the outraged honour, the valour spurned, the ruined wealth 
of that nation which gave to the world the most magnificent spectacle of 
modern times, a diminutive country throwing over the two hemispheres 
her power, her influence, her name ? It is not the ambitious and imbecile 
old man chronicled under the hated name of cardinal-king ; not the heroic 
child, the beardless youth who, enamoured of glory, died in pursuit of it, 
like a daring paladin on the sands of Kassr-el-Kebir ; not the cold inert corpse 
to whom, with pungent irony, tradition has given the nickname of Piedoso, 
and who is known in history as Joao III. In history's terrible logic Philip II 
was fatal heir to Joao III. It was the unhappy reign of this inept monarch 
which prepared the way to Portugal's ruin. 

His internal policy completely transformed the government into a fierce 
unchecked absolutism ; his external policy of pure neutrality, at a time of 
grave disputes between all the European nations, alienated from him the 
sympathies of all the states of Europe ; and later, when Philip II wiped from 
the map this diminutive nationality which, hidden in a corner of the west, 
had spread its fame and name throughout the world, Europe paid back 
to Portugal the debt of haughty indifference she had incurred under the 
pious king. When the Spaniards made their threatening invasion into Por- 
tugal, instead of finding an energetic and valiant nation defending its life 
and its liberty, they found a weak and inert people, humbled beneath the 
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yoke of fierce absolutism, fanaticism enveloping the souls of all, demoralisa- 
tion rampant in the army, luxury enervating the higher social classes, hunger 
and misery devastating the people ; a nation of lions transformed into a flock 
of sheep by immorality, by despotism, by misery a flock of sheep guided by 
an imbecile and disastrous shepherd, the unlucky cardinal, Dom Henry. 

Dora Henry and Dom Sebastian could barely reap the deadly truits ot the 
venomous seeds sown by JoSo III. It would seem that in such critical mo- 
ments providence chooses incapable, weak, and blundering kings, who instead 
of delaying for a time the inevitable fall, seem rather unhappily to hasten it. 

And thus at the close of the sad reign of JoEo III, on seeing the crown 
placed on the head of an infant of three years, obstinately disputed by two 
great ambitions, that of the queen Catherine the grandmother, and that of 
Cardinal Henry the uncle, on seeing the indifference of Europe, on seeing 
Spam's vast power in Portuguese policy, one does not need to be a prophet 
to foretell in the near future the sad development which fanaticism, tyranny, 
and the stupidity of the unworthy son of the great Dom Emmanuel had 
prepared for the splendid epic commenced at the battle of Ourique ; to fore- 
tell the tremendous downfall of the colossus known as Portugal. Before 
entering the most lamentable reign of Dorn Sebastian, let us cast a glance 
over the state of Portugal during the last years of Dom Joao's life, and con- 
sider what manner of kingdom and people the desired king received in 
heritage, upon taking his first childish steps in a world to which he was to 
leave so sad a tradition. 

The reign of Dom Joao III is an original mixture of splendours and 
threats, of wealth and misery. It presents brilliant lights and implacable 
shadows, but unhappily the lights were the last reflections of Portuguese 
glory soon to be extinguished, the shadows the unfortunate heralds of the 
immense night into which Portugal was to be plunged. Portugal at this 
epoch had reached the apogee of her prosperity. The Portuguese flag flut- 
tered over the most remote countries of the wealthy East. Her commerce 
sucked fabulous wealth from the abundant breasts of old Asia. India resigned 
herself to the conquest ; Brazil was beginning to be peopled ; China and 
Japan discovered, Oceania subjected, Abyssinia explored, were rich harvests 
of glory and gold, of heroic deeds and vast fortunes for Portugal. But 
this gold scarcely circulated in the country ; instead of benefiting the latter, 
it went to enrich England, to give power to Italy and Flanders, stupidly to 
fill the ever insatiable coffers of the Vatican. This glory instead of acting 
as a stimulus was suffocated by the tyrannies of absolutism, was crushed by 
the stupid fanaticism of the Jesuits, who paraded, triumphant and strong, 
under the sinister protection of the Inquisition. The period of Dom JoSo 
III marks out distinctly and perfectly in history the transition from the 
pinnacles of triumphant power to the dark abysses of slavery, from a 
glorious life to a humiliating death. 

The conquests and prosperity in the East were the outcome of the 
former impulses ; what the country owed to the pious king was . the demor- 
alisation of the army and people, the glorification of tyrants, the 
relaxation of judicial authority crushed by the Inquisition, the gilded 
poverty of the people, the enervation of the aristocracy, the loss of com- 
merce by the flight of foreigners residing in Lisbon harassed at every step 
by the infamous cruelties of the Inquisition, and the stupid despotism of 
individual power. All the glory of his reign is due to his predecessors ; 
the shame, opprobrium, immorality, and misery are due to him, and unhap- 
pily were left as an inheritance to his successors and to the country./ 
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THE EEGEIS T CIES AND THE BEIGJST OF SEBASTIAN (1557-1578 A.D.) 

Joao III, dying, had committed the government of his kingdom, and 
the care of his grandson, then only three years old, to his widow, Queen 
Catherine. She governed ably ; and by her active exertions sent such effec- 
tive succours to Mazagan, which was almost the only remaining Portuguese 
fortress in northern Africa, and then reduced to estremity by a Moorish 
army of eighty thousand men, that the Mohammedans were compelled to 
raise the siege. But the Portuguese detested queen-dowagers, especially 
when Spanish ; and Queen Catherine in 1562 found it expedient to resign 
the regency to her brother-in-law, Cardinal Henry, for whom Joao had 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain the papal tiara. The cardinal was a 
good man, but unfitted, by the habits of his past life, for government. 
Under his feeble administration, the authority of Portugal over her distant 
colonies was weakened, and the inferior governors struggled against the 
control of the viceroys; whilst, by committing the education of the infant 
king wholly to Jesuits, he prepared the way for the heavier calamities that 
followed. 

Sebastian is represented as naturally endowed with many great and good 
qualities, especially an eager desire for knowledge. But the Jesuits seem to 
have studied only to guard their royal pupil from a tendency to vice. But 
scarcely any vice, however injurious to his own individual character and 
happiness, could have brought such wide -spreading misery, such utter 
destruction upon his kingdom, as did the extravagance into which Sebas- 
tian was hurried by mistaken virtues. 1 He grew up with the idea that 
hatred of the infidels was Christianity, and courage the first virtue of a king. 
He proved the ruin of Portugal. 

He was very desirous of going out to India, to remedy, by his personal 
intervention, the disorders which had greatly increased during his minority, 
and to relieve Goa and Chaul, besieged, in consequence of the weakness those 
disorders had produced, by the whole force of the Mohammedans, in that 
part of the world. His ministers remonstrated. Sebastian listened to their 
representations, and resigned his purpose. It might have been happier for 
Portugal had he been suffered to execute it. Be that as it may, effective 
measures were taken. The enemy was repulsed from Chaul and Goa, and 
the Indian empire of Portugal was tranquillised. 

In the year 1571, Philip II invited his nephew to take a part in the great 
armament against the Turks under Don John of Austria, which Sebastian 
declined doing, upon the plea of his dominions being desolated by the plague. 
Sebastian's first visit to Africa more resembles some of the expeditions of 
the knights errant of romance, than anything in real sober history. He 
is said to have left Lisbon on a hunting excursion, in the course of which he 
crossed the sea, to pursue his sport in another quarter of the globe. Upon 
landing in Africa, he sent home for a small body of troops, and when they 
joined him, gave over hunting for the still more exciting amusement of 
making hostile inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. In these, he of 
course could do no more than take some booty and prisoners ; and when he 
had roused the Mohammedans to assemble their forces, he was compelled, by 
the consciousness of inferior strength, to re-embark for Portugal. From 
this moment he thought of nothing but recovering the African possessions 

f 1 " The young king was ratlier German than Portuguese in appearance, with his Hue eyes 
and fair hair and face disfigured by the Habsburg lip, and in his nature there was much of the 
Teuton dreaminess and love of the marvellous." STEPHENS. ] 
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which his orandfather had lost or abandoned, and his court became a scene of 
contest and cabal his grandmother, and Cardinal Henry, and all his sagest 
counsellors remonstrating vehemently against what they justly deemed the 
visionary projects of extravagant ambition ; whilst flattering courtiers, heed- 
less young men, and fanatical ecclesiastics eagerly encouraged his views. 

In the midst of these contests, a revolution in Africa seemed to offer an 
opportunity too favourable to be neglected. In the empire of Morocco, upon 
the death of the emperor Abdallah, his son Mulei Ahmed usurped the 
government. He ruled tyrannically, and his uncle Mulei Moloch [or Maula 
Abd-el-Melik], the .legitimate sovereign, easily formed a strong party against 
him, with -which, after a severe struggle, he succeeded in overthrowing the 
usurper and establishing himself in his place. Mulei Ahmed sought 
foreign assistance. Philip II declined interfering, when Mulei Ahmed 
addressed himself to Sebastian, adding to his offer of tribute that of the 
restitution of Arzilla. Philip is said to have laboured to deter his nephew 
from embarking in an enterprise altogether beyond his means. Most histori- 
ans, with the exception of the Spanish, accused Philip of having employed 
underhand methods of instigating the young king to persevere in the deter- 
mination he affected to dissuade. Especially he is charged with inducing the 
pope to applaud and encourage Sebastian in his purpose. 1 Certain it is that 
the king of Portugal's resolution to accept Mulei Ahmed's offers was not 
to be shaken. The old queen died of the anxiety occasioned by her grand- 
son's rashness and obstinacy; Cardinal Henry marked his disapprobation by 
refusmo- to act as regent during the king's absence : and Sebastian appointed 
in his stead the archbishop of Lisbon and two noblemen, one of whom was 
Joao cle Mascarenhas, an ex-viceroy of India, and as distinguished a warrior 
as any of those who had conquered and secured the Portuguese empire in 
the East. 

THE DEBACLE AT KASSR-EL-KEBIR (1578 A.D.) 

The army with which, in June, 1578, Sebastian sailed for Africa, to over- 
throw the powerful sovereign of Morocco, consisted of less than sixteen 
thousand men. But he was accompanied by almost all the young nobility of 
Portugal, and he relied upon the assurances of Mulei Ahmed that great 
numbers of his former subjects would immediately declare in his favour. A 
few volunteer adventurers, from different countries, joined the standard, of 
the chivalrous young king [including Sir Thomas Stukeley, an English 
Catholic] . 

Mulei Moloch assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and at 
their head, although so reduced by illness that he was obliged to be car- 
ried in a litter, he advanced to meet the invader. Some of these troops 
having been formerly partisans of his nephew, Mulei Moloch, distrustful of 
their attachment, issued a proclamation, that whosoever pleased was at liberty 
to pass over to his competitor. This magnanimity secured his triumph over 
any who might have previously hesitated between their old and new sover- 
eigns, and very few indeed of the dispossessed usurper's former adherents 
took advantage of the liberty offered them. 

I 1 La Clede g will allow no virtue to Philip, who, he pretends, suddenly approved the enter- 
prise, in the diabolical view of hastening the destruction of his nephew, and profiting by the 
catastrophe. " Philippe avait fait, de son cote ses reflexions : autant qtfil s'etoit ffalord oppose 
a Ventreprise que le roi de Portugal meditoit, autant il montra de desir que Von Vexecitt&t. 
kebastien etoit jeune temeraire, sans enfans : il pourrbit perir et alors le Portugal pouvait etre 
mini a la Castille.^l *- - 
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^ Sebastian's camp was now distracted by contending opinions. Mnlei Ah- 
med, who was disappointed in his expectation of deserters from his uncle's 
army, and now relied upon the impending fatal issue of that uncle's malady 
lor making him master, \vithout a blow, of empire and army, and perhaps of 
his Christian allies, urged Sebastian to fortify himself in a strong position on 
the seacoast ; but Sebastian, rejecting all rational counsel, led his small army 
forward, into tlie open country, to encounter the overwhelming superiority 
of numbers there awaiting him. 

On the 4th of August, 1578, the armies met near Kassr-el-Kebir (Alcazar- 
Quivir). Mulei Molocli was conscious that his death could not be long 
deferred, and fearful that, upon its occurrence, 
his nephew nag-lit gain some advantage over his 
brother and lawful successor, Ahmed ben 
Muhammed, lie sought an opportunity of 
engaging the invaders, and by their defeat 
insuring the peaceful succession of Ahmed ben 
Muhammed. He caused himself to be carried 
through the ranks in his litter, that he might 
personally exhort his troops. 

Sebastian likewise displayed a degree of 
military skill not to have been anticipated from 
the rashness of liis previous movements ; and, 
at first, victory seemed to incline towards him. 
One division of tlie Moorish army was routed, 
when Mulei Moloch, forgetting his malady in 
indignation, insisted upon being placed on 
horseback ; ancl in person rallying the fugi- 
tives, attempted, to lead them back to the 
attack. The effort was too much for his 
strength; he fainted, and was replaced in 
liis litter, where lie only recovered sufficiently 
to charge his attendants to conceal his death, 
lest it should discourage his troops, and expired, 
with his linger on his' lips, to enforce these last 
commands. Tliey were obeyed. His attend- 
ants affected to open and reclose the curtains 
of the litter, as if making reports, and receiv- 
ing orders ; and tlie troops, encouraged by his 
last exertion, and believing themselves still 
under his eye, f cmght with irresistible valour. 
The Portuguese, notwithstanding their daunt- 
less intrepidity and discipline, notwithstanding the invincible heroism of their 
kiiio 1 who, flying from place to place, was seen wherever the danger was most 
imminent,' were completely defeated. More than nine thousand of the army 
fell and the rest were made prisoners, with the exception of about fifty, who 
esc-'iDcd bv fliffkt. The young nobility, fighting desperately, were almost all 
slain * many a noble family was there extinct, and all were plunged in mourn- 
iiur ' Mulei Ahmed was drowned in endeavouring to fly; and Ahmed ben 
Muhammed obtained uncontested possession of his inheritance. 

Some portion of obscurity hangs over the fate of the adventurous Sebas- 
'lf But little real doubt can exist of his having fallen upon the 
of Kassr-el-Kebir. He had several horses killed tinder him, and 
was seen fighting', long after the general rout, with only three companions, 
. 2K 
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against a host of enemies. The sole survivor of this devoted little band, 
E ^de ^scarenhas, stated that, after the fate of two of then- compan 
the king was disarmed and taken prisoner; when, his captors ; ^ 
about their prize, one of the Moors terminated the dispute by cutting 
tiaTdown and he was forthwith despatched. Ahmed ben 
hearing this, sent one of Sebastian's servants to the spot in 
pointed out and brought away a corpse, which was recognised as the king a i by 
the other attendants Spon the royal person. The emperor of Morocco aftei- 
wards delivered it up to his ally the king of Spain, together with some noble 
prisoners, including two sons of the duke of Braganza. Philip generously 
sent home the released captives, as well as the remains of bebastian, wliicu 
were interred in the royal sepulchre of Belem.d , 

The 4th of August will ever be the most memorable of days in trie 
annals of Portugal. Never was victory more signal than that of Kassr-el- 
Kebir. Of the Portuguese force which had left Lisbon, fifty individuals 
only returned; the rest were dead or in captivity, and with them the 
chivalry of the kingdom. Eighty of the nobles, through the good offices ot 
Philip, Vere subsequently ransomed for 400,000 cruzados. The uncertainty 
which hung over Sebastian's disappearance was converted into a doubt of the 
catastrophe ; and this doubt was still further improved into a report that he 
was still alive. Several nobles, and among them the prior of Crato, always 
affected to believe that he had survived the dreadful slaughter of that day. 
As the public mind was taught to expect the possibility at least of his 
re-appearance, impostors, in such an age alid at such a crisis of affairs, would 
scarcely fail to personate him with what success will soon be related.^ 

On the character of this prince, after the preceding relation, it is 
needless to dwell. Without judgment or power of reflection ; the tool of 
interested flatterers ; unacquainted alike with war, with human nature, or 
the world; misled by the lying miracles recorded of Portuguese valour 
one Portuguese being affirmed as a sufficient match for one hundred Moors ; 
confiding in his natural courage, which knew not fear, because it had never 
been conversant with clanger; and taught to believe that to the valour of 
his people all things must yield he persisted in the wildest schemes of 
conquest ever devised by disordered brain. The obstinacy with which he 
adhered to this resolution, in opposition to representations the most forcible 
and pathetic ; the lamentable imbecility which he displayed alike in the 
preparation and execution of his purpose, prove that his only virtue was 
courage. Had there been some superior power to confine the moonstruck 
prince in the same apartments with his cousiu, Don Carlos of Spain, well 
would it have been for unhappy Portugal. 



THE CARDINAL-KING AND THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

For some time the nation, unwilling to believe that Sebastian had per- 
ished, regarded Henry merely as regent ; but on the arrival of the royal 

l By the populace of the kingdom, Sebastian was believed, even in the nineteenth century. 
to be yet alive, concealed, like Roderic the Goth, or the English Arthur, in some hermit's cell, 
or, perhaps, in some enchanted castle until the time of his re-appearance arrives, when he is 
to restore the glory of his nation. During the aggressions of Bonaparte on the kingdom, 
His arrival was expected with much anxiety. [The sect of Sebastianistas often rose to cause 
excitement, and as early as 1763, Lord Tyrawley exclaimed, " What can one possibly do with a 

nd the ther half their kin S> Dom Sebastian, 
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body, and on the confirmation of the catastrophe by every Portuguese who 
arrived from Africa, the cardinal, the last surviving male of the ancient 
house, was solemnly crowned. He was an excellent ecclesiastic ; but his 
bounded capacity, Ms meekness of character, his subjection to the arts of his 
courtiers rendered Ms administration of little use to his country. His short 
reign has nothing to distinguish it beyond the intrigues of candidates for 
the throne, which, as he was in his sixty-seventh year, broken down by 
infirmities, and evidently on the verge of the tomb, could not fail to be soon 
vacant. At first, indeed, he was advised to marry; and application was 
actually made to the pope for the necessary bull of secularisation ; but Philip 
of Spain, who had so close an interest in the affair, frustrated his views at 
the pontifical court, and compelled him to abandon them. 

The candidates for the throne of Henry, as may be seen from the adjoin- 
ing chart, 1 were : (1) Antonio, prior of Crato, who affirmed that his father 
Luiz, brother of Joao III, was married to his mother, and that he was con- 
sequently legitimate; (2) Joao, duke of Braganza, in right of his wife 
Catherine, a younger daughter of the youngest son of Emmanuel; 
(3) Ranuccio, prince of Parma, whose mother, Maria, was the eldest daughter 
of Dora Duarte; (4) Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, sprung from 
Beatrice, a younger daughter of King Emmanuel; (5) Philip, king of 
Spain, whose claim was twofold his mother, Isabella, being eldest daugh- 
ter of Emmanuel, and his first queen, Maria, eldest daughter of Joao III. 
From this genealogy nothing can be more clear than that, if the claim were 
to be decided by consanguinity alone, Philip's was by far the most powerful ; 
but by the laws of Lamego, the princess who accepted a foreign husband was 

P We may omit from the contest the pope, Gregory XIII, who claimed to be heir to a car- 
dinal, and Catherine de' Medici, who traced back to Alfonso Ill's marriage to the countess of 
Boulogne in the thirteenth, century.] 
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* The first wife of Emmanuel was Isabella, eldest daughter of the Catholic sovereigns, who 
died in childbed, and was soon followed by her infant son. By Maria, his sister-m- law and his 
second queen, he had three other children, besides those enumerated in this table, but all died 



had also other children, but as they all died without issue and before him, they 
need not be enumerated. 
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wso facto excluded from the throne. Hence, according to the strict letter of 
the constitution, Isabella and Beatrice, the daughters of Emmanuel, and 
Maria, the daughter of Duarte, had, by their marriages with the emperor 
Charles, the duke of Savoy, and the prince of Parma, renounced all claim 
to the succession : hence, too, by their exclusion, Joao was the true heir. 
Besides and Philip was probably aware of the fact the law of exclusion, 
in its very origin, had been expressly aimed at the probability of a union 
with Castile, seeing that, if the same prince ever became heir to the two 
crowns, the less must be absorbed in the greater the independence of Por- 
tugal must be at an end. But conventional forms must yield to necessity. 
We have before seen how, on the marriage of Beatrice, daughter and sole 
child of Ferdinand, with Juan I of Castile, the states of the kingdom agreed 
to recognise the issue of that marriage as their future sovereign ; and how, 
on thedeath of her father, she being yet without issue, she was actually 
proclaimed in Lisbon and other places. But such was the hatred of the 
Portuguese to the Castilians hatred now as then deep, cordial,^ and ever- 
lasting that they preferred the bastard, grand-master of A viz, to that 
princess. c 

PHILIP II OF SPAIN BECOMES PHILIP I OF PORTUGAL 

Dom Antonio, who, after being taken prisoner at Kassr-el-Kebir, had 
broken his Moorish fetters by the help of a Jew, was the favourite of the 
populace. He still asserted his legitimacy, imputed corruption to the judges 
who had decided against his mother's marriage, and reminded his friends that 
Joao I, the founder of the reigning house, was an illegitimate son, raised to 
the throne by popular election. The feeble-minded. Henry, whose chief 
ministers, as well us his Jesuit confessor, were gained over by Philip's money, 
hesitated to pronounce, lest he should involve the country in civil war. The 
cortes, whom lie convoked, were divided, and timid as himself. The seven- 
teen months of his reign passed in deliberation ; and at his death, on the 31st 
of January, 1580, he left the question to be decided by five regents, whom 
he named. Had he boldly declared Catherine his heiress, the greater part of 
Dom Antonio's adherents would most likely have deserted an illegitimate 
pretender for their recognised lawful queen. As it was, the kingdom, divided 
between two strong factions, lay at the mercy of a powerful invader. 

Philip had hitherto committed the management of his pretensions to 
apikissadors and secret agents ; and he now supplied these persons more 
abundantly than ever with pecuniary means to continue their operations. 
A majority of the regents were bribed by those agents, and consequently 
sought to dispose the nation in Philip's favour, by publishing the terms he 
offered to grant. The chief of these were, in addition to the general main- 
tenance ^of the constitution, that he would reside as much as possible in 
Portugal ; that the viceroy appointed to govern in his absence should always 
be either^ a prince of the blood or a Portuguese ; that a Portuguese council 
should always attend him for the management of Portuguese affairs ; that 
natives of Portugal should be admitted into offices of the household and others 
01 minor importance in Spain, whilst Spaniards, and all strangers, should be 
exe.iKled troni all offices in Portugal, civil and military, as well as from all 
church preierment ; and that crown lands, as the existing grants fell in, 
should be regranted to the nearest relations of the former grantees. Condi- 
tions so favourable seem to have had great influence in lessening the abhor- 
rence with which the nobles had hitherto shrunk from a connection with 
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Spain ; and Philip now prepared to enforce and support his claim with the 
potent argument of thirty thousand men. A fitting commander for this 
army was, however, not so easily found. The duke of Alva was the only 
general esteemed by Philip competent to the task. 

The corrupted regents took all measures for betraying the country to the 
usurping invader. They dissolved the cortes, and placed creatures of then- 
own in the command of the frontier towns* In June, Alva entered Portugal 
at the head of his army. Every fortified place threw open its gates at his 
summons, and he marched onwards unopposed. The duke of Braganza had 
taken no steps for maintaining his wife's rights, otherwise than by argument. 
The prior of Crato got possession of Lisbon, where he was proclaimed king 
by the populace. The nobility, disgusted by his elevation and the inaction 
of the regents, withdrew sullenly to their houses ; and the regents, freed 
from their control, boldly declared Philip the lawful heir of the crown. 

Dom Antonio seized the crown jewels, church plate, and other funds. 
He released all prisoners, armed them and the rabble, and offered liberty to 
all negro slaves who would embrace his cause. With an army thus consti- 
tuted, he attempted to defend the passage of the Tagus against the 
veteran Alva, who was master of the whole province of Alemtejo, and had 
reached the south bank of the river, without more fighting than a short 
siege of one fortress that had declared for Dom Antonio, and the comman- 
dant of which, when taken, he had executed. Dom Antonio was, of course, 
defeated, almost at the first onset. He fled through Lisbon, northwards ; 
collected another army, with which he was again defeated ; and thence- 
forward thought only of escape. Philip set a high price upon his head, but 
could not tempt any one of his adherents to betray him. For nine months 
Dom Antonio lurked in the kingdom, concealed now in one place, now 
in another, sheltered by rich and by poor, in castle, monastery, and cottage, 
and everywhere diligently sought by his enemies, ere he could find an oppor- 
tunity of getting on shipboard. 

After Dom Antonio's second defeat no further resistance was attempted. 
Portugal submitted, and swore fealty. Her American, Indian, African, and 
insular possessions followed her example, with the single exception of the 
Azores, which proclaimed Antonio. The duke of Braganza and his sons 
acknowledged Philip. The duchess would not thus surrender her rights ; 
and even when Philip, upon the death of Queen Anne and the duke of 
Braganza, offered her his hand, she refused a crown as the price of disin- 
heriting her sons ; but she too desisted from further contest. When all was 
quiet Philip visited his new kingdom, convoked the cortes, and swore to the 
conditions he had previously offered. 

Thus was effected, however illegally, the union of Spain and Portugal 
a union apparently as important to the true interests of the peninsula as is 
that of England and Scotland to the well-being of Great Britain ; and not 
more repugnant to the inclinations of the two nations in the one case, prob- 
ably, than in the other. Had Philip and his successors strictly observed 
the terms of the union, and endeavoured otherwise to conciliate the Portu- 
guese, these last might, erelong, have considered the Spanish monarchs as 
their lawful kings, and have reconciled their pride to their incorporation 
with a larger state. But although rather a usurper than a conqueror, he 
chose to treat Portugal as a conquered country. He rejected the proposals 
for beneficial laws, and, indeed, all the demands of the cortes, except a few 
of the most insignificant, and speedily dissolved that assembly. He refused 
the favours solicited by the nobles, withheld the honours and pecuniary 
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compensations promised to the Braganza family ; and although he did 
publish an amnesty, the exceptions were so large (including all who had 
favoured Dorn Antonio) that, it was said, Philip had pardoned only those 
who were free from offence. He then proceeded to punish the persons thus 
excepted ; and the extent of the executions which followed may be judged 
by two circumstances : one that, from the number of dead bodies thrown 
into the sea, the people would not eat fish again, until the archbishop, 
in a solemn procession, had purified by his blessing the polluted ocean ; and 
the other, that Philip himself thought it requisite to obtain absolution from the 
pope, for having put such numbers of ecclesiastics to death. He then 
appointed his nephew and brother-in-law, the cardinal-archduke Albert, 
viceroy of Portugal ; and committing to him the government of the country, 
where discontent was already very general, he returned to Spaing 



THE ENGLISH IN PORTUGAL 

During the next few years Portugal had nothing to do with the foreign 
or domestic policy of Philip. Governed with great moderation by the arch- 
duke, enjoying internal peace, an ex- 
tended commerce, and a high degree 
of prosperity, she might have been 
happy happier than she had ever 
been under her native rnoiiarchs 
could hereditary enmity have been 
forgotten, and national pride sacrificed 
to interest. The exiled Antonio was 
made aware of the existing discontent: 
he had many well-wishers and not a 
few spies in the country, who con- 
stantly communicated with him . After 
the second defeat of his armament in 
the Azores, he abode at the French 
court, with the hope of obtaining 
increased supplies for an invasion of 
Portugal ; but as the civil wars which 
raged in the former country were 
likely to prove interminable, he passed 
over into England to renew his in- 
trigues with the earl of Essex. He 
arrived at a favourable time, just after 
the destruction of the Spanish armada, 
when the resentment of the English 
was at the highest pitch, and they were 
longing for revenge. 

At first, however, Elizabeth, with 
. her usual prudence, disapproved of the 

project ot a 1 ortuguese invasion ; but, with her usual weakness, wherever 
the tender passion was concerned, she was persuaded by the favourite earl 
to enter into an alliance with the exile, and to equip an armament for placing 
inn on the throne. Nothing can better exhibit the unprincipled impostor 
than certain conditions of that alliance. He engaged to subjugate Portugal 
m one week from the disembarkation of the troops ; to pay Elizabeth 
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trib "i. 111 ? 1186 sum for the expenses of the armament, and a considerable annual 
extx^ m - 6n f k. er S0verei g nt 7 5 to Deceive English garrisons, at his own 
ibi ^ Se > mfco tbe principal maritime fortresses ; on his arrival at Lisbon, to 
*.rt- T" 0n c City to a twelve da J s ' pillage- In conformity with another 
u bicie of the treaty, a treaty not over honourable to Elizabeth herself, since 
^ 10 g-rasped at advantages which generosity, or even justice, would have 
st'orxied, twenty thousand men were embarked at Plymouth in 120 vessels. 
iiic \y-liole commanded by Drake and Norris (1589). 

-*- l*e success of this expedition corresponded with its flagitious design, 
A i tor- an unsuccessful attempt on Corunna, the armament cast anchor at Pen- 
K-iie, a,iid disembarked the troops who marched to Torres Vedras, where they 
l )ro ^ltimed Dom Antonio, and continued their route towards the capital. 
15 ut -fclie peasantry, instead of joining his standard, fled at his approach. 
AH tlxe English general approached the suburbs, the monks, the women, 
ami ^ixiost of the inhabitants retired within the city. The ill success of 
the English, who repeatedly assailed the outworks, stifled the intrigues of the 
disaffected ; and a vigorous sortie decided the fate of the expedition. The 
English general, who throughout exhibited strange imbecility, retreated ; 
IKS was pursued ; many of his followers were cut off ; with the rest he sought 
refup-o in the tower of Cascaes, which the cowardly governor surrendered 
to hi xxi. Here, considering the want of provisions, and the deception which 
had l>een practised on him by Dom Antonio, who had persuaded him that the 
moment a hostile standard were raised it would be joined by all true Portu- 
tfuese., he wisely resolved to return home. This was fortunately the last 
time I?ortugal was cursed with the prior's presence. Deserted by his nearest 
friends, neglected by the sovereigns, his former allies, in 1595 he ended his 
unprlxxeipled life in merited obscurity and indigence. 



THE FALSE SEBASTIANS 

though Philip was thus rid of a formidable enemy, he had others who 
were actuated by even a superior spirit of imposture, and who might have 
occasioned him some trouble. "We have before alluded to a strange impres- 
sion sxrnong the vulgar that Sebastian yet lived, and that such an impression, 
in Hiicli. an age and country, could not fail to produce impostors. The first, who 
appealed in 1584, was a native of Alcobaga a man of low extraction and of 
still lower morals. Though lie was condemned to death, the sentence very 
wisely was not put into execution. He was condemned to labour in the 
galleys, where all who had the curiosity might visit him, and be convinced 
by tlioir own eyes that he was not Sebastian. 

Tlxe failure of this impostor did not deter another from the same hazard- 
ous experiment. There was a stone-cutter's son, Alvares by name, a native 
of tho Azores, who, having passed some months in the monastery of the Holy 
Crosss* on the heights of Cintra, left that community, and, like the youth, of 
AIoot>a,ga, retired to a hermitage. At this time he does not appear to have 
inedrfca/tecl the personation of Sebastian : when, from his frequent self-inflic- 
tions., and from his extraordinary habits, he was suspected to be that prince, 
and (3*ven addressed as such, he replied that he was a stone-mason's son of 
Toi-oeira. But the more he affirmed this truth, the less was he believed : 
he \vfLS evidently fulfilling a rigorous penitence, to atone for the misfortunes 
\viiic.li. lie had brought on his people; and, like Roderic the Goth, he had 
doubtless renounced forever all human grandeur. Perceiving that opposition 
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was useless, Alvares consented to be treated as a king : lie was soon joined 
by hundreds of the peasantry, whom he allowed to kiss his hand with much 
affectation of condescension. At length the hermit was taken, was brought 
to Lisbon, paraded through the streets on the back of an ass, exposed to the 
jeers of the populace, and publicly hanged. 

It might have been expected that the failure of these two attempts would 
have had some effect even on imposture and credulity; but a third Sebastian 
appeared, and, strange to say, in Spain, under the very eyes of Philip. There 
was an Augustinian monk, by name Miguel dos Santos, who had been a chap- 
lain of Sebastian, confessor to Dom Antonio, and who was now confessor 
to the nunnery of Madrigal. Here he met with Gabriel de Spinosa, a native 
of Toledo, whom he had known in Portugal, and of whose intelligence, bold- 
ness, and dexterity he had seen frequent proofs. As this man really bore 
a resemblance to King Sebastian, he persuaded him, though not without 
difficulty, secretly to personate that monarch. Finally the priest, being put to 
the torture, confessed all. The same means extorted. a similar confession from 
Spinosa, who was hanged and quartered. The priest was degraded, delivered 
over to the secular arm, and suspended from the public gallows at Madrid. 

A fourth impostor was more famous than all the rest, by birth supposed 
to be an Italian ; who, after a long confinement in Naples, was transferred to 
Spain, where he ended his daysiii a prison. His imposture was the more re- 
markable from the fact that he could not speak Portugueses 

The remaining actions of Philip must be sought in the history of Spain. 
Four years before his death, on the removal of the cardinal-regent to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo, the government of Portugal was intrusted to 
a commission of five. In 1598, Philip breathed his 



As yet it was only our pilots who were acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indies ; in India we were the only nation who had dominions and solidly 
established settlements, and consequently we were sole lords of the com- 
merce of the East. The English confined themselves to plundering our 
ships on their return voyage from India, but they dared not come to fight 
us in the land conquered by our superhuman feats. A young nation that 
was about to appear at this period on the historical stage was chosen by fate 
to be the one to wrest from our grasp the sceptre of the East. The Low 
Countries had long held important commerce with us, principally the town 
of Antwerp, where a Portuguese factory had been long established. The 
ships of this industrious country came to Portugal to fetch the merchandise 
of the East, and scattered it afterwards over Europe. When the Flemish 
and Dutch rising broke out against Spain, dominator of the Low Countries, 
Antwerp, the central point of the war, lost her commercial importance, which 
Amsterdam inherited. 

While Portugal was independent she continued the commerce which 
enriched Holland, but when Philip II effected the union of the two crowns, 
he had the unhappy inspiration of attacking his rebellious subjects by issu- 
ing in 1594 an order for the sequestration of fifty Dutch ships at anchor in 
the Tagus, and at the same time promulgated a decree closing all Portuguese 
ports to the Dutch. The blow was terrible, and might have proved mortal, 
but for the unshakable energy of those republicans of the north. Being 
unable to come to Portugal for the merchandise of the East, they deter- 
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mined to go and seek it in India herself. In 159-i, some merchants of Zea- 
land, assisted by the subsidies of Amsterdam and Enkhuizen, equipped 
three ships, intrusted them to the care of their two most able mariners, 
Barentz and Heemskerk, and despatched them to the north in quest of a new 
passage to the Asiatic seas. The English had already made a similar 
attempt in 1556, but without success ; this attempt of the Dutch was not 
more successful, and the shipowners were in truth discouraged when the 
hope which upheld them proved vain. 

A chance circumstance favoured them. A Dutchman, named Cornells 
Houtmann, had been long in Portugal, and had either succeeded in obtain- 
ing a passage to India, or had obtained ample information in the country 
respecting the route first taken by Vasco da Grama. In 1595, a fleet of four 
ships piloted by him set out for the coveted lands of the East. In August, 
1597, he returned to Texel with barely two ships, but having displayed the 
colours of a new European flag to the amazed natives of Madagascar, Ban- 
tam, Java, Madura, and Bali. The spell was broken. Overjoyed at the 
result, the Dutch merchants equipped a fleet of eight ships in 1598, com- 
manded by Jacques le Neker and Heemskerk and despatched them to the 
East. This fleet touched at the island of Cirne, which they named Mauri- 
tius, in honour of their great general Maurice of Nassau, a name by which it 
is still called, though also known as the Isle of France, which Bernardin de 
St. Pierre has immortalised in his romance, Paul et Virginia. From thence 
they proceeded to Bantam, where they freighted four ships with spices and 
despatched them to Europe. The remaining ships visited the Moluccas and, 
in 1600, returned to Holland with a most valuable cargo.* 

The success of this enterprise was of the greatest importance to Eng- 
land, to which country Philip II had also closed Portuguese ports, in 1589. 
The English had despatched an expedition to India in 1591. The result did 
not correspond with the hopes of success, and the British merchants were 
already discouraged when the example of the Dutch excited them to form 
the famous company of the Indies, one of the most fruitful origins of Eng- 
land's prosperity,/ 

Under Portuguese administration the constant war always agitating 
India never ceased, but the Portuguese arms were ever victorious. Yet 
this state of war made it impossible to frustrate from the outset the attempts 
of the English and Dutch. 

We must always bear in mind that whereas externally Portuguese 
dominion was firmly maintained, internally the most profound corruption 
was at work, and paving the way to the dissolution of this vast empire in the 
near future. The vices of the Portuguese, the corruption of those in office, 
the excesses of the Inquisition, the cruel treatment of the subjected Indians, 
the senseless preponderance of the priests, all this is painted by Diogo do 
Conto; in vivid colours. 

Mathias de Albuquerque, and especially the count da Vidigueira, attempted 
to reform these appalling abuses, but all these vices were deep rooted, and no 
amount of cauterising could check the gangrene. The governors might con- 
sider themselves lucky that they yet, at least, possessed valiant soldiers, who 
did not bring dishonour on the name of Portugal in the wars, and who sup- 
ported with the edge of their swords the trembling empire. During the 
government of Dom Francisco da Gain a, a most important annexation was made. 
The last king of Ceylon, dethroned by his kinsman, Raju, and protected by 
Portuguese soldiers, bequeathed the island in gratitude to the Portuguese. 
It was the last ray of the dying lamp. As heralds of the approaching disasters 
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the Dutch, ships appeared in the East. Of Cornells Houtmanii's four ships, 
two only, as we have said, returned home ; of the other two, one was lost 
on the reefs, and the other was destroyed by the Portuguese ; but in the 
following voyage they succeeded in evading vigilance. What other result 
was to be expected, when the natives welcomed them as liberators, and the 
Portuguese were always engaged in wars which prevented them from openly 
repulsing their rivals ? * 

We have referred elsewhere to the conspiracy in favour of Mary Stuart, 
favoured by Philip II, and of how this incident r .suited in the outbreak of 
hostilities between the courts of Madrid and London. Elizabeth Tudor 
decided to declare war against the Catholic king, and despatched Admiral 
Drake with a fleet of twenty -three ships, furnished with twenty-three hun- 
dred men, against the Spanish colonies. The first to fall a victim was the 
Portuguese colony of Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, where the English 
admiral put in on his way to America, on the 16th of November, 1585. 
Thence the squadron continued its course, capturing various galleons on the 
way, some of which were bound to Lisbon. 

Almost at the same time various African chiefs allied themselves against 
the Portuguese at the instigation of Ali Bey, despatched by the sultan of 
Turkey to subjugate to the viceroy of Egypt the petty kings who did homage 
to the crown of Portugal. All's "first victory was not, however, of long 
duration, as in 1587 a squadron was despatched from India under command 
of de Mello, who compelled the sovereign of Patta to become a Portuguese 
vassal, and killed the king of Lamu. Proceeding to Mombasa, he laid waste 
that place, and put an end to the confederation which Ali Bey had organised. 
Shortly after, in 1589, the Turks again returned, but this time directed their 
attack against Melincle, which place had remained faithful. Thome de Sousa 
Coutinho hastened from Goa with a fleet, and routed the Turks in the first 
encounter. 

While in east Africa the native population, excited by the Turks, were 
using every endeavour to throw off the Portuguese yoke, in the west Paulo 
Dias de Novaes, founder of Loanda, was conquering the kingdom of Angola 
for the crown of Portugal, at the moment when Philip II was conquering the 
kingdom of Portugal for Castile. From that day to this the two settle- 
ments have remained in the possession of the Portuguese. 

Affairs in Brazil were less prosperous. In 1591 the port of Santos was 
attacked by an English pirate, and the town of Sao Vicente was sacked and 
burned ; four years later the storehouses of Recife were also sacked by an- 
other pirate of the same nation. Worse even than the English pirates were 
the Spanish defenders. 

Before this time the French had already made various incursions into the 
colony, with the design of establishing themselves there. The province was 
saved by the patriotism of the residents of Pernambuco, who rushing to arms, 
under command of the governor, put an end to the French invasions. Ene- 
mies more terrible still succeeded them ; these were the Dutch who were 
expelled only after a long and obstinate struggle, when Portugal had already 
recovered her liberty. 

DOMESTIC DISASTER 

To return to the kingdom, where, as we have said, public misery was 
aggravated by the losses caused to commerce by the pirates of hostile 
nations, who infested the seas, we must now add that frequently even the 
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ports were attacked. The most daring of these attempts was that made at 
X aro on the 22nd of July, 1596, where an English and a Dutch fleet put in, 
commanded by Admiral Effingham, who after entering the port of Cadiz and 
there burning a number of ships, and plundering at the same time thirty - 
three ships laden with merchandise of the Indies, made for the coasts of Por- 
tugal, and after landing three thousand soldiers on the shores of Algarye, 
plundered and laid waste the capital of that province. The English then 
made for Lagos, but the governor was able to repulse them. 

We will conclude this account of the reign of Philip II by giving a 
resume of the instructions he is said to have left to his son, and which, if 
tliey show the evil of his policy, are also an eloquent proof of how ambition 
will lead the clearest judgments astray, making them dream of impossible 
ventures, and waste their energy in useless projects. His advice was : 

" That without examining into the justice of the case he should obtain 
complete dominion over Portugal, and once conquered, disorder and terror 
could be spread throughout Germany, France be conquered, the forces of 
England weakened, and the terror of the Spanish arms carried to the extreme 



x t> 
north. 



"That profiting by the advantages gained, his Catholic majesty could 
thereby get possession of the navigation of the Indies, found colonies wher- 
ever he thought fit, conquer new lands, establish an immense commerce, and 
subjugate all the countries he considered it to his advantage to subjugate. 
But above all he was to secure the respect of the Portuguese, as this was of 
the very greatest importance. That far from burdening them with taxes and 
subsidies, he should grant them, all the privileges and favours to which they 
laid claim. When the kingdom was pacified and the people moulded to 
Spanish dominion, then he should begin to oppose these privileges, appoint- 
ing from time to time, under various pretexts, Spanish magistrates who 
should insensibly mould the people to this. 

" That he should strictly watch the duke of Braganza, closely examin- 
ing into his actions, but always showing him every attention, until the 
opportunity offered of persecuting him and all his family. As for the rest 
of the nobility, the only course was to remove them from the country, send- 
hitt- them to fill honourable posts in Flanders, Germany, and Italy. Proceed- 
in* in this manner the kingdom of Portugal could be monopolised and reduced 
to*a province, and the people rendered powerless to make any movement; but 
by burdenino- them with taxes and subsidies, their anger would be roused, and 
hatred awakened, which would be fatal to the Spanish monarchy. 

"That his majesty should give the vice-royalty of the kingdom to some 
mince or princess of his house, to Inspire the Portuguese with greater respect 
for the government, and spare them the repugnance of giving obedience to 

any That he should be no less careful in dividing up the house of Braganza ; 
that they should contract no new alliances in Portugal ; deprive 
state dignities, which should be bestowed 011 Spanish subjects 
finally prevent them from holding correspondence with loreif " 

"'That whenever disputes arose between the Spanish anc 
crrandees it was most necessary to favour the latter and at the same 
gestow the principal offices of the kingdom upon those who Appeared the 
most attached to the court of Castile, and thus attract others with the hope 

f f " ThS'when there was no longer cause to fear the grandees, the , no^mty, 
and still less the people, then it would finally become necessary to debtioj 
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the wliole house of Braganza," deprive the Portuguese of all public ecclesi- 
astical and secular offices, and give them to Spaniards, and govern the 
kingdom of Portugal as any other province forming part of the Spanish 
monarchy." 

If the treacherous and immoral policy which Philip II counselled his heir 
to follow caused the ruin of the oppressed, it was no less fatal to the oppres- 
sors. After the death of the son of Charles V the decadence of the Spanish 
monarchy, the most vast and formidable of the sixteenth century, was rapid 
and profound. / 

PHILIP II (1598-1621 A.D.) 

Of Philip III of Spain (II of Portugal) we have only to say that in the 
course of his reign he once visited his Portuguese subjects. On this occa- 
sion the hungry and ambitious chivalry expected much from his liberality ; 
but, except a few, all were disappointed. If he did not treat them with 
studied insult a charge levelled at him by the Portuguese historians he 
exhibited so great a predilection towards his hereditary subjects that he 
could not fail mortally to offend a people who would not even have been 
satisfied with an equal share of his attention. Yet many of them are just 
enough to blame the weakness, rather than the ill will of Philip : they contend 
that the truth was kept from him ; that every art was taken to confirm his 
dislike to them as a nation ; that the Castilian nobles behaved with intolerable 
haughtiness to their own ; that, in everything, a studied contrast was drawn 
between the two classes of subjects ; that taxes were imposed without the 
consent of the cortes, and strangers nominated to the most important 
offices both violations of the compact signed at Thomar by the first Philip ; 
and that revenues, appropriated to objects exclusively Portuguese, were 
diverted into the treasury of Madrid. 



PHILIP III (PHILIP IV OF SPAIN) (1621-1640 A.D.) 

If the Portuguese had so much reason to complain of the government of 
the second Philip, that of his son and successor was, doubtless, still more 
onerous, more insulting : a good one, like that of Philip I, would have been 
hated ; a bad one would naturally add to the existing mass of discontent. 
That the weak, the profligate, and the unprincipled count-duke de Olivares 
could direct the affairs of this kingdom with advantage, either to it or to his 
royal master, will not be expected by anyone who has perused the account 
of his administration in Spain. There can be no doubt that, by forced 
loans, by intolerable taxes, and by using the native soldiers in foreign wars, 
he wished to break the proud spirit of the people to make them the mere 
slaves of his will. 

Finding themselves ground to the very earth by exactions, their com- 
plaints disregarded, their persons insulted, their prosperity at an end, we 
need not wonder that they began to meditate an escape from their yoke. 
They turned their eyes towards the duke of Braganza, the next heir in the 
order of succession. 1 That ambitious noble adopted a line of conduct which 
could not fail to forward Ms views. To the world lie appeared absorbed by 
hunting, feasting, and other diversions; yet his emissaries were at work 

[! See the chart of Portuguese successions on page 503.] 
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f tLe ^^ dom ' fcarihgtiie flame of discontent, and teaching 
to regard him as one able, at least, to effect thei deli H 
to their representations, but in a still greater degree to the r 
e revenue collectors, open insurrections Appeared at Lisbon, at 

1,1^ ft at Si vora \ and were not quelled without much difficulty 

bloodshed Though pressed, the duke was too wise to declare Mm 
Lib moment.; he knew that his combinations were not formed; 2 

tore determined to await the silent but resistless course of events 
sequel soon justified his policy. The chief nobles, prelates, cavallero^ 
;lergy were suddenly summoned to Madrid. What could be the object 
is mysterious, unexpected, and unparalleled mandate ? Conjecture wa^ 
= to disobey it would be dangerous; and a magnificent display of retl- 
immediately filled the road from Lisbon to the Spanish capital. What 
cL at the conference between the ministers and this deputation 
.lever be known; but that some extraordinary concession was required 

them may be easily believed. That their consent was demanded to 
^corporation of the Portuguese with the Spanish cortes, or that a cer- 
aumber of deputies from the three estates should be summoned at the 

time with those of Castile in other words, that the kingdom should 
rever degraded to the rank of a province, is loudly affirmed by the For- 
use. The nobles probably returned the answer attributed to them _ 
in an affair of such moment, they could do nothing without the sanction 
legitimate meeting of the cortes in their own country. 

ut another reason for this extraordinary mandate may be assigned, more 
4ible than either. The court could not be ignorant of the disposition of 
people towards the duke of Braganza, nor, perhaps, with his intrigues* 
Arrest might be resolved on : and, as it could not be effected in Portugal,, 
e liis connections were so numerous and powerful, he must be inveigled 
Caclrid. This supposition is confirmed by three facts: he had evaded 
Vliaiice when summoned alone to the capital ; he was not present now ; 
:lie subsequent endeavours of the minister to draw him to Madrid were* 
riiest as they were ineffectual. Disappointed in his views, Olivares no-w- 
eeded. more boldly : he ordered all the disposable troops in Portugal 
larch, into Catalonia, and the duke of Braganza to place himself at 

head. But the war of Catalonia concerned the Castilians only. Botta. 
es and people resolved to disobey the mandate; but, lest an open 
sal should subject them to instant invasion, they merely demanded a, 
b delay, until their preparations were matured. 

11 the meantime the duke of Braganza was pursuing his end with perse - 
ig art : knowing how suspicious was the Spanish court, how jealously 
y action was watched, he plunged more deeply into his favourite amuse - 
ts, and asserted that, when the troops were ready to march, he should 
be wanting at his post. So well did he counterfeit Ms part, that many 
lie conspirators, believing that he had neither ambition nor compassion. 
ils countrymen, declared their intention of soliciting his brother, Prince 



'i According to some historians the duke was really as indifferent as he seemed, and 
mbition of his wife and of his friends that did all the work for him.] 

a " This movement reached Villa Vi^osa, where the residents changed it to a rebellion, an 4 .1 
t cover of the night some of them proclaimed the duke of Braganza, eighth of the title, ^a 
IV kin"- of Portugal. But the time prescribed from centuries had not yet come ; the du.*js 
his son Dom Theodosio, duke de Barcellos, through the streets, and, although he was 0013 
vears of age, the light of the great virtues which afterwards distinguished this excellent* *. 
e shone in his face, and he became as it were a rainbow of peace, and returned leaving tis.** 
Le 'pacified, and saved from anxiety the father whom a serious illness prevented from gon^ 
elf to check the disturbance." 
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Duarte, to head them. At length, when obedience or open refusal to the 
orders of the court was imperative, the conspirators hastened to Lisbon, and 
began their meetings. Their numbers increased ; yet so artfully were their 
proceedings conducted, that they escaped the notice of the duchess of 
Mantua, the vice-queen.c 



ENNES' ACCOUNT OF THE CONSPIRACY 

It is an old and lasting tradition that the conspirators assembled in the 
garden of the palace of Antonio de Almada, in a pavilion with stone benches, 
which had the advantage of a staircase communicating with the turret, 
where there was a secret door leading into the wood of Santa Anna, front- 
ing the garden of the knight-commanders of the Incarnation. This door 
supplied an easy entrance to the conspirators, who never assembled all at 
one time, for fear of the enterprise being crushed with one blow, through 
treachery. A decision adopted by any seven was binding on all the rest. 
All the letters of the conspirators were written in an enigmatical manner 
against the possibility of seizure. Doin JoSo was evidently not anxious to 
risk his fortune and greatness in a dangerous throw. Egoism was more 
powerful with him than patriotism, and the voice of prudence deadened 
the suggestions of ambition. The nobles were in despair, and began to 
discuss whether it would not be advisable to form a republican government 
if the duke persisted in his obstinacy. 1 But, thanks largely to the skilful 
efforts of Joao Pinto Ribeiro, the duke was won over. But when Joao 
Pinto attempted to kiss his hand, this the duke would not allow, saying with 
a smile, " Let us not buy the cabbage before the meat." 

Upon his return to Lisbon, Pinto Ribeiro lost no time in assembling the 
nobles to communicate the news he brought from Villa Vi^osa. He painted 
in colours more glowing than truthful the prince's enthusiasm and determi- 
nation, and urged his good intentions of sharing the government of the 
kingdom with those who had given him the throne. Joao Pinto's com- 
munications were received with the greatest enthusiasm ; he had received 
full power from the duke to adopt in his name any measures he thought fit. 
The plan of the revolution was then discussed, opinions at first being very 
varied, but eventually the most sensible opinion prevailed, which was that 
the nobles should make a surprise attack upon the palace, December 1st. 

On Friday, the 80th of November, the last assembly of the nobles took 
place at the house of Dom Antao de Almada. None now recoiled before 
danger, and knowing that they were risking their lives, they prepared for 
death ; nearly all confessed, and some made their wills, whilst others recom- 
mended their friends in religion to pray for their souls. The judge of the 
people, and other influential persons of the lower classes, had on this after- 
noon promised that their men would be ready to follow the nobles at the 
first summons. It was decided that they should assemble on the following 
day in the courtyard of the palace, and as nine o'clock struck some should 
attack the Spanish guard, whilst others should mount immediately to disarm 
the German guard, and seize all the entrances ; upon which, some were to 
gain the verandas to attack the people, and proclaim Dom Joao and liberty, 
whilst others should seek the hated secretary Vasconcellos. The ministers 
had been warned repeatedly of the suspected assemblies at the house of Dom 

[ 1 This statement, which was made by Yertot i in 1689 and is repeated by many historians, 
is denounced by Stephens as " absurd," though the Netherlands offered an easy analogy.] 
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Antao de Almada, and Vasconcellos received warning of the very day fixed 
upon the revolution. In spite of all, the conspirators did not meet with the 
slightest resistance ! A few hours sufficed to conclude the revolution./ 



CHAGAS' ACCOUNT OF THE 1ST OF DECEMBER (1640 A.D.) 

The 1st of December dawned serene and clear ! No clouds dimmed the 
aurora of Portuguese liberty. "Who can divine the thoughts which assailed 
the conspirators at waking upon this cold winter morning to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise ? Hiding her scalding tears behind a smile, Donna 
Filippa de Vilhena herself girded on the swords of her two sons, command- 
ing them not to think upon her fate, but upon the fate of Portugal ; declar- 
ing that to die for one's country when she lay groaning under oppression was 
still more beautiful than to live for one's mother. With the same manly 
resolution Donna Marianna de Lencastre blessed her two sons ; and these 
two Spartan mothers, nobler indeed than the Spartans, for such rigid princi- 
ples had not been instilled into them by a stoical education, left an heroic 
example to posterity. 

From every quarter of the town the nobles and their followers came to 
the courtyard of the palace, some on foot, some on horseback, some in their 
carriages, not revealing the anxiety matured to so critical a moment, but 
with a calmness which gave no sign of what was about to occur. A little 
before nine all the conspirators were assembled in the courtyard. The sol- 
diers were not alarmed at the carriages which continued to arrive, accus- 
tomed as they were to seeing the duchess' courtiers come to the palace; in those 
days business was earlier than in ours. The people, too, had not as yet assem- 
bled in great numbers. With their hands upon the doors of their carriages, 
the nobles impatiently waited the striking of the solemn hour. 

Nine o'clock ! The doors of all the carriages are thrown open simultane- 
ously, the nobles descend, and while Jorge de Mello, Estevao da Cunha, 
Antonio de Mello e Castro, Father Nicolao da Maia, and others still wait in 
their carriages for the signal from the palace to attack the Spanish guard, 
the majority of the conspirators rapidly mount the stairs, enter the hall of 
the German archers, and giving them no time even to suspect what is about 
to happen, some throw down the stands of the halberds, others draw their 
swords, and the archers fly, astounded and disarmed. Some of them, whether 
because their halberds are not in the stands or because they are more deter- 
mined, do their duty with a certain show of courage, and only fly after seeing 
two of their men fall to the ground, one dead, the other wounded. Mean- 
while, drunk with joy, Dom Miguel de Almeida runs to a veranda, throws 
open the window, and brandishing a sword, cries out: " Liberty ! Liberty ! 
Long live the king Dom Joao IV. The duke de Braganza is our legitimate 
king ! " 

Tears prevented his further speech, and ran down to his white beard, 
which floated in the breeze blowing from the Tagus, whose waters were 
gilded by the sun riding triumphant in the heavens. He was answered by 
an immense cry of enthusiasm and joy ; " Liberty ! Liberty ! " shouted the 
people with one voice. And in the heroic Dom Miguel de Almeida, this 
venerable old man of eighty years, radiant with youthful ardour, all saw the 
symbol of Portugal, decrepit and broken, but illuminated in this hour of 
her resurrection by the reflection of the splendour of her eras of glory. 
Those in the courtyard did not limit themselves merely to this unanimous 
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response. Before the Spanish guard could grasp the meaning of the cry of 
liberty, which thundered above their heads, Jorge de Mello and his men fell 
upon them with drawn swords and pistols cocked. They attempted to resist, 
but the suddenness of the attack and the ardour of our men rendered resist- 

ance vain. 

Meanwhile Miguel de Vasconcellos had been warned that something was 
occurring. He was yet in bed and had scarcely time to dress, when, f ollow- 
ing on the warning, a strange noise was heard in the corridors. Pale with 
fear he ran to the door and locked it 011 the inside, and immediately heard 
the nobles knocking furiously at the door, when the wood was shivered 
with the hatchets they had brought to break it down. Thereupon, seeing that 
he was lost, he seized a loaded musket and shut himself into a cupboard full 
of papers. There holding his breath, his forehead bathed with the sweat of I 

anguish, he heard the door give way ; the nobles entered like a torrent, and i 

blaspheming, searched in every corner of the apartment. His safety hung I 

on a thread ; as, not finding him, the conspirators were about to make their 
way to the department of India, to which place they presumed he had fled, 
when the narrowness of his hiding-place caused Vasconcellos to make a slight 
movement. It was heard ; with a shout of ferocious joy they rushed upon 
his hiding-place ; a few shots were fired, two balls pierced his throat, and he 
fell dead, the blood spouting from him. After killing him, the avengers of 
their country abandoned him, and it was the servants who threw the body 
of the hated minister out of the window. When the tumultuous crowd of 
people who filled the courtyard saw the body of their oppressor thus con- 
temptuously thrown out, they gave a roar of triumph and in the satisfying 
of their eagerly desired vengeance there was no insult which they did not 
heap on the pitiful remains. * 

While the nobles rushed from the secretary's apartments to those of the I 

vice-queen, the people with shouts of enthusiasm crossed the courtyard, 
shouting, "Liberty ! " And meanwhile the rabble who ever desecrate vic- 
tory and insult the conquered, who to-day drag in the mire their oppressors 
and to-morrow their liberators surrounded Vasconcellos' body, dragging 
out his beard, putting out his eyes, and foolishly laughing at the infamous 
jests of a Moorish slave of the victim, who, seated on the corpse, mocked at 
and execrated him before whom he had trembled when alive. On the fol- 
lowing day the body of the unfortunate wretch was yet in the courtyard, 
and seeing it Joao Pinto Bibeiro expressed his astonishment that none had 
shown Christian piety to him who had so cruelly expiated his faults. Some 
of Ribeiro's men carried the body away in a skiff. 

The duchess of Mantua had already heard the noise, and coming to the 
window, she cried out in a loud voice : " What is this, Portuguese ? Where 
is your loyalty ? " Meanwhile some of the conspirators, having forced open 
all the doors they had found closed, courteously compelled her to withdraw 
from the window. She wished to descend to the courtyard, and as the nobles 
prevented her : "Enough, gentlemen ! " she cried, "the guilty minister has 
already paid for his sins. Go no further, I pledge my word that the king of 
Castile shall not merely pardon you, but shall thank you for having delivered 
the kingdom from the excesses of the secretary. 35 The nobles replied that 
they no longer recognised any king but Dom Jolo de Braganza. This answer 
so enraged her that Dom Charles de Noronha begged her to retire before 
they lost respect for her. "For me! how?" she inquired haughtily. 
" By obliging your highness to leave by the window, if you will not go "in 
by this door," replied the noble in tones equally haughty. Realising that 
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nntlr-r tin* circumstances resistance was folly, the princess gave way and witli- 
tttvw it* htr orutory. 

I lu* nobles dispersed through the town to rouse public enthusiasm "with 
th' rry uf vteiorv, and in a short time the multitude rushed through the 
si tvrts tlruiik with joy. A vast cry arose of "Miracle ! miracle ! " and from 
mmiih to mouth the report spread, that the arm of the Christ on the crucifix, 
V\ U T* 1M .* by one of the chaplains, had unnailed itself to bless the people. 
I his tiieideut, which probably had been prepared, produced an enormous 
rftf't-f, r^eitiag the imagination and rousing popular enthusiasm. Many 
{'nsiu*'rs had been set at liberty, and it was feared that they would commit 
*?ivat acts oi vengeance ; but on the contrary numerous reconciliations 
t !; j*!aer tt lung standing enemies, and not one act of violence occurred 
thnitt fc r| IHU t the rity. At eleven in the morning the town had already 
jH'.triMhly iv.stuwd its usual occupations. 

Mranuhil^ f hr govtM'nnuunt was careful to take all necessary measures 
t*M-i fc un jmhlir order, stationing companies of militia, at different ]>osts. 
Th* 4 fWtivssrs surn*ud(rcd peaceably and the commandeer of the galleons at 
;iii*hir in tht* Tagus was convinced of the uselessnuss of bombardment and 
jH'rh.tps fr;tn*d reprisals. 

On tin* .samr day, Ptdro dv Mendoiuja and Jorge (U k . Mello set out for 
\ilLi \'irsa; they fuund Dom Joao in the chapel, \vho having heard the 
IM'\\ * \vifli cahuni'ss, commanded the divine office to be continued. This 
l-iu^ cnnrludrd, lu i <'iitcr( i d a cuirriage and set out for Lisbon escorted 
tnrr.-H l\ a Jrw nunuitcd servants, being cnthnsia,stically re(uuv(id in. all 
t!s' tt\\ns ai'l lands tbrougb which he passed. .lie reached the capital on 
th*' iitli. 

4 I*lM' sprrd with \vhich tlui revolution spread in the provinces is a proof 
ht*u r;ii[rrly Hbt'ily wasdc-sinnL A few days sull'iocd for a yoke of sixty 
\-;ir-i ! ti bt* thrown off, and the Spanish monarchy, yet powerful, could not 
IM .! a dis;irmrd uiul weak people, to whom invincible energy was lent by 
tin- thirst tor liberty and the despair born of oppression.*' 

i * Ti,i-> in ihr ]H'itHi from l^HO-KMO which tho rortugueso love to call the "Sixty Years 1 
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Europe. Mazarin's refusal to insist on their independence at tlie congress at 
Minister, though, he protected their envoys against the Spaniards, made them 
despondent ; and a very curious letter of Mazarin's (October 4th, 1647), 
offering the crown of Portugal to the duke of Longueville, exhibits at once 
the feeble character of Joao IV [who had timidly offered to abdicate] , the 
despair of the Portuguese, and their dependence on France. Mazarin's 
desertion did not at first do great harm, for the war between France and 
Spain continued, though peace was made with the empire. In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance in Europe, the Portuguese prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they displayed much of their original 
valour and energy. In Brazil they gradually recovered their lost possessions.^ 
But if the arms of Joao were successful in Brazil and Africa, in India they 
met with many reverses. In several engagements the Dutch had the advan- 
tage ; and, in 1655, they succeeded in wholly expelling the Portuguese from 
the island of Ceylon. 

Joao died in 1656. His eldest son, Prince Theodosio, preceded him to the 
tomb. Three other children survived him : (1) Catherine, married to Charles 
II king of England ; (2) the infante Alfonso, who, by the death of Theodosio, 
was heir to the monarchy ; (3) the infante Pedro, who, as we shall soon 
perceive, succeeded Alfonso. 

ALFONSO VI (1656-1667 A.D.) 

As the new king was only in his thirteenth year, and had exhibited no 
proofs of understanding, but a waywardness which would have adorned a 
savage, the queen-mother was intrusted with the regency. 

The administration of this princess a lady of the house of Guzman, her 
father being the eighth duke of Medina Sidonia was distinguished for pru- 
, dence and spirit. As a Castilian, she was at first obnoxious to the people, 

'i * who suspected that she must have a leaning towards her own country ; but 

the vigour with Avhich she prepared for war, and the perseverance with which 
1 ! she conducted it, prove that the suspicion was injurious. We cannot advert 

;. ; to the interminable and trifling events which followed, where the combat of 

' | a few hundreds is described with as much minuteness as if whole nations had 

'i i ' been embattled on each side ; where the destruction of a hundred enemies is 

< hailed with as much exultation as if the force of Attila had been annihilated ; 

j and the whole campaign was disgraced by the most deplorable imbecility, on 

i the part both of the Portuguese and the Spanish leaders, until the count de 

! Schomberg and Don John of Austria were opposed to each other. After the 

; Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, when Catalonia was paci- 

fied, and the Spanish troops were at liberty to turn their undivided force 
against Portugal, no doubt was entertained that this country would be sub- 
dued. But the queen -regent did not neglect to strengthen the national cause 
by alliances. Some French, Dutch, and English adventurers, under Schom- 
berg, were obtained ; the infanta Catherine, with the fortress of Tangier and 
a large sum of money, were given to Charles II as the condition of his alli- 
; ance, and for the aid of some English regiments. Schomberg sustained so 

i much opposition, so much jealousy and ill will from the chiefs associated with 

him, that he could not prevent Don John from obtaining some rapid successes. 
1 , Among them was the conquest of Evora. But this advantage was soon neu- 

tralised by a signal victory attained over the Castilians ; it was still further 
improved by the recovery of Evora both monuments of Schomberg's ability 
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*' >^H valour. Don John was deprived of the command. This 
.1.4 ij-f unato for IN^rtugal ; for the new general was so signally 
ii ^ iUiivieiosa, that it may he said to have secured the indepen- 
!l,it kiii^i[ onu This was t-ho last noted exploit during the reign of 

ivf ili".* hostilities the court of Lisbon exhibited strange scenes. 
.i\-tl t.i*4tos, the low and profligate habits, tlie headstrong perversity 
"' d.ni v acipiireil stri i ngth, and afforded a melancholy prospect to 
H'" associateil with the lowest of the people; he introduced 
j'.iiuee; or uccMnnpanied them in nocturnal expeditions, under- 
- !i fV *r bloodshed as for mere mischief. His band of young com- 
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. young eom- 

t Hf terror of the capital. By his caprices several youths are 
! * tortured.. to death ; and young girls to have suffered a still 
bis diversions partook of his savage and capricious character. 
*t i lined them to boxing in the ring, to wrestling, or to break- 
i In nii^ht, the citi'/ens, however scandalised at such conduct, 
-. uuphiui ; bnt when their daughters were seduced, or their 
*, the m\al satellites, evt k n they began to think that a king 
i.*, \Vheu common prostitutes were brought to the palace, 
. 't * v converted into a brothel, their indignation yielded to con- 
Mlt i'uee nf the <|ne(*n was ineiTiHttnal. At length the indignant 
nti*j;itiiu, fureibiy ei/.t^l two brothers, the vilest and most 
. . r.at'rHites, an<l seiit them away to Brazil ; but other creatures 
u i jly their plat't*. 

^i upirlit y, tlie royal bnito felt that he was a king ; he knew 

M| Ins majority was long past; he insisted on being invested 

u it limit v in all its extent ; and, after a struggle between him. 

j, h* forced her, in Jnne, 10(U, to resign the regency. The 

-, 1 1 utarv a rein on Ids excesses could not fail to make things 

,.', iitious youths with wlioin \w surrounded .himself disgusted 

i< i t lie oldest servants of the crown, and forced them to retreat 

Xi utVices. II is own extravagances increased. Ills satellites 

.,-,-tM or MMMirrd thr highways, night and day; they not unfre- 

, ,1 uith plunder, oftener still with their swords stained with 

,. i * dd thai he even charged the ])coplc in a public procession ; 

', s ,l the -issassinat ion of some obnoxious nobles; that, to show 

' i *.Mu-t which was believed to bo the forerunner of some great 

, i ;i j.isl.-l at it, at, tin* Hsimo time reviling it with the lowest 

* i' tl\-i\ if a v ife were, procured him, he would, at least, refrain 
V Vi .icinr was fonnd in Mademoiselle d'Aumalo, daughter 
N , Mnnurs. ul hi-, treated his beautiful queen with open neg- 
alike her entreaties, her tears, and her remonstrances; 
hi , nuillu . r m ake the slightest change m J con ^f , 
art of thesc^ transactions remains to be told. 1 at the 
her authority with rclnotajico is ce itam; ijat a lie 
nrorurinir thr inuwfcroE the sceptre from Alfonso 
$ v the .eneraf tenor of her actions. It ^o lew 

t.. sn P! 4ant his brotl.er; that he intrigued with the 
h;il .Ji 1 . alu l tlisit,l>y the outward decorum of Jsco 
r;ir(l to th( , aeceneii^s of his station, he labon ^ J make 
* d the kin" too marked to be oveilookcu. 

. ,,1-min.hiH (! on to t more narrowly than 
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the youthful queen, who soon formed a suspicious connection with the infante, 
I liat their plans for the future were soon arranged, is evident enough from 
the, sequel. When Pedro's plans were matured, when he had interested 




f * !| justice should be done him on his enemies. On the 21st of November, tlir 

i i queen hastily left the palace, and retired to the convent of St. Francis. Her 

| * ' pretext was the ill-usage she hourly received from Alfonso. The true reason 

f p t'or so extraordinary a step appeared in a letter in which, after adverting tt 

^ ei * domestic sorrows, she surprised the public by saying that her marriagv 
" was, from its origin, null ; that it had never been consummated. 

) The perusal of this extraordinary letter filled Alfonso with indignant 

} ' ; wonder. He hastened to the convent, and on being refused admission, hr 

I ' i ordered the gates to be broken ; but his brother, arriving with an escort, per 

* ; suacled or compelled him to depart. No sooner was he retired, than tin* 

-' infante had a long interview with her. The subject of their conversation 

appeared from a letter to the chapter of Lisbon, which contained the same 

; ' charge of impotence against the king. The counsellors of state forced him It 

\ l( sign an act of renunciation. He was then arrested, and sentenced to per- 

| > petual confinement, but with permission to enjoy the comforts of life. In 

conclusion, Pedro was proclaimed regent ; and, in that character, was recog 

I nisccl by an assembly of the states. By his creatures, the same states wen- 

t persuaded to petition the queen, who no longer showed any inclination t * 

i leave the kingdom, that she would accept the hand of so deserving a prince. 

I t She required no solicitation. Her uncle the cardinal Vendome, anxious thai 

his family should contain a queen, expedited it without delay. The marriag* 

{ was celebrated in haste, lest a papal inhibition should arrive, and blast the f ru i f 

I of so many intrigues. Subsequently, an application was made to the pope, t * 

confirm the dispensation of the cardinal ; and Clement, who saw that th* - 

mischief was done, admitted the allegation of impotence, and despatches I 

| the brief of confirmation. 

! Thus concluded one of the most extraordinary scenes that has ever been 

' ' ', exhibited to the eyes of mankind extraordinary alike for effrontery ami 

duplicity. However the constitution of Alfonso might have been impaired 
by debauchery, he was not impotent. No one labouring under such a dis- 
ability would have been at the trouble either of visiting the public stews nr 
of introducing women of loose morals into the palace. But, without insist 
ing on this presumptive evidence, we are positively informed that Alfons* * 
had one child at least by his favourite mistress. ^ If the debitum conjugate ha< ! 
never been paid, why should a circumstance so important to the kingdom b~ 

: concealed during sixteen months? Why should it be mentioned, for the firs? 

; time, when Pedro was ready to usurp the crown? The whole proceeding i-* 

explicable enough. The queen felt that she was neglected; she admired th*- 
infante, and was gained by him as an accessory to the long meditated plot of 

i dethroning the king. The means adopted by these paramours were eve* f 

I more daring, more indicative of the contempt with which they regarded 

\ public opinion, than the end itself. 

; i Before this iniquitous consummation of ambition and lust, Pedro had th- 

glory of ending the long dispute with Spain. Both nations were exhausts ! 
by their past exertions, and both naturally inclined for peace. It was con- 
cluded at Lisbon, under the mediation of Charles II, king of England. B y 
it all conquests made by either party were restored, and the subjects of each 
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nation admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the most favoured people. The 
arms ot 1 ortugal were immediately erased from the escutcheon of the Spanish 
monarchy. This was almost the only transaction of moment in which the 
regent was engaged, from his marriage to the death of Alfonso. There was, 
indeed, a conspiracy formed to restore that prince ; but it was easily detected 
and its authors punished. That unfortunate monarch was first removed to 
the Azores ; and then transferred to the palace of Cintra, where, in 1683, he 
ended his days. The same year was fatal to the queen, who left no other 
issue than a daughter, the infanta Isabella. 



II (1683-1706 A.D.); JOAO Y (1706-1750 A.D.) 

On the death of Alfonso, the coronation of the new king was celebrated 
with the usual pomp and circumstance. His reign, like his regency, was 
passed in profound peace, and consequently furnishes no materials for history, 
until the celebrated War of the Spanish Succession, following the demise 
of Charles II, called him into the field. The motives which induced him 
to take part with the allies against Philip V have been already explained, 
and the chief events of the war have been related in the history of Spain. 1 

Daring the reigns of Alfonso and Pedro, the affairs of India continually 
declined. The Dutch, the most persevering enemies that ever assailed the 
Portuguese empire in the East, not satisfied with the richest settlements 
in. Malacca and in the India islands, prepared to expel the subjects of his 
most faithful majesty from the continent. The latter were insulted, sometimes 
defeated, within sight of Goa. In 1660, they blockaded the bar of Goa, 
thereby preventing the annual sailing of merchandise for Lisbon. Bombay 
was delivered to the English. In 1665, Din was plundered by the Moham- 
medans, three thousand of the inhabitants being led into hopeless captivity, 
the rest put to the sword. Finally, Cochin was reduced by the king ^of 
Travaucore, and the Portuguese empire in India was confined to Goa, Diu, 
and a few commercial settlements on the coast of Malabar and in the islands. 
The African and Brazilian possessions continued unimpaired. 

By his second queen, a princess of Bavaria, Pedro had several children, 
most of whom, however, died either in infancy or without issue. He was 
succeeded, in 1706, by the infante Joao, born in 1688. 

Dom Pedro's successor was but eighteen years of age. Lacking in expe- 
rience and doubtless desirous of equalling his father's glory, he did not know 
how to get out of the dangerous political course which Portugal was pursu- 
in<r and he continued to take part in the war of succession to the sole profit 
ot^Englaml and Holland. This persistence was all the more deplorable as 

P "On December 27th, 1703, the famous Methuen Treaty was signed, by which Portuguese 
winos mi "ht beTmported into England at a lower duty than those from Prance and Germany, in 
niurn for a similar concession to English manufactured goods. The immediate result of this 
treaty iis th at Kin- Pedro acknowledged the archduke Charles, the English candidate, asking 






powor to develop manufactures of their own.] 
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the success of the allies in Spain was not long maintained. Scarcely had 
Joao V become king when Philip V returned to Madrid in the midst of enthu- 
siastic acclamations and the duke of Berwick achieved over the comhined 
forces of De las Minas and Galway the brilliant victory of Almansa (April 
'1 25th, 1707). The Portuguese, against whom the efforts of the Spanish and 

1 ' French were especially directed, lost thirteen regiments and they were unable 

'I ' to hold the positions they had taken. Far from profiting by the hard lesson 

v| that fortune had administered to him, Joao V lost no time in rebinding 

\j through marriage the political alliances that his father had adopted ; he 

| married Maria Anna of Austria, sister of the emperor Joseph I and of the 

I archduke Charles, Philip V's rival, and celebrated this brilliant union with 

1 . the most magnificent fetes that Portugal had ever seen. 

1 All this did not prevent Philip's taking each day a more marked advan- 

j tage. Victor at Badajoz, victor at Villaviciosa, he invaded Portugal in 

\ \ turn ; it became evident that whatever else might happen this prince would 

i at least keep the crown of Castile. The victory of the allies at Saragossa 

I . completely disappeared amid all these disasters. But what was much more 

unfortunate still was that Portugal nearly lost Brazil, which was the sole 
possession that would permit her henceforth to cut some sort of figure in the 
f world. It was the very moment when new explorers had just discovered 

I the opulent mines of Goyaz and the Matto-Grosso that a Spanish-French 

1 , fleet under the command of the valiant Duguay-Trouin put in an appearance. 

i Powerful with its seven vessels and eight frigates it had no difficulty in 

forcing the channel to Eio de Janeiro, and after it had landed its forces there 
was no resistance (September 14th, 1711). Soldiers and inhabitants quickly 
evacuated the town, taking refuge with their valuables in the neighbouring 
mountains. Brazil's fate would doubtless have been settled there and then 
had it not been for the grave troubles with which France was at that time 
overwhelmed, and especially for the small number of soldiers assigned to 
the expedition. Duguay-Trouin had to content himself with sacking Rio de 
Janeiro and making it pay a ransom of 600,000 cruzados. Instead of a con- 
queror he was only a devastator, but he went far towards making the Portu- 
guese appreciate all the advantages of the English alliance, and brought back 
to exhausted France a booty of over twenty-five millions of francs. 

The Portuguese, however, were still more convinced by the events which 
were taking place at the same time in Europe. In taking part in the pro- 
longed quarrels of which Charles II's succession had been the source, Eng- 
land had but a single aim in view to inflame the whole of western Europe 
and take advantage of the conflagration to obtain ascendency over the seas. 
i Just as soon as she had obtained her end by destroying the remains of the 

French and Spanish navy, by reducing Portugal to the state of a colony, 
and by making herself sure of the Mediterranean by the rascally occupation 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, then, having no further interest in continuing the 
war, she withdrew and was the first to accept Louis XI V's proposals. But 
what could the powerless Joao V do without her ? He had to come to terms, 
or be conquered ; and lost in negotiating all the fine hopes that the allies 
had held before his eyes. The Peace of 1713 with France simply stipulated 
5 that the most Christian king renounce all claims upon Brazil, that King 

1 Philip V would arrange matters in a manner agreeable to Portugal, and that 

England would be responsible for the carrying out of the agreed-upon con- 
ditions. That of February 6th, 1715, with Philip V gave the territory and 
colony of Colonia del Sacramento to Portugal in exchange for Albu- 
querque which had been taken from Castile. And so all the money spent 
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and all the blood spilled, devoted, after all, to establishing England's 
bupiemacy, had brought nothing to Portugal but an impoverished and sub- 
uueu kingdom, unless we may consider as sufficient consolation Joao Vs 
honour of being mentioned first in the text of the treaty. 
, 1 Scarcely had JOLO emerged from this terrible twelve years' struggle when 
tae Venetians asked his assistance against the Ottomans. Too *devout to 
reject such a^petition, he hastened to send them the count of Rio Grande 
ana a few ships, without any other object than that of sustaining the Chris- 
tians against the infidels. But in spite of all the great questions over which 
Europe was still divided, this war was henceforth the only war into which he 
let himself be dragged. On the contrary he took care to maintain the friend- 
liest relations with Castile, which he should never have ceased to do. He 
made this union the closer by two marriages that of his eldest son Jose, 
prince of Brazil, with Doila Maria Anna Victoria, daughter of Philip V ; 
and that of the infanta Maria Barbara with the prince of the Asturias 
(1728). Perhaps we may even reproach Joao V with having carried his 
desire to oblige Spain too far by giving up the Philippines and by exchang- 
ing the rich colony of Colonia del Sacramento, with all the northern region 
ot La Plata, for a few small colonies in Paraguay, between the Ibicuhy and 
the Uruguay, which the Jesuits, possessors of all the territory, did not 
wish to give up (1750). But by this time Joao V was dying, and the 
Recollet friar, Gaspard de Incarnagao, who ruled in his name, was solely 
responsible for this foolish concession. 

The Colonies Decline 

At peace with Europe and patronised by England, did not Joao V employ 
at least a portion of the daily increasing wealth which Brazil poured into 
his hands to maintain the few colonies which still remained to him in the 
Indies ? He did nothing of the kind ; and while the Mahrattas drove the 
Portuguese from Sandomir, Salsette, Thana, Barcain, Senapour, and Karanja, 
the Dutch, English, and French had every reason to claim the domination 
of the Orient. In a short time the viceroys of the Indies, no longer daring 
to inhabit the ancient palace of the Albuquerques and the Castros, lived 
modestly in the small village of Panjim. What had become of magnificent 
Goa, and Diu, and Calicut, queen of Malabar ? They were already nothing but 
ruins ; a century had sufficed to reduce a powerful empire to a pile of rubbish. 

Far from devoting to useful enterprise the riches which fortune show- 
ered upon him, Joao V let the navy, army, and administration constantly 
decline. He seemed to have no other aim than to emulate the pomp of 
Louis XIV ; but he forgot that Louis reigned over France and that the 
latter found all the elements of the luxury he displayed in the industry of 
the kingdom, while Portugal could not obtain them except by exhausting 
herself to the profit of foreigners. Such was Joao Vs generosity with his 
courtiers, his mistresses, his feasts, and his buildings that, with the great 
nobles following his example, poverty soon arrived, in spite of America. It 
has been estimated that between 1699 and 1756 there came from Brazil 
2,400,000,000 francs, and that Portugal retained but a very small portion. 
All the rest, that is to say nearly nine-tenths, went to England, either ^ in 
exchange for merchandise or as the price of transporting the metal, which 

became hers after all. -,,,,, i. 4. -u *. r> * 

It was not sufficient that England should levy such a tribute on Portu- 
guese indolence. Not less zealous for his religious practices than for his 
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pleasures, Joao V had the idea of establishing a patriarchal legate at Lisbon. 
and before Rome could agree to this he had to expend enormous sums. He 
did the same in order that Portugal might possess under this legate a Latin 
church almost the equal of St. Peter's, and this contained not less^than 
sixty-six mitred canons at a salary of 5,000 cruzados each. Add to this the 
construction of the magnificent monastery of Mafra for three hundred 
monks, with its park twelve miles in length, the gorgeous procession, the 
collections of pious books to which the public was not allowed access, and 
what is worse still, the auto-da-fe which the Inquisition made him celebrate 
with great pomp, and we can realise that he spent on all this appearance of 
religion at least 500,000,000 francs. It is true that he was recompensed. 
Grateful Rome granted him the title of " most faithful king " in 1748. ^ 

While such follies are discrediting the reign, is it permissible to rehabil- 
itate a prince because he founded a Portuguese academy or an academy of 
history because he softened the national manners almost to enervation 
because he introduced into his country French customs and Italian music in 
place of a real civilisation whose establishment the Inquisition would how- 
ever never have tolerated ? But how explain, on the other hand, that far from 
cursing Joao V's memory, the Portuguese have always held it in great vener- 
ation ? It was beeause~the riches of Brazil struck them all with the same 
giddiness as they struck him, because his ostentatious piety conformed^to 
the tastes of the nation, because if he fought with his ministers and occupied 
himself more with theological disputes than with government, he was acces- 
sible and kind to all his subjects, and could use those happy words which 
too often take the place of real merit. 

The esteem given Joao V by Portugal seems to us to be his own condern- 
nation. What is war without greatness, peace without prosperity, devotion 
without piety ? And in these words we may sum up Joao's reign. We 
shall not dwell on the final extinction of the ancient Portuguese liberties 
whose form had at least survived. Joao V never convoked the cortes until 
public tranquillity was threatened with some blow, and yet no one pro- 
tested. The regime of the Inquisition had produced its usual effect. 

The last years of Joao V were as sad as the others had been brilliant. 
Stricken with paralysis in 1744, he found a little relief in the baths of Caldas 
da Raifiha, but this treatment soon ceased to benefit him, and he could do 
nothing put pass the rest of his existence far from the luxury and fetes of 
which he had been so fond. Thenceforth the king of Portugal was the 
Recollet Gaspard, who, with even less ability in the art of government than 
his master, had at least the merit of proving himself more economical. For 
some time Joao had contracted the costly habit of having masses for all the 
Portuguese of whose deaths he could learn. Gaspard took care to deceive him 
as to the deaths which occurred in Lisbon, lest he should send, as they said, 
all the living to hell in getting the dead out of purgatory./ 

Joao died in July, 1750. By his queen, Maria Anna of Austria, Joao had a 
numerous issue; but three children only survived him Maria Barbara, 
queen of Spain, his successor, Jose, and the infante Dom Pedro. 6 



THE BEIGN OF JOSE I 

On September 7th, 1750, the new king was proclaimed with all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. He found the treasury empty, the army existing 
in name only ; but, as someone has remarked with a certain semblance of 
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accuracy, he found the popular instincts directed towards commerce, and a 
remarkable readiness to enter on a path of ameliorated industries. But none 
the less the Methuen Treaty was at that time manifesting all its consequences, 
and laid a^ spell of inertia on the most active minds, even on those "who, by 
f if 13 } co . n ^ rLUa l contact with a commercial and manufacturing nation, were 
li lied with dreams for their country of improvements which only a strong 
and independent genius could bring about. 

At this epoch Brazil had become an inexhaustible resource for the mother- 
country in all financial embarrassments. December, 1750, witnessed the arri- 
val at Lisbon of the fleet, richly loaded, on which so many hopes were built 
each succeeding year. From a generous impulse, for which the colonies 
were^most grateful to him, one of the new king's first acts was aimed at the 
political betterment of the rich province of Minas from which he drew so 
much of Ms wealth ; he abolished the poll-tax, which was paid as a right of 
seigniory, and in 1751 he established at Rio de Janeiro a tribunal of relapao 
[i.e., a court of appeal], a real and well-felt advantage for that country, since 
ia former times trials of any importance lasted an eternity, being brought to 
Lisbon for judgment. 

But with the question of important improvements, and the directing of 
wide measures, the name of one other than the reigning sovereign flows 
involuntarily from the historian's pen that of the great statesman Pombal, 
who gave his country so mighty an impulse. To Jose belongs the supreme 
merit of discerning the merits of this extraordinary man. There is perhaps 
something of injustice in comparing the king with Louis XIII, as is so fre- 
quently done ; for he had at all events sufficient firmness of character always 
to approve the acts of the man he had willingly chosen. On January 19th, 
1729, Jos I had married (during his father's lifetime) Dona Maria Anna 
Victoria, daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. This lady should 
have married Louis XV and had never become wholly resigned to the bitter- 
ness of her memories. In politics she was not only always opposed to 
France, but, later, she openly posed as a formidable enemy to the powerful 
man to whose hands her royal husband had intrusted the destinies of the 
nation.P' 

The G-reat Minister Pombal 

Sebastiao Jose de Carvalho e Mello, 1 who was created count of Oeyras 
and afterwards marquis of Pombal, whom we shall hereafter call by the last and 
shortest name, had been introduced to King Jcao V, who was a person of 
a sickly constitution ; he however made himself intolerable to the king by 
his incessant fertility in plans and projects. In order to remove him from 
the court, he was first sent on some trifling affairs to London, and secondly 
upon business of graver importance to Vienna. In these cities he became 
acquainted with the French philosophy and the new theories of political 
economy and state-craft, and convinced that the Jesuits, who exercised 
unlimited dominion in Portugal, and had the whole system of instruction 
completely in their hands, had kept his countrymen more than a century 
behind the spirit of the age. The queen of Portugal, who was an Austrian 
princess, had the management of the government during the very frequent 
attacks of absence of mind and incapacity under which her husband laboured. 

P Pombal was born in 1699 of a wealthy and well-connected family, entered in the army as a 
private, but saw no service and retired ; he then led a life of roistering notoriety, and had eloped 
with a niece of the count of Arcos. He was forty years old before he had an official position, 
and fifty-one before he became minister to the king.] 
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Pombal had been employed by her in the execution of affairs of various 
kinds in Vienna, and he no sooner married her friend the countess Daun, 
than she resolved to recall him from his embassy and to take him into the 
ministry in Lisbon. ' 

King Joao died immediately after the arrival of Pombal in Lisbon, and it 
was very easy for Pombal to make himself indispensable. The young 
king was of an indolent character, shrunk from every effort, was licentious 
and* extravagant, but entertained a childish fear of his wife, from whom he 
carefully concealed his amours. He was as superstitious as the humblest 
peasant of his superstitious nation, he was as cowardly as Pombal was coura- 
geous, and the latter kept him in such a continual state of suspicion and 
anxiety that the king from fear resigned everything into his hands in order 
to secure his favour and protection. I 

Wraxall,* who only first became acquainted with Pombal when he was I 

seventy years of age, speaks of his features, his giant build, and his | 

language as characteristic of all that energy which he had exhibited for twenty- | 

seven years in the public administration; it would appear therefore as 
if nature had from the first designed him for a reformer and dictator. In 
order to lessen and correct our ideas of the cruelties which he practised in 
his reforms, we must remember that in Asia, Africa, and southern Europe 
our cold and tedious morality is completely unknown, and compensated for 
by warm feelings of religion, which take heaven by violence ; and, more- 
over, no one except a monarchical Danton or Robespierre would have been 
able to snatch Portugal from its state of powerless subjection to the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages. Pombal appeared to have been raised up to 
organise a monarchical system of terror, and he alone could have succeeded in 
bringing Portugal nearer to the other states of Europe and to the spirit of 
the new age. 

The first contest of the minister after he was firmly seated in his position 
was that- with the order of Jesuits. The Jesuits were regarded by him as a 
dangerous independent aristocracy, and as the guardians of the secrets of 
the confessional of almost all the princes and nobles of Europe, far beyond 
the reach of any secular arm. In Portugal, in particular, the order, by the 
possession and use of great wealth acquired by trade, and of a flourishing 
colony, threatened the complete oppression of the state, which was entirely 
in its power. Shortly before Pombal became minister the order of the 
Jesuits had obtained a temporal dominion in Paraguay in America, secured 
for themselves all the privileges of government and legislation, and threat- 
ened to draw the whole trade of private individuals to themselves by various 
speculations and large commercial adventures in the Antilles and the Euro- 
pean ports. The order was in ill-repute for its casuistry, by virtue of which 
regicide and bankruptcy might be equally justified, as Arnauld and Pascal 
had proved in the preceding century. The danger of allowing such an 
order first to sustain speculators by its credit and then to allow them to fail, 
had been so clearly proved in Pombal's time in the superior courts in France, 
that the parliament at that time zealously pressed for the abolition of the 
order. The pope himself had issued very severe orders in 1741 against 
the practices of slave-dealing, usury, and banking, in which the order had 
engaged. In February, 1741, Benedict XIV published a bull, by which 
without nammg the Jesuits in particular, all orders whatsoever and all eccle- 
siastics were strictly forbidden to engage in any description of trade or com- 
merce, to exercise any temporal authority, or to interfere with the sale or 
purchase of the converts. This bull failed in producing its intended effect 
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waa issued expressly against the Jesuits. The 

manifesto puWiaUed ^^^T^^ I f ma J k T able f as being the first 
directed affaint their^ PP? against the order of Jesuits, was particularly 
alii : lSmg?iar- ^oxiduct in their missions m Asia and Africa, in Brazil 

^ usurpation which the Jesuits continued to display, 

stanc ill the pope's first bull, after having caused the ImmensaS 
a^inst them, u^ged Pombafalso to tSa^JTo/S 
Gainst this dangerous order. In theifSons in 
the portions which acknowledged Portugal as their 
eign state as %vel us those which acknowledged the supremly of 
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had contrived to obtain complete possession^' the ^^^ 
having secured i or themselves the most extraordinary privileges from the 
kings and quetmw of tlaese nations, who were entirely subject to their guid- 
ance and dominion. ISTo Spaniard or Portuguese was suffered to set foot in 
their mission** wxtliout "blaeir special permission. The pope in his bull, under 
threats of tlio greater excommunication, forbade all and each, and the 
Jesuits expressly by naoxie, to make slaves of the Indians, to sell, exchange, 
or make^ presents of tliem, to separate them from their wives and children, 
to despoil thorn of tlieix- property, or to injure or molest them in anv other 
way wliatsoo v o r . 

Later, Spain muled, tlae district of Puy in Galicia and the seven missions 
of the Jesuits in .Para.sruLa,^. and obtained in return Colonia del Sacramento. 



This exehaiipr c \ l*~il to cLlspiates with the Jesuits, and finally even gave rise to 
military expe< 1 it ions ort tlie part of the Spaniards and Portuguese against the 
Indians : the I mlians "Lliernselves were highly dissatisfied with the cession of 
^Paraguay to JPortug-al. The active resistance of the Indians led the Span- 
lards and Portuguese ~fco meet force by force, and a formal contest arose, 
which led to no "very conclusive or satisfactory results as long as the matter 
was wholly loft* to t/lie -tlairee thousand Spaniards and the thousand Portuguese 
who had been si ^3 it to aid. and carry into effect the objects of the com- 
missioners ; in the year- 1753 Pombal adopted different measures. He sent 
:i considerable* urxny into the district, gave the command of it to his brother, 
Francisco Xa/vler IVfeiicloza,, conferred upon him the office of governor of the 
province, anxl in trusted liirn secretly with full power to destroy and forever 
put an end to the, oci.ilair dominion of the Jesuits in this territory. The last 
part of the commission. -\va,s kept a profound secret, and Pombal also delayed 
its execution till the death, of the dowager queen of Portugal, who was a 
blindly devoted itclhereiat; to the order. These severe measures against the 
.Jesuits were first carried fully into operation in the year 1755, in which 
the capital of Portugal -was visited and almost destroyed by one of the most 
dreadful eartli quakes \\Kh_ich has ever occurred in Europe.* 

The JtTt7iqiiake at Lisbon (November 1st, 1755^) 

Denis*/ quotes a letter from Pedegache, who was an eye-witness of the 
horror * u On I lie 1st o November, 1755, with a quiet atmosphere and a very 
dear sky, the ostrtU^hook, "but so slightly that everyone fancied the vibration 
was due to some rapidly moving vehicle. This first trembling lasted two 
minutes lifter i \vo mirL^-' fces interval there was a repetition of the trembling, 
ml IS Violent -1 <>c " tbat the greater number of the houses began to crack 
and to fall do xvn : this second trembling continued for upwards of^ ten min- 
utes. By that time tlie dost was so great as to obscure the sun. 



Then came 
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a shock so awful that the houses which were still standing fell with a deaf- 
ening crash. It seemed as if the earth were returning to chaos. The tears 
and cries of the living, the sighs and groans of the dying, the shuddering of 
the earth, the total darkness, all added to the horror of the scene. But at 
last, after twenty minutes, all became quiet. One thought then filled every 
mind flight, and a refuge in the country. But our cup of misery was not 
3^et full. Scarcely had we begun to breathe again when fire broke out in 
different parts of the town. 1 The wind, which was very boisterous, fanned 
the flames and left no room for hope. 

" Possibly something might have been done to check the fire had not the 
town been threatened with wide submergence by the sea ; at all events the 
terrified inhabitants easily persuaded themselves that this danger was in 
store for them, seeing waves breaking furiously over places far removed from 
the shore. Several people believing that they would find a certain amount of 
safety on the water ventured on it ; but the waves drove the vessels on shore, 
grinding them one against another, then drawing them seawards with merci- 
less violence as though they would swallow them and the miserable beings 
clinging to them. 

" During all these days our terror has never abated, for the shocks are 
incessant. On Friday. November 7th, at five o'clock in the morning, there 
was a shock so violent we imagined oar troubles were about to recommence ; 
but happily it was followed by no disastrous consequences. The movement 
was regular, like that of a rolling vessel. What caused such devastation on 
the first day was that all the movements were contrary and so exactly 
opposed to each other that the walls parted with the utmost facility. I have 
noticed that the strongest shocks are always at daybreak. They say that 
the sea came up nine feet higher than the highest tide ever remembered 
in Portugal. On Sunday morning, November 2nd, I saw with the utmost 
amazement the Tagus, which in some reaches is more than two leagues wide, 
almost dried up on the city side ; the other side was a feeble little stream 
through which one could see the bed. Almost the whole of Portugal lias 
felt this scourge ; the kingdom of Algarve, Santarem, Setubai, Oporto, 
Maf ra, Obidos, Castanheira indeed all the towns within twenty leagues 
are destroyed. I write to you from the depths of the country, for there 
is not a habitable house left. Lisbon has vanished ! " 

Everyone, from the monarch down to the meanest beggar, had something 
to deplore. In the town of Lisbon alone thirty thousand persons had 
perished, and, if one can trust the calculations which were made later, the 
losses in valuable furniture and in hard cash reached the enormous total of 
91,360,000 sterling. In short, such were the results of this terrible 
catastrophe that more than twenty years after Dumouriez& was still able to 
say : " Lisbon is an appalling agglomeration of overturned palaces, burned 
churches, of rubbish such as one sees when a fortification has been blown up. 
In many places one walks over the sites of houses, in streets contrived on the 
rubbish thrown up on either side to allow of roadway being made. Here 
and there one sees reared up isolated houses, and ruins as grotesque, as 
grimly beautiful, as the remains of Greek and Roman buildings." ^ 

[ l This was blamed to incendiaries, though it was inevitable that in such a falling of walls 
many houses should be set on fire without human aid, though humankind were ready enough to 
seize the chance for loot. A large part of the people fled to the quays to escape the falling build- 
ings, but there a great tidal wave found them and sweeping the wharves clean drowned men, 
women, and children in thousands. Voltaire's Candide includes a notable account of the catas- 
trophe. Estimates of the loss run from fifteen thousand to one hundred thousand lives ; thirty 
thousand being the most generally accepted.] 
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\ 5 JP Cation of Lisbon continued throughout the winter in tents 
f , el< is. The distress was extreme in every part of Portugal, 
^ as has been already stated, the pity of all neighbouring 
iL, Ferdinand deeply sympathised in his queen's sorrow for 
nd repealed the existing prohibitions of exporting some 
of life, and the heavy duties imposed upon the export of 
to Portugal. In England, though the claim might be less, 
George II applied to parliament for the means of relieving 
e jy afflicted; and the sum of 100,000 sterling was im- 
O r that purpose. The ministers expended it in corn and 
3s of ;pi*o visions or indispensable necessaries, which were shipped off 
aomen/fc's delay to the desolated city. The Portuguese felt grati- 
x>r "fclao "benefits conferred and for the kindly fellow-feeling that 
ted "fclae act ; and the old ties of friendship between England 
jal seem. to have regained much of their previously decaying 

Pombal and the Jesuits 

asuirGs which. Pombal adopted on account of and after the earth- 
loxig-tt In themselves prudent and humane, were enforced in a 
arbitrary manner. He caused the public granaries to be thrown 
so Ivianclreds of persons who had not been buried under the ruins, 
>y tljio falling buildings, w r ere wandering about like ghosts and 
hung-er. He adopted measures for the immediate import of grain 
arters, abolished the duties on corn, and strictly forbade the export 
is of any description. The water-conduits which had been destroyed 
nm ecLieitely restored and carefully maintained. 1 The indescribable 
icli resulted from this calamity gave occasion to murders and 

sucli a, country as Portugal. Pombal applied remedies for this 
;mt t>y the use of most horrible means. Thieves and robbers, 
of tlxe most imminent dangers, and urged by their covet ousness, 
ito streets which were masses of ruins, and carried away property 
hes, -palaces, and private houses before the very eyes of the mhabit- 
vvere "trembling for their lives. To put an end to this fearful 
plunder, -the minister ordered guards to be placed at all the out- 
Jie cl-b-r and in every street, and summary justice to be executed 
one wtio either refused or was unable to give a satisfactory account 
was carrying- Hundreds of gallows were erected around the 
he ei-fcv which was filled with the dead and the dying, and with 
jbea of all their property and means even of present existence ; 
so cr allows 350 people were hanged within three days. ^ 

very moment atwhich Pombal proved himself to be a delivering 
was ae voting his labours day and night to the public preservation 

omti^ of ofder, the clergy/and especially the *^p*^ 
him 130 the hatred of the people as an enemy of God Sermons 

ikr^isr 

iii Oporto to involve them in its consequences. 
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Tavora] > several shots were fired at the back of his carriage, one of which 
wounded lain ; and that the coachman, instea<J of going forwards to the pal- 
ace, mstantly turned his horses' heads, and drove to the house of the king's 
surgeon. It is helieved that by this step he saved his master's life, as he thus 
avoided, two or three other parties of assassins who were lying in wait on the 
road to the palace. 

Some \yeeks elapsed ere the perpetrators of this outrage were detected, 
during which time Aveiro and Tavora were assiduous in their visits to the 
royal invalid. But in the end Pombal obtained a clew to the plot. A great 
number of persons were seized and imprisoned; and in January, 1759, as 
it is alleged, after a very arbitrary and unsatisfactory trial, the duke, the 
marquis, his two sons, and several other persons were broken on the wheel ; 
the old marchioness, in consideration of her sex, was beheaded, and the young 
marchioness was shut up for life in a convent. Many persons were ban- 
ished, and others imprisoned for life. 

One of the conspirators is said, whilst under the torture, to have accused 
three Jesuits as the instigators of the conspiracy, but to have retracted this ac- 
cusation upon the scaffold. Of these three Jesuits, one was tried for heresy, 
not treason, convicted, and executed ; the other two were not even brought 
to trial ; but Pombal took the opportunity to charge the crime upon the 
whole order, as the fruit of its principles and doctrines an imputation to 
which their earlier conduct rendered the order but too obnoxious. He issued 
orders for the confiscation of their property, and the seizure of their per- 
sons, throughout Portugal and the colonies, as advisers and instigators of 
regicide, and for the investigation of their doctrines. In the month of Sep- 
tember of this same year they were finally proscribed and banished. 

The JExile of the Jesuits 

The missionary fathers were torn from the reductions, and with all 
Jesuits who could be found in Brazil, old and young, even the patients in 
their infirmaries, were stowed onboard ship, without any of the conveniences, 
or scarcely any of the necessaries of life, like the unfortunate negroes in 
slave vessels, and transported to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of the 
Tag us, some were landed and thrown into the Lisbon prisons, where they 
languished during the remainder of Jose's reign; others were sent forward 
to Italy, where they were landed upon the papal territories, and left to find 
their way to the houses of their order. It is said, however, that an allow- 
ance was made from Lisbon for their support, and that Pombal often com- 
pliance.! of the extraordinary longevity of his Jesuit pensioners. 1 

Pombul, who really appears to have been partly actuated by disgust at 
the slavery, however easy, in which the fathers had held their converts, and 
to have desired to place the Indians upon a level with their Portuguese mas- 
ters, now endeavoured at once to effect this equalisation. 2 The scheme, if 
not extravagant, was at least premature. 

In Portugal likewise, Pombal, though he succeeded better, attempted too 
iniieh ; and by his injudicious endeavours to secure to the Portuguese the 
profit made by foreign, and especially English merchants, he merely harassed 

[ l Sue also the history of Spain for the account of the expulsion that resulted from Pombal's 
initiation.] 

[ 2 By this celebrated decree of May 25th, 1773, grandsons of slaves in Portugal and all chil- 
dren born after that day were declared free, and all civil restrictions on the "New Christians" 
or the converted .Tews and Moors were forever removed.] 
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Upon the restoration of peace, Jose and Poinbal resumed their patriotic 
labours for improving the internal condition of Portugal. With the assist- 
ance of Schaumburg-Lippe they remodelled, increased, and disciplined the 
army. They similarly reformed the state of the navy. They established a 
more efficient police, and abolished the Indices Hxpurgatorios, or prohibitory 
lists of books of the Inquisition, which banished from Portugal many good 
and really philosophical works. They did not indeed give liberty to the 
press, but established a board of censure, combining royal with prelatical 
and inquisitorial judges, by which all publications were to be examined. 
The verdicts of this board, if still somewhat illiberal, were far less so than 
the bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled Inquisition. Nay, it is even said 
to have admitted some free-thinking works, and condemned many books 
written in support of the more extravagant pretensions of the papal see. To 
this board, moreover, all schools were subjected. Pombal introduced great 
ameliorations into the constitution and forms of the University of Coimbra, 
where, till then, degrees in law, medicine, and divinity had been granted, 
without any real examination of the proficiency of the candidates. 

Pombal likewise somewhat limited the right of entailing property, car- 
ried throughout the peninsula to a ruinous extent, diminished the excessive 
number of monasteries, imposed restrictions upon the admission of novices, 
and endeavoured to abolish the odious distinctions between the "old" and 
" new " Christians, by repealing the tax laid especially upon the latter. On the 
other hand, Pombal sought to encourage agriculture by ordering all vine- 
yards to be destroyed that were planted upon good arable land ; he cramped 
commerce by injudicious attempts to encourage domestic manufactures, by 
establishing exclusive commercial companies, by passing ^sumptuary laws, 
and by various embarrassing regulations. & 

ScJdosser's Estimate of Pomlal 

One of the very first acts of his administration was to abolish the yearly 
exhibition of burning men for heresy (auto-da-ff) ; limits were set to the 
power of the Inquisition in general, and the infliction of all punishments, or 
eases involving punishments, were referred to the decisions of the secular ^tri- 
bimals. The conventual and religious houses were strictly forbidden to bring, 
or cause to be brought, young women of good fortune from the Brazils and to 
receive them into their' con vents, with a view of enriching their several orders. 
Restrictions were soon placed upon the nobility also, as had been previously 
done upon the clergy. Pombal behaved towards the high nobles precisely as 
Charles XI of Sweden had done towards the same class in his kingdom, with 
this exception that the latter rested the defence of his conduct upon the 
declaration of the estates of the realm. In the Portuguese possessions on 
the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, whole districts, lordships, and large 
estates which at first belonged to the crown had come into the hands of pri- 
vate families, as was also the case in Sweden in the seventeenth century; all 
those alienations were reclaimed, and all the estates which had come either by 
<rjft or occupancy into the hands of private individuals were resumed by the 
crown, and the families who were thus arbitrarily and violently deprived ot 
their properties received very inadequate compensation. ^ 

By this resumption of crown lands which had been long in the possession ot 
the nobility, the members of this body lost much of their influence and power, 
and the measures must be allowed to have been executed with great rigour. 
Imprisonment and death were arbitrarily inflicted upon all those who showed 
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t t 4 " ' HU;u *tatres therefore which Portugal gained through Pombal's ad- 
-M ration, and which were loudly celebrated through the whole of Europe, 
**< l UJHIU a very unstable foundation. The most remarkable of these 

tI4|f,* lf l*>E \\" t * t*i v *ftjtltM4tr {*; v%vi t\ ,*,n,* , ... .~ J * 1- . 1 T 1 1 1 



\vi*ni: s(uuirity from assassination, which Lisbon had never en- 
- !*. n* the time of PombaFs rule; the rebuilding and adornment of 

r'ljat'il ; <"U>anlmess of the streets ; a free trade in'books ; an academy 
HMI *ii*siM-vctl well of the friends of the sciences; a disciplined army, etc. 
i tu*\-.' Jnt>uu*ntous changes and creations, however, wholly depended for 
1 H ''J 1111 l . l *;mt.ut upon the absolute power of the minister, and that again 
yn tlir htr t>r tluj king. As long as Jose lived, Pombal maintained his 
imi-ni-r, and pursued the same energetic course both towards priests and 
! *' '* ^ c * P U V H^dts to the number of brotherhoods and ecclesiastical 
d-r ,, ami availed himself of the aid of his sister, who was herself a nun, to 
lrv {u<4 ^^*urming princ.iplcs even into the nunneries. Military affairs he 

lu-trii in the, same manner, for he never hesitated to cashier whole 



ni 



if t.luvy transgn^ssed his army regulations respecting discipline, 

utltni{ Ih^niselves to be guilty of acts of injury or violence towards their 
hrrr.'* % u- lu> were gatlusnul from all nations and countries. 

I'lti* ki?t^\ \vlio was nearly eighty years old, no sooner became seriously 

t h.tn Piaabal fon*saw his fate, for the queen was appointed regent and he 
a. L*pi far removed from the siek-bed of the monarch. He therefore, 
,"ri \\ lu^fiirt* Jose's death, which took place in February, 1777, preferred a 
pi- 4 t> th regent to be relieved from his official duties, and appealed, as 
I'M tn for his request, to his advanced age and his bodily infirmities. In 
t , ri"iu;irU;thI<* document ho gives a brief but comprehensive statement of 
.r \\ h*lr of tht* urrangenuMits and condition of all the departments of the 
.---{iiUM'tit :it that time. No person who reads this paper can fail to be 
r.iufti vfc it h the ability whic.h it disjjlays and to admire its author, who had 
:--.-l ili* financial condition of the country to a degree of prosperity which 

h;ii not reached for centuries; he appended a paper to his petition for 
.! I- to rrtirt* from public, life, in which a correct account is not only given 

th<* rtiuinotiiis in tlie royal e.abinet, but in which it is stated that a sum of 
nui.t.iMH) i*rtixji<lt>,s in hard cash [about 6,400,000] was deposited in the 
\ ;il f rMsur. 



TIIK NKW QUKKN" AND HE ACTION 

*1 h- kliitr however died Ix^foni the recent had returned her answer; he 
jU'-r.^-dfii by his daughter, Donna Maria I, to whom Pombal preferred 

; . ju,.-<t :tnt*w\)u tin* 1st of March, 1777, which was granted to him by a 

i -' .f i hr tlafe f the 4th of the same month, drawn up in a kindly spirit. 

, !- ',-I,T, at the end of February, had already released from imprisonment 

t ; , ,j the* clertry and persons of distinction who had been incarcerated as I , 

. _- <m . ..;ir;itel in I lie conspiracy against the king's life, Tinder the appear- q 

.3" ii'i* im.c tukeu this step by her husband's eoniniand : in the beginning f; j 

\l u !i i-\ rrvlhini( was changed. The new and unholy marriage which 
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! * *i the cause of knowledge and improvement. In the verv fiV*t T r *~ 

; >^^^^^L 

J" niHtration 9 040 men had been b&she/or S *S ^S?l 9TO 
t 1 *um completely innocent, and of the rest only 800 then remained -ilh4 
our years (from 1777-1781) Pombal was pJo S&Q ntedleflTt^ cou^ 
* <tividimls who brought actions against him for false imprisonment and 
*.<>, and a prosecution was not commenced against him, on account of 

"< I ministration of the state, till he had been first baited and hunted down 

* * *u Uiwyers. 

v\t U'.ngth a severe final judgment was pronounced against the marquis 
'V ui Ins eighty-second year. In August, 1781, the queen overruled the 
-if*;ioa ol the courts, and limited the punishment to a public disapproval 
t ixc manner in which he had discharged the duties of his office and 
i iMhmcnt from the court. 

Almost every improvement or change which had been effected by Pom- 
mix! disappeared before his death, which took place in 1782. Priests and 
*nIvH of all colours, Jesuits, now called ex-Jesuits, want of police, filth, 
>*n*,urity for life and property, and a total relaxation of military discipline 
;ti n appeared ; but the whole effects of his exertions and labours could not 
1*4 >ol,c<l out. Murphy ,* who visited Portugal in 1789, found many changes 
il io old Portuguese life, and every change which he mentions is referred 
I * < nnbul. He further boasts that Portugal was indebted to this celebrated 
t i s islor for an institution of which England was long destitute ; in Eng- 
:jl hundreds of unfortunate debtors were continually to be found Ian- 
i iMhing in the public prisons at the suit of some heartless and intolerant 

*tlitor. In 1744 Pombal issued an ordinance, which since that time has 

* 11 1 in nod to bo the law in Portugal, by which, on the one hand, debtors were 
-Ml from personal arrest or imprisonment at the suit of their creditors, 1 
1 1 1 t ho means were given to the latter by which obtaining possession of the 

r* >|u*rly of their debtors was rendered as easy as it had previously been 
i i'iioult.^ 

The strict friendship subsisting between Spain and Portugal hadbeen 
i *>.*!, beneficial to the former during the war with England (1779-1783). 
, t fc only had the Portuguese harbours afforded neither shelter nor assist- 

* i -is as of old, to the hostile British fleets, but the Portuguese flag had been 
u. means of transporting the wealth of America to Spain; and^it is said 
>< - 1 1 when the English ministry had projected an expedition against Peru, 
' Ui 1st distracted by Tupac Amaru's revolt, its execution was prevented by 

remonstrance from the court of Lisbon, representing that, in case ot an 
t vasiou of the Spanish dominions, Portugal was bound by treaty to take 
^i.rt. in the war. Charles, duly sensible of these advantages, sought to 

* rem'then the ties of relationship and friendship by those of wedlock ; and 
:, I 7Kf> liis fourth son, Don Gabriel, married the infanta Mananna \ ictona 

p The credit for fully ending imprisonment for debt is, however, usually given to the later 
. :ihu'r.s and the queen Maria.] 
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of Portugal, and Dom Joao, the queen of Portugal's second son, the eldest 
Spanish, infanta, Carlota Joaquina. 

This last union was the more agreeable to Charles, inasmuch as Dom 
Joao had a very fair chance of eventually succeeding to the crown, the 
incestuous union of his eldest brother with his aunt having proved barren. 
But it was not the youngest of this ill-assorted pair that was destined to be 
the survivor. Three years after Dom Joao's marriage, the prince of Brazil 
himself, whom the bigoted prejudices of the queen had not suffered to be 
inoculated, died of the smallpox, and Charles' son-in-law became prince of 
Brazil in his stead. Queen Maria had, in 1786, lost her uncle-husband, Pedro 
III, but he had interfered little with her government, and his death had 
therefore no effect upon public affairs. 

The queen appears to have been really anxious to promote the prosperity 
of her kingdom. When the Peace of Versailles had relieved her from the 
embarrassments consequent upon her intimate connection with two hostile 
belligerents, she endeavoured to strengthen the old friendship with England 
by concluding a commercial treaty, at the same time that she maintained 
her new relations of friendship and commerce with the Bourbon courts. & 



THE REGENCY AND THE FUENCH [REVOLUTION 

The queen now began to show signs of an insanity which took a religious 
form and in which she suffered all the agonies of her vivid belief that she 
was doomed to eternal fire. Her confessors endeavoured to comfort her by 
milder applications of their doctrines, but from 1788 the government was 
more and more taken out of her incapable hands by Dom Joao, who was not, 
however, fully constituted regent until 1799. 

Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution had stirred all Europe, 
and Portugal indirectly. We have already described the embroilment of 
Spain. Portugal endeavoured to keep a strict neutrality, but her treaties 
with Spain and England enabled them to enforce their demand for aid. 1 
She added nine sail of the line to the British fleet, and five thousand infantry 
under General Skelater to the Spanish armies. These troops shared the 
easy successes of the first rush across the Pyrenees and the bitter disasters 
of the following repulse. Spain now, in 1795, signed a treaty of alliance 
with France, and Portugal applied for terms, but was rejected as " a mere 
province of England"; the ambassador at Paris was ordered out of the 
country, and on showing some delay was thrown into prison, where he 
remained for months. 

Portugal was now driven to open alliance with England, against whom 
Spain declared war in 1796. At the same time Dom Joao learned that Napo^ 
leon and the Spanish prime minister Godoy had agreed to conquer and divide 
Portugal as a spoil 01 war. The English voted 200,000 sterling to Portu- 
gal and sent six thousand men under Major-General Sir Charles Stuart, 
These with a native army of some forty thousand men placed under the 
prince of Waldeck frightened off Spanish invasion, whereupon Stuart and the 
English troops withdrew. Little had happened thus far except the loss of some 
commerce to French privateers. In 1799 Dom Joao formally assumed the 
regency and tried vainly to secure the favour of Napoleon, who would listen 

1 H. M. Stephens,** however, represents Dom Joao as so zealous for the reduction of the 
French that he forced his aid upon England and Spain counter to the advice of the English 
ministry. 
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to nothing less than the payment of a heavy tribute, breach of the alliance 
with England, the closing of Portuguese ports to English ships, the surren- 
der of a portion of Portuguese territory to Spain. As alternative to these 
hard terms made under the name of Spain, war was offered. Dom Joao 
accepted the latter alternative, and proclaimed war on Spain, February 10th, 
1801. 

As related in the Spanish history, Portugal was invaded by the Spanish 
at once, and with such ease that, by June 6th, Joao was glad to accept the 
Peace of Badajoz at the cost of ceding Olivenza to Spain. Napoleon, how- 
ever, required more, and sent troops which extorted a tribute of 1,000,000 
sterling and the cession of Portuguese Guiana to France. Napoleon's 
representative at Lisbon was General Lannes (or Lasnes) who at first 
provoked great hatred by his insolent bearing, but later procured a large 
influence over Joo and secured the dismissal of the ministers of English 
sympathies. In 1804 he was succeeded by General Junofc who accepted 
a treaty of neutrality which gave Portugal quiet for some years, while 
Napoleon went on from great to greater. 

The English tried to break the Portuguese peace with France, but could 
succeed in nothing more than keeping her ports open in spite of Napoleon's 
continental system against English trade. By 1807, however, Napoleon was 
master enough of the East to turn again to Portugal and by the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (October 29th, 1807), resumed his project of dividing 
it among Godoy, the king of Etruria, and himself. The terrified Joao 
offered every sacrifice for peace, going so far as to order from his realm every 
British subject and to close his ports to England, though this meant com- 
mercial ruin to Portugal. But Napoleon, pretending that the submission 
was too late, sent forward his troops under General 



THE INVASION OF THE FRENCH (1807 A.B.) 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau contained all the decisions respecting the cam- 
paign against Portugal, and the partition of that kingdom. The Spaniards 
were to reinforce the army of the Gironde with twelve thousand men ; at the 
same time to invade the north of Portugal with forty thousand men ; and to 
give orders for another army to enter Algarve under Solano. In terms of the 
treaty, Lisbon and the whole centre of the country were to fall to the share 
of France, a part of the northern division was to be given as compensation 
to the queen of Etruria, and a sovereign territory to be formed in the south 
for Godoy. The part not allotted by the treaty to any of the three parties 
just mentioned was to be the subject of future negotiations, when possession 
of the whole was obtained. 

Notwithstanding the imminent danger, the prince-regent had neither taken 
measures for defence, made preparations for setting sail to Brazil, nor even for 
the removal of the rich stores in the arsenals and magazines of the capital. 
The prince and his whole court would have been taken by surprise in Lisbon 
by the French rapidly advancing on the capital through Beira, had not a swift 
sailing ship brought a copy of the Moniteur to Lisbon, in which Napoleon, 
who supposed that his army was long since in that city, too hastily ex- 
pressed his triumph by the declaration : " The house of Braganza has ceased 
to reign." 

The army of the Gironde was under the command of Marshal Junot, 
who gained his ensign's commission by an act of great presence of mind 
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THE PENINSULAR 

? ^ IN >riugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eno-- 
'- n a.rniies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted 
; t;t r wi Hi the 1 rench under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
i. M. >\vn as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
"nut years it was impossible to distinguish between the military interests of 
^!am and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
A.i]M>h>on and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
?^' Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
1 1 t orio,s,^cxcept to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
h.irnxs British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

But there is something to be said for the natives. The French demo- 
-r.xt io principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
j uf *id king who fled to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de- 
|V 1 1 I was not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
! t x tuipt the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
i -u i*-tl. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, Eng- 
1. 1 M<! -serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual felicity 
pj.ti*f*d on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
hi -;t t>rian should, be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the nation. 

furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi- 
!t-'ri 11,14- ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
.-.-Hi* i"il himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
; : ; ailjonlination and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of 
i i ;. I ^ortuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty 
t ,n*% was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 
;iiil that the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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policy in the use of this army. At the very moment in which he concluded 
a treaty with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
army under Bernadotte in Denmark, and was alluring the second to Portugal, 
he caused a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to march 
against Portugal, as he had announced. It soon became obvious that Napo- 
leon planned to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 

The Spaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
withdrawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
troops from Algarve and Oporto, and had done everything which could render 
the sojourn of the French in their country intolerable to the Portuguese. 
Napoleon immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 francs on Portugal ; 
the people were obliged, besides, to pay 600,000 francs to Junot, which the 
emperor had assigned to him as governor-general ; and Junot raised 
5,000,000 more on his own account. Napoleon not only drew away the 
national troops from Portugal and took them into his own army, but appeared 
desirous of playing the same constitution-comedy with the Portuguese in 
Bayonne as he had played with the Spaniards. He sent for a number of 
the notables as deputies, but retained them in hostages ; and they were after- 
wards placed in a very dangerous position, when, given up by him, they 
became suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour which he 
granted them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of contribution 
which he had at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in Portugal 
played the despot and oppressor. h 



THE PENINSULAR WAR 

Portugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eng- 
lish armies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted 
war with the French under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
known as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
some years it was impossible to distinguish between the military interests of 
Spain and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
Napoleon and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
the Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
histories, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
harass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

But there is something to be said for the natives. The French demo- 
cratic principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
stupid king who fled to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de- 
fend was not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
to except the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
ruled. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, Eng- 
land-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual felicity 
placed on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
historian should be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the nation. 

Furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi- 
neering ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
general himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
insubordination and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of 
the Portuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty 
tone, was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 
and that the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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Meanwhile there were endless disputes with the regency, who seemed to 
divert the moneys England sent until the troops were hampered almost to 
helplessness, and the English generals were driven frantic. Sir Charles 
Stuart was finally at England's insistence added to the regency, and some- 
thing less inefficient resulted. The people were, however, not altogether 
convinced of their duty to play " fulcrum " indefinitely to the Archimedean 
lever of England. They were not cheered by having to dig those famous 
and enormous lines of defence at Torres Vedras, and they were still less 
encouraged in being compelled to devastate their own country and retire 
with the English troops behind breastworks, before the terrible army Napo- 
leon sent under Massena in 1810. 

But while Wellington kept under cover and guarded Lisbon doggedly, 
Portuguese militia under Antonio de Silveira and various English officers 
made it increasingly hard for Massena to subsist his troops. Trant took 
Coimbra, and in 1811 Massena was forced to retire or starve. Wellington 
was now reinforced, and following Massena cautiously, bested him at Sabu- 
gal, April 3rd, 1811. But the year was one of great anxiety to Wellington. 
England could afford few supplies and the Portuguese regency was more 
prolific of complaints and quarrels than of provisions. But, though com- 
pelled to keep on the defensive, the Iron Duke showed a menace he hardly 
felt. The war hovered on the borders of Portugal and went generally to 
French advantage in Spain. 

Wellington gradually, and by a patience as great as his skill in emer- 
gency, gained the upper hand, and forcing his way into Spain, took Madrid 
August 12th, 1812. He was later forced out by French adroitness and 
made a retreat, which, as described in the history of Spain, is infamous 
in British annals for the outrageous and inexcusable misbehaviour of the 
troops. Wellington berated his army in violent terms, and though he was not 
made the more popular thereby, his troops were somewhat sobered. He 
now received full power from the court in Brazil, and at the same time was 
made chief of the Spanish armies, with the whole peninsula under his com- 
mand. He at once assumed the offensive with a vigour that answered the 
violent criticism his alleged timidity had provoked in England as well as in 
the peninsula and France. His victories, coinciding with Napoleon's disas- 
trous Moscow campaign, drove the French out of the peninsula and led him 
into France, where the Peninsular War was ended with Napoleon's abdication. 



PORTUGAL AN ENGLISH PROVINCE 

The gratitude Portugal was impelled to feel met a shock when the Eng- 
lish at the Congress of Vienna refused to insist on the restoration by Spain of 
Olivenza, of which. Portugal had been robbed by Napoleon and the Spanish 
in 1801. The bitterness was increased by the harshness of the regency, in 
which Beresford and Stuart still held sway, though the war ^vas over. 
Beresfordhad his racial faculty of irritating the Latin peoples by his cold and 
severe manner and ruthless severities. He was commander-in-chief of the 
armies. A third of the officers were English, and two-thirds of the coun- 
try's revenues were spent on the military. Portugal was in fact if not in 
theory only an English province. To the amazement of all, Joao, who had 
committed the novel feat of carrying his capital from the mother-country to 
a colony during a war, showed himself still more original when the war was 
finished ; for he declined to bring back his capital. The life at Rio de 
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| Janeiro seems to have fascinated him. Portugal drew most of its wealth 

I 1 from the Brazils and he preferred and enjoyed it nearer the source Worse 
] '' vet after takino- to Rio some fifteen thousand persons when he fled, he kept 

persuadin^ the "chief nobles and wealthiest merchants to move to Brazil. 

In 1816 he became the nominal, as he had long been the actual, king, for 

|| \ |1 his insane mother died at Rio, March 20th of that year and the regent was 

1 '" ' crowned in the colony as Joao VI and meekly acknowledged at home. But 

still he remained away, resigned Olivenza easily, and called iorty-nve hun- 
dred war-tried Spanish soldiers over to Brazil, where under Le Cor they 
put down a rebellion, which broke out again in 1825 and succeeded as the 

republic of Uruguay. , . , , . , j i - 

Joao VI was unpopular with his beckoning people, and his own queen, 
Donna Carlota Joaquina, was undermining him in favour of Dom Miguel, 
her younger son, who was not believed to be also his. His admittedly legiti- 
mate an<felder son, Pedro, was also against him and his absolutist principles. 
Thus while the queen had in 1805 promised Portugal a constitution, Dom 
Pedro was a lover of Brazil and a well-wisher to the schemes for its separa- 
tion from the mother-country. 

THE REVOLT AND EECALL OF THE KING 

In this unusual tangle of politics the cry of " Portugal for the Portu- 
guese ! " began to grow. The only man who could be said to approach 
popularity was General Gomes Freire de Andrade, who had served under 
Napoleon throughout the wars, and whose deep hatred of the English had 
found new fuel, seeing his country and his fellow-soldiers so rigorously gov- 
erned by the foreigner who had come with promises of freedom. He con- 
spired with others for a rising, but his plans were exposed and he and ten 
comrades put to death by the regency. The martyrdom, as it seemed, of 
Freire and his men embittered the country, and it needed only the absence of 
Beresford (who took ship to Brazil to extract money for the army from the 
absentee king) to show the way. 

August 4th, 1820, the city of Oporto revolted, appointed a provisional 
junta in the king's name, and demanded a session of the cortes. Free- 
masonry principles had been at work, and aided the ripening of the plans. 
Lisbon similarly rose and chose a junta, which combined with that of Oporto 
and convoked the cortes. While the cortes was adopting a constitution 
similar to Spain's, the English officers were expelled from the country. 
Beresford, returning, was forbidden to land and compelled to return to 
England. The new cortes was of democratic persuasion ; it clean-swept the 
remnants of feudalism and put an end to the still-living Inquisition. The 
" Constitution of 1822 " limited the powers of the king to a veto of measures 
furthered by the annual assembly, promised a free press, universal suffrage, 
and other decencies of civilisation. 

As elsewhere the first sign of emancipation provoked the horror of the 
Holy Alliance, the ambassadors of Prussia, Austria, and Russia withdrew 
from the country polluted with such free ideas, and England demanded with 
a new urgence that Joao VI return to Lisbon. He came back July 3rd, 1821, 
but before he was permitted to land promised to accept the constitution, to 
which he took oath October 1st, 1822, thus outraging the sensibilities of the 
clergy, who abhorred any trend towards liberty. His queen and Dom Miguel 
refused to accept the constitution and were ordered out of the country ; but 
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the queen, pretending to be ill, was allowed to remain, and busied herself 
drawing together conspirators known as " Cringers." In 1823 the French 
invaded Spain to quell the Spanish revolt against the Nero-like Ferdinand. 
The absolutists in Portugal chose the moment to rise against the Constitu- 
tion of 1822, General Silveira being the leader. 



THE LOSS OF BKAZIL (1822 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Dorn Pedro, left behind in Brazil, had smiled upon those who 
desired independence of the mother-country which had long been but a 
blood-sucking vampire. By his complacency Dom Pedro won the privilege of 
leading the revolt against his own father and becoming the first emperor 
of Brazil with a liberal constitution back of him. Portugal made only the 
feeblest effort at resistance and Brazil was "thenceforward independent. Its 
fuller history will be found in the later volume devoted to Spanish America. 

The easy surrender of the richest of her colonies exasperated the absolut- 
ists still more against the pliant Joao, and Portugal proceeded to echo the 
almost incredible Spanish motto, " Hurrah for chains ! " ; to grow frantic 
for despotism ; to curse those who tried to limit the power of oppression, and 
to exhibit the spectacle no less astounding for being so common in history 
of a people shedding its blood to destroy its own liberties.^ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

[1822-1900 A.D.] 

IMMEDIATELY after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1822, the 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors had taken their departure and now that 
intervention in Spain had been definitely determined on by the Congress of 
Verona, one of the queen's adherents, the count of Amarante, raised the 
standard of revolt at Villa Real, on the northern bank of the Douro in 
the province of Tras-os-Montes, where the family of Silveira, to which lie 
belonged, possessed estates. The rebellion was made in the name of abso- 
lutism or, as the phrase went, in the name of regeneration. The enterprise 
did not succeed, and the insurrectionists were driven across the Spanish bor- 
der, though still hoping for the support of the French who had now arrived 
on the scene. This hope was delusive, for the duke of Angouleme and his 
government had to consider the susceptibilities of England. That power, 
already provoked by the treatment of Spanish concerns at the Congress of 
Verona, looked distrustfully at the development of events in the peninsula, 
and took a special interest in Portuguese matters ; only the regency at 
Madrid gave them as much assistance as possible. 

But there was no need for .direct interference. The new Portuguese 
constitution had not effected what it had promised ; long before this the 
fickle humour of this passionate, ignorant, and idle people had veered round. 
In particular the party opposed to the constitution had successfully worked 
upon the troops and the liberal cause had no one, no regular party, and only 
a few individual men in whom reliance could be placed. Thus in May, 
1823, Dom Miguel was able openly to declare against the constitution. He 
withdrew from the capital, collected troops, and soon that same Sepulveda 
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who had been one of the principal instigators of the revolution of 1820 
marched to the prince's headquarters at Villafranca at the head of several 
thousands. 

Thither on the 30th of May the king himself was conducted by mutinous 
troops, and thence on the 3rd of June issued a proclamation in which 
he declared the " infamous cortes " dissolved and the " pure monarchy " 
established. Two days later he returned, an absolute monarch, to the capi- 
tal he had left as a constitutional ruler. Of the members of the dismissed 
cortes a number had escaped to England, though the king himself nourished 
no thoughts of vengeance. The adherents and promoters of the counter- 
revolution were rewarded : Count Amarante, for instance, was made marquis 
of Chaves ; the cloisters were restored and their property was given back, 
a new ministry was formed under Count Palmella and a junta appointed to 
indicate those dispositions of the cortes which were incompatible with the 
monarchical principle. For a time Dom Miguel, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army, was praised throughout Europe as the hero 
of the reaction. 

On the 18th of June Queen Carlota also returned to Lisbon. This 
infamous woman detested her husband, who on his part had good reason 
to dread her fury which stopped at nothing. She was now bent on raising to 
his place her son Miguel who promised to be a prince after her own heart. 
A system of monarchical terrorism according to the ideas of this worthy pair 
was impossible so long as the mild Dom Joao was reigning ; the utmost that 
could be managed was a wretched assassination, like that of which the king's 
moderate counsellor, the marquis of Loul6, was the victim ; the reins had 
therefore to be snatched from him by a coup d'etat. 

On the 30th of April, 1824, Dom Miguel caused the leaders of the mod- 
erate party to be arrested. The king's minister, at whom the blow was 
really aimed, found time to escape on an English man-of-war which lay 
at anchor in the Tagus. Thither on the 9th of May the king, who had little 
confidence in his unnatural son, also fled, being assisted by the English and 
French ambassadors. But this time the overstrained bow broke in the 
hands of the absolutist party. They had forgotten to reckon with one fac- 
tor on which they were accustomed to count too securely. The common 
people of the capital regarded their sovereign with something like idolatry ; 
and when, from his place of refuge, the king disclosed the criminal designs 
of those who should have stood closest to him, Miguel found himself sud- 
denly forsaken by all and threatened by many, so that nothing was left him 
but to go himself to his father and implore his pardon. He was now for a 
time held in custody on the English vessel. 

His "inexperienced youth" might be made a pretext for securing his 
pardon, for he was indeed, although a practised sinner, only twenty-two 
years old ; but it Avas thought expedient to send him to travel abroad. He 
betook himself through France to Vienna, to prepare himself, under Metter- 
nich's eye, for a subsequent continuation of his role. His mother was ban- 
ished to a cloister which suited her but ill ; she resisted, under the pretence 
of illness, and is said to have even taken the last sacraments to prove her 
sickness. The question of the form of government was then so far settled 
that on the 4th of June, 1824, the king, acting on English advice, granted a 
constitution by which the cortes were re-established in their ancient form 
and divided into three estatesthe cortes of Lamego, as they were called 
from their place of assembly. The country now remained undisturbed till 
the king's death, which took place on the 10th of May, 1826, and placed 
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= the two thrones of Portugal and Brazil to a certain extent at the disposal of 

\ his eldest son Dom Pedro, who was conducting the government in Rio 

\ de Janeiro. 

' i 

i POBTTJGAL RECEIVES A NEW BTJLEB, AND A NEW CONSTITUTION 

: But to hold them both had become an impossibility since the events 

I of 1820, and a treaty effected through English mediation in 1825 had 

expressly provided that the two crowns should never again be united on 
one head, thus confirming the work of the Brazilian cortes of 1822 which de- 
clared the country's independence of Portugal. On the 23rd of April, 1826, 
the new ruler granted the Portuguese an extremely liberal constitution, the; 
Charta de ley and renounced his European throne in favour of his daughter 
v j ; Maria da Gloria. He endeavoured to counteract the danger to which her 

\ \ claims might be exposed from his younger brother, Dom Miguel, by assign- 

.'* I - ing the child, then only seven years old, as wife to the uncle who was seven- 

' ' teen years her senior and by making the validity of his own resignation 

depend on the condition that Miguel should swear to the Charta and accept 

: ' ' the marriage ; until this should be completed Pedro's own rights were. 

| ' : ; reserved, and since owing to the difference of age between the couple the. 

" ; marriage could not take place for some time, he intrusted the government, 

1 ! ; to his sister Isabella Maria as regent. 

| She proclaimed the new constitution, which was sufficiently liberal ; in it 

the king retained only a certain power of intervention and arbitration, with 

i no immediate influence on legislation ; but liberality in the constitution was a 

very doubtful advantage in a country which was still so unripe for freedom, and 
an article which guaranteed freedom of religious worship roused the spiritual 
caste, who had no difficulty in representing to the ignorant country people 
and the numerous class of petty rural nobility whose interests were compro- 
mised by the new Charta that the new constitution was a work of the devil. 
However, a first attempt at a rising by the marquis of Cbaves was suppressed, 
and in 1826 the regent was able to open the chambers. 

But, supported by the apostolic party in Spain, Chaves returned. 
A formidable rebellion arose simultaneously in the north and south and 
gained such alarming proportions that the regent felt herself compelled to 
call in the aid of England. And this time not in vain. On Friday even- 
ing, December the 8th, 1826, the English government received the despatch. 
George Canning, the guiding spirit of that government, had long since 
declared that he would suffer no Spanish intervention of any sort in the 
country so long allied to England ; on the llth the regiments under General 
Clinton were on the inarch to their places of embarkation, and on the 12th 
the great minister made that great speech in the lower house which echoed 
throughout the world and lent to events in that remote corner of the conti- 
nent, in themselves of little significance to the destinies of Europe, a far- 
reaching importance much above their immediate value. 

Canning made use of the occasion to justify his whole policy a peace 
policy, but one which must yield to treaty obligations entered into towards 
a country long allied with England ; tha contingency provided for by the 
treaty had now arisen and it would be a pitiful quibble to say that this was 
not a case of Spanish intervention because the troops which had risen against 
the legal government of Portugal were Portuguese : " They are Portuguese 
troops, but they are armed by Spain. We will not uphold by force or against 
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M th ^.f ^ * he news of the approach of the English 
Miguelites; this was enough to scatter their army. The 

i*v if aCti n - Their mere P resence facilitated the 
,,,V; rebds by the institutional generals, Saldanha and others, 
_, M1 ilx government, which had understood Canning's speech, 
; 11 " ' { '^ xvlio thronged across the border and delivered their weapons 
in. i <irttt-uese authorities. 
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X>OM MIGUEL SEIZES THE POWEK (1827 A.B.) 

tins iar I^ng-land had interfered in response to the queen-regent's request 
mi. Mt^Lix-bime Dom Miguel had taken the oath to the constitution, and 
Hrrn btttro-fclied to his niece; on the 5th of July, 1827, Dom Pedro 
Hit rtt hi tn a?egent of the kingdom. On the 22nd of February, 1828, after 
n^ pivsmitecl himself in London, where he insinuated himself with the 
Mry, now ixo longer guided by a Canning, he landed at Lisbon. At 
-mn iiHMjting of the estates he repeated his oath, appointed a moderate 
sfry aiul Icopt himself in the background. But it was observed that 
riiTs \vh<> daily shouted in front of the palace, " Long live the absolute 
' ! " \vtTii iao longer driven away or punished as they had been at first 
thai th* oo institutional officials and officers had been replaced by adher- 
f thi* opposite party ; and after the withdrawal of the English troops, 
M- t;isk w;ts ended after the disbandment of the Spanish corps of obser- 
a u ihii fr- on tiers, he threw off the mask. 

hi t hr 1 v^tlx of March the chamber of deputies was dismissed, and a com- 
;..n uppoirxtied to consider a new election law. On the 3rd of May the 
-riiur Sim iimoned the three estates of the realm, the "cortes of^Lamego," 
r.liu!' to tlie ancient ordinances. It was now seen whither this true son 
r, mu'f !u - r -was steering. In face of proceedings so manifestly in excess of 
.-^isiiii'j irlghts of the regent, the ambassadors of the powers provision- 
! u! (}c7\\m their offices, and the troops in Oporto rose in defence of _ the 
" " >f t luii ir lawful ruler, Dom Pedro IV. There was no lack of recruits ; 
of the constitutional troops increased to seven thousand, but 
to have been a want of resolute leaders, some of them having 
departure at Dom Miguel's first move. The last-named had 

thil.- -irtsembled his forces; the mob and the country people armed, and 
"1th o June the constitutional troops suffered a defeat at the hands 

Mi^nelites under Povoas, in the neighbourhood of Counbra. iney 
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retreated to Oporto, where some of the leaders of the constitutionalists, the 
marquis of Palmella, and the generals Saldanha, Villaflor, and Stubbs, who 
had now returned from their flight, in vain endeavoured to rally the disheart- 
ened army. Nothing was left to them but to escape from absolutist ven- 
geance by a second flight; the remains of the constitutional army, four 
thousand strong, crossed into Spanish soil and Miguel's troops inarched into 
Oporto. 

The seizure of the throne could now be completed undisturbed. The 
new estates which had met at Lisbon, passed, each for itself, the resolution 

that, according to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, Dom Miguel 
had been called to the throne. On 
the 7th of July they paid their hom- 
age to the usurper as king. Thus 
the country was delivered over to the 
tyranny of a man Avho for baseness 
of disposition might compete even 
with a Ferdinand, and who actually 
surpassed the latter in coarseness and 
brutality. Incarcerations, judicial 
murders, deportations were the order 
of the day, and reached figures of 
frightful magnitude. It was a des- 
potism which relied on the mob and 
the clergy for support ; yet the fashion 
in which Dom Miguel had stolen the 
crown had been too openly in the very 
face of the principle of legitimacy 
to allow of his recognition by the 
powers; the Spanish ambassador alone 
remained in Lisbon. 

All Portugal submitted ; only on 
the island of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, the governor Cabrera had up- 
held the rights of Dom Pedro and his 
daughter. Repeated attempts of the 
usurper to subdue the island were 

frustrated. The leaders of the constitutional party collected there, and there 
in March, 1830, Dom Pedro established a regency composed of the marquis of 
Palmella, the lawyer Guerreiro, and General Villaflor, who took possession of 
the whole group of islands in the name of the lawful government of Portugal. 
By injuries to English and French subjects the barbarous reign of vio- 
lence which prevailed under Dom Miguel soon added the enmity of those two 
powers to its native opponents. They exacted compensation and the humili- 
ation of the usurper encouraged the party opposed to him which now found 
further and more energetic support. For in April, 1831, a revolt in Brazil 
had obliged the emperor Dom Pedro to resign his throne in favour of his son, 
Dom Pedro II, who was still a minor. In Europe a task lay ready to his 
hand : that of assisting his daughter Maria da Gloria to her throne, and at 
the same time freeing Portugal from her tyrant. 

Countenanced by England and France, the duke of Braganza, as Dom 
Pedro now called himself, obtained a small land-force and a fleet, and with 
these he appeared at Terceira in March, 1832. With seventy-five hundred 
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men lie sailed thence to Portugal, landed in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
and on the 8th of July obtained possession of this rich commercial city. But 
he did not succeed in rousing the country to enthusiasm in his cause. In the 
summer of 1833 his means were exhausted and only a bold decision availed 
to give a new turn to the undertaking, which, just in itself, had degenerated 
into a mere aimless adventure. By a loan raised in the city of Oporto he 
settled the demands of an English free-lance, named Sartorius, who was in 
his service, and replaced him by Captain Charles Napier. With the latter 
there embarked a corps of three thousand men under the duke of Terceira, 
General Villaflor, to try their fortune in the southern province of Algarve. 
The result exceeded all expectation ; the province went over to the cause of 
Dom Pedro and the queen, and as the ships were on their way back to 
Oporto, Napier attacked Dom Miguel's fleet off Cape St. Vincent and won a 
complete victory. Five ships of war with 280 cannon fell into his hands, 
and those on board, thirty-two hundred soldiers and sailors, entered Dom 
Pedro's service. The news encouraged the duke of Terceira to venture a 
march on Lisbon, and this bold action also succeeded. Queen Maria da Gloria 
was proclaimed in the city, and four days later Dom Pedro also entered the 
town and took over the regency in his daughter's name. 

But the new government was by no means securely established. The 
regent understood little of Portuguese matters and, as always in these south- 
ern revolutions, the victorious party were strangers to the moderation required 
to restore tranquillity to the country. Dom Miguel had preserved the greater 
part of his army and its ranks were swelled by the peasants who were 
completely subjected to him and the priests, and by a numerous and con- 
tinually multiplying rabble. This army maintained itself in the neighbour- 
hood of Coimbra and on the upper Tagus ; frequently it even penetrated to 
Lisbon and thus the two representatives of priest-ridden absolutism, 
Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, stood opposed to the two minor queens, whom 
chance had made the representatives of the principle of liberalism. 

It was in Portugal that matters first came to an issue. To England, 
Portugal was the most important country as Spain was to France, and 
for both powers a real neutrality was an impossibility. A complete victory for 
Dom Miguel, signified to England apart from the indignation which must 
be excited by that monster's system of rule the complete loss of her influ- 
ence in Portugal, and at the same time the destruction of the constitutional 
principle which naturally had the sympathies of the English nation and the 
Whigs who were then in power, and which was identified with the govern- 
ment of those classes of society whom a commercial people like the English 
must necessarily consider. And England had already long since broken 
through her neutrality. 

In regard to the government of France, the position was similar : Louis 
Philippe was the natural ally of Queen Isabella, whose claims to the throne 
rested, like his own, on a violation of the principle of legitimacy. But the 
victory of the Portuguese pretender would of necessity lead to that of the 
Spanish claimant whose cause had equal chances in its favour, and more- 
over there could not be a better opportunity of opposing a liberal solidarity 
on the part of the western powers to the legitimatist solidarity of the 
eastern, and thus confirm the stability of the new throne of France. This 
community of interests brought about the conclusion of a quadruple alliance 
between Portugal and Spain, England and France (12th of April, 1834), ) y 
which the regents of Portugal and Spain agreed to expel the two pretende/s, 
and for this object a Spanish corps was to co-operate with the Portuguese 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 

Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen's first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. After four months of marriage he suc- 
cumbed to a short illness. In less than a year the queen remarried. Her 
second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nephew of the 
Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which made 
matters more difficult as he was unpopular. 

Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when 
all the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing 
with the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September* 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party. A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, the city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the streets 
and byways. By the end of the evening the ministers became alarmed at 
the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with the people and all cried, " Down with the ministers ; long 
live the Constitution of 1822." This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputa- 
tion ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adhere to the constitution. 

The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists' commands. 
A little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into 
tears. The count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passos 
were named ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution of 1822, in order that they might 
recast the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

Passos planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating 
to libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of phi- 
lanthropy. Bernardo de Sa destroyed all that he could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never be re-established. 

November 3rd a few persons of the court tried to work a counter-revolu- 
tion. The queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and the people of the court around her and abjured 
the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This scheme, bad and 
unpracticable in itself, presented one difficulty among many others which had 
not been seen by the prime movers of the plot. Belem is separated from Lisbon 
by a little river, and the constitutionalists in seizing the bridge of Alcantara 
cut off all communication between the castle and the partisans of the char- 
ter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic majesty's warships intimidated 
no one. The constitutionalists strengthened their love of the constitution 
with their hatred for England, and this time the people of Lisbon seemed 
led by a common sentiment. At the end of three days the queen renounced 
her dangerous project and returned to the city amid bonfires and the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the people. 

This unlucky and abortive affair proved three things : the solidity of 
Donna Maria's throne, which was never for one moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment ; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men. Freire was assassinated at 
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troops ; the undertaking was to be supported by England with her warships 
and by France, if necessary, with troops. 

The result was soon apparent. On the 12th of May Dom Miguel's army 
was defeated by the united Spanish and Portuguese army at Asseiceira and 
on the 26th the two allies, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, surrounded by a 
superior force, capitulated at Evora in the province of Aleintejo. The former 
took a money payment, which he might squander anywhere but in Spain and 
Portugal, promised to respect his niece's rights and retired from the scenes, 
taking ship for Genoa. Don Carlos went to England. 

Affairs quieted down in Portugal. Dom Pedro summoned the cortes and 
restored the Constitution of 1826 ; monastic and knightly orders and various 
abuses were abolished ; the Jesuits had to leave the country ; but the estab- 
lishment of the new order of things was completed with moderation and 
without revenge, and above all the law was treated with respect. On the 
18th of September in that year the estates declared the queen, though only 
fifteen, to be of age, since the state of the regent's health did not permit of 
his attending to business. On the 24th Dom Pedro died at the age of 
thirty-seven. & 

MAEIA II (1834-1853 A.D.) 

Donna Maria was sixteen years old at her father's death. The cortes 
believed nevertheless that it ought to declare the majority of the queen, 
which she would not have attained according to the charter until her 
eighteenth year. Donna Maria hastened to put all her confidence in the duke 
of Palmella. Senhor de Palmella and his friends, while they brought great 
support to the government, did not make up for the strength of which it had 
been deprived by Dom Pedro's death, and did not disarm any adversary. 
The position of the entire Portuguese ministry with regard to England was 
truly intolerable ; placed between an imperious national sentiment and 
unconquerable necessities it was at all times accused by the opposition of 
sacrificing the country's interests to those of an insatiable ally. The ques- 
tion of customs duties and the renewal of the treaties furnished the enemies 

* of the ministry with national weapons, for nothing was so unpopular in Por- 

J tugal as the lowering of the tariff and free trade. 

i In spite of the enormous expenditure due to civil war and the general 

ruin, the raising of loans contracted in London easily covered at first the 

i deficit in the treasury. The abundance of money was such that they even 

foolishly employed specie to retire a paper currency in circulation since the 
time of JoSo V. This false prosperity had no other result than to close all 
eyes to the dangers of the future. At the beginning of 1835 the minister of 
finance was compelled to admit an enormous deficit. The government was 
unable to borrow any longer nor even increase their taxes. It became neces- 
sary to have recourse to expedients and to set out on the deplorable road of 

; > anticipations. 

! t Officials' salaries and officers' pay were no longer regularly paid, and the 

number of malcontents grew in proportion to the impossibility of satisfying 

I s . them. The army and the national guard of Lisbon were entirely in the 

clutches of the secret societies. The internal dissensions among the minis- 

: ters led several of them to associate themselves with clubs and to seek in the 

anarchist party a passing point of support against their colleagues ; for, 
while all attacks were directed against Palmella, and especially Carvalho, 
there were in the space of one year eight changes of cabinet. The motives 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 

Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen's first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. After four months of marriage he suc- 
cumbed to a short illness. In less than a year the queen remarried. Her 
second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nephew of the 
Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which made 
matters more difficult as he was unpopular. 

Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when 
all the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing 
with the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September,. 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party, A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, the city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the streets 
and byways. By the end of the evening the ministers became alarmed at 
the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with the people and all cried, " Down with the ministers ; long 
live the Constitution of 1822." This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputa- 
tion ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adhere to the constitution. 

The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists' commands. 
A little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into 
tears. The count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passos 
were named ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution of 1822, in order that they might 
recast the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

Passos planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating 
to libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of phi- 
lanthropy. Bernardo de Sa destroyed all that he could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never be re-established. 

November 3rd a few persons of the court tried to work a counter-revolu- 
tion. The queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and the people of the court around her and abjured 
the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This scheme, bad and 
impracticable in itself, presented one difficulty among many others which had 
not been seen by the prime movers of the plot. Belem is separated from Lisbon 
by a little river, and the constitutionalists in seizing the bridge of Alcantara 
cut off all communication between the castle and the partisans of the char- 
ter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic majesty's warships intimidated 
no one. The constitutionalists strengthened their love of the constitution 
with their hatred for England, and this time the people of Lisbon seemed 
led by a common sentiment. At the end of three days the queen renounced 
her dangerous project and returned to the city amid bonfires and the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the people. 

This unlucky and abortive affair proved three things : the solidity of 
Donna Maria's throne, which was never for one moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment ; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men. Freire was assassinated at 
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the bridge of Alcantara. On the 18th of January, 1837, after four months 
and a half of dictatorial power, exercised according to the statutes of the con- 
stitution by Bernardo de Sa and Passos, the constituent cortes met at Lisbon. 
According to the law of 1822 it formed a single chamber and was elected by 
almost universal suffrage. The 6th of May the cortes submitted the basis 
of the constitution and sixty-four votes against sixteen declared for absolute 
veto, the two chambers and the leading principles of all fundamental laws. 

This was the opportunity for its enemies, and the baron de Leiria, who 
commanded in the north, raised the banner of insurrection on the 12th of 
July. Several garrisons, more important for the names of the towns than 
for the number of the soldiers, rose up to cries of " Long live the charter ! " 
Marshal Saldanha proceeded to Castello Branco. The duke of Terceira 
soon joined him, and for a month the two insurgent marshals overran the 
country without opposition. The Lisbon government confided extraordinary 
powers to the viscount de Sa and the baron de Bonifim, 

These two officers, with the constitutional forces, attacked the marshal's 
troops at Rio Mayor on the 28th of August, and, although on both sides they 
had had more than six weeks in which to make preparations, neither of the 
armies counted eight hundred men. But the soldiers were more prudent 
than their leaders. After a slight infantry skirmish in which the Portuguese 
nobility had sensible losses to deplore, the two marshals gave the order to 
charge to their little squadron and the viscount de Sa advanced at the head 
of his troops. The cavalry on both sides stopped at fifty paces, replaced 
their sabres in the scabbards, and having fraternised returned faithfully to 
the flags of their respective commanders. The latter saw themselves compelled 
to sign an armistice, and the marshals retired to the north to rejoin baron de 
Leiria who still held out in the suburbs of Valencia. 

Forces were equal and victory depended on the side that would get hold 
of the corps which, having served in the army of Queen Christina, was 
returning to Portugal under the orders of the viscount das Antas. This 
general decided in favour of the constitutionals, and, after a bloody fight at 
Ruivaes on the 20th of September, the remains of the chartist army was obliged 
to take refuge in Galicia. 

But the evil which no constitution could remedy was growing day by day. 
On the 14th of October bankruptcy was declared the necessity of paying 
the victors had drained the last drop of the state's finances. The body of 
workmen at the arsenal, who for two weeks had been giving unequivocal 
signs of discontent, openly rebelled on the 13th of March, 1838. Baron 
Bomfim surrounded the arsenal buildings by a line of troops and the rebels 
fired first upon the soldiers. This was truly a critical moment for Portugal. 
The cortes were opposed to any vigorous measures and clung to the side of 
the insurrection. But the fate of the ministers was nevertheless bound to 
the maintenance of order, and Bernardo took his stand boldly. He marched 
with Baron Bomfim against the rebels, who were completely defeated after a 
furious and bloody combat. After this time the arsenal party, as it was 
called, attempted fresh insurrections and more than once threatened the 
peace of the kingdom, but the events of the 13th of March had irrevocably 
fixed the government's position. Besides, when on the 4th of April the 
queen took an oath to the new constitution and proclaimed a general amnesty 
for the past, the chartists and the moderate portion of the constitutionalists 
found themselves naturally united against the more radical faction. After- 
wards they were almost completely confused under the name of the 
"friends of order."& On the 16th of September, 1837, Queen Maria had 
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S'.ven birth to a son. This greatly improved the queen's position, but the 
ng-consort continued very unpopular, and the condition of affairs encouraged 
Dom Miguel to seek aid in London. But he sought in vain and returned to 
Rome. Discontent was still rife in Portugal, cabinets played see-saw, and 
in August, 1840, the 6th regiment of the line mutinied and shot its colonel. 

Meanwhile England was pressing its claims for 375,475 [$1,807,475] 
for commissariats in 1826 and for half-pay for the British officers who had 
served under Wellington and Beresford. The claim provoked only indigna- 
tion in Portugal. In 1841 Spain came in for hostility. 

In 1835 the navigation of the Douro had caused considerable excitement 
between Spain and Portugal, which nearly led to a war between the two 
countries. There appeared in the Grazette de Madrid a violent article 
against Portugal, also an insulting one against Donna Maria IL Saldanha 
gave the Spanish government forty-eight hours to make reparation, notify- 
ing it that in the event of refusal a Portuguese fleet should fire the 
towns from Cadiz to Barcelona. Apology was made. Portugal had diffi- 
culties also with Denmark, when Saldanha requested the Portuguese min- 
ister to leave, if, after three days, satisfaction was not given. The Danish 
minister was recalled, but Saldanha obtained his wishes. 

England complained that Portugal was too complaisant to France and 
the United States, and forgot her old ally, and declared she felt disposed to 
occupy the Portuguese Indian possessions on account of claims. Saldanha 
went to London with instructions to do as he pleased. Lord Palmerston 
told him to tell his government that England acceded to his desire to 
modify the convention, for his sake, and not for that of the Portuguese 
government. 

Dom Miguel's party in Portugal, as well as the absolutes on the conti- 
nent, considered he had now another chance of returning to his country. 
He left Rome for England, remaining some time, but he could make no 
move, and returned again to Italy. In December, 1841, the municipal 
elections commenced in Lisbon. There were now two great contending par- 
ties, the moderados^ who supported the ministry, and the constitutionals, that 
of order; the pure Septembrists 1 were considered as revolutionists or even 
republicans, and there were most probably many Miguelites amongst them.^ 



CABRAL AND THE CHAETISTS IN POWER (1842 A.D.) 

In January, 1842, Portugal once more found herself face to face with the 
sad prospect of revolution, and the leader no less a person than the minister 
of justice, Costa Cabral, formerly one of the most ardent of Septembrists, now 
entirely converted to Dom Pedro's charter. Secretly seconded by the king 
and by Dietz and Drummond, who composed the occult government at Lis- 
bon, he went to Oporto and thence to Coimbra, proclaiming the abolition of 
the established constitution. 

The queen, who was not in the secret of the plot, in vain confided its 
repression to Palmella, Das Antas, and Bomfim. The duke of Terceira 
pronounced in favour of Costa Cabral ; Palmella took no action and the 
revolution was brought to a head before anyone had seriously thought of 
suppressing it. Costa Cabral completed his triumph with the promise that 
the cortes would be immediately convoked for the revision of the charter, 

[* Partisans of the liberal constitution of 1838.] 
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and from that time it was lie who reigned under the name of the duke 
of Terceira, president of the council. It goes without saying that Donna 
Maria was content to subscribe to everything she formerly had opposed. 
Most docile, subject to the wishes of her husband and her confessor, she 
had, moreover, never liked the constitution, and had herself twice attempted 
to destroy it in 1837. 

Sustained by the high protection of the court, by the servility of 
the two chambers, by the friendship of his brother the governor of Lis- 
bon, and finally by the friendly neutrality of the Miguelites, for whom 
the fall of the constitution would be nothing less than a triumph, Costa 
Cabral had nothing to restrain him. And he was not the man to hesi- 
tate before despotism. It was not sufficient that the tribune was almost 
silenced ; he soon affirmed his power by the promulgation of three decrees 
which abolished almost the last of Portugal's liberties. The first con- 
cerned the judges, whose independence he destroyed; the second deliv- 
ered the officers over to the absolutism of the minister ; the third submitted 
all education to a censor and struck a death-blow at the universities. Is 
there need to add that the press was not less abused, and no longer had 
freedom but to praise ? 

It was not long before he went a little further. For a long time one of 
the greatest plagues of the Portuguese administration was that they could 
not exist without loans. They borrowed to meet even the ordinary expenses, 
they borrowed to pay interest on the debt ; they borrowed for redemptions 
all the while accumulating a more onerous burden. Costa Cabral finally 
had his eyes opened to this state of affairs, pointed it out to the queen, and 
while he himself was responsible for twenty -three loans in three years, he 
dared undertake to get rid of them, understanding well that irreparable 
ruin would be the result of the continuation of such a policy. But whether 
the taxation he established to reopen the true sources of prosperity to the 
finances of his country was really too heavy, or the strangeness of the thing 
made it seem so, Costa Cabral did not have the time to carry out and improve 
this great reform. He had presumed too much on his own strength and the 
intelligence of the people ; no government was solid enough in Portugal to 
stand such a test. 



THE SEPTEMBRISTS OVERTHROW COSTA CABRAL 

But from the day that Costa Cabral himself set the example of insurrec- 
tion, by rousing Oporto and Coimbra in the name of the charter, all his for- 
mer friends became allied to punish him as soon as possible for his apostasy. 
Their leaders were Das Antas, Passos, Sa da Bandeira, Louie, and especially 
Boinfim, who represented the mixed party. 

When he had furnished them an opportunity by the introduction of a 
new tax which could not fail to arouse the anger of the peasants, they 
induced the whole province of Minho to revolt ; and the majority of the 
other towns showing similar inclinations, Costa Cabral found it impossible 
to hold up his head to the storm. 1 Cabral fled to Spain with his brother the 
governor, under pretext of a year's leave of absence which the queen herself 
had granted him. During this time those whom he had formerly exiled and 
despoiled succeeded to his high power. 

P This insurrection "was called the "War of Maria da Eonte or "Patuleia" and was ended 
through foreign influence, by the Convention of Granada, June 29th, 1847.] 
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But it was not for long. Costa Cabral had been in power at least four 
years. Scarcely had his adversaries entered into possession of the authority, 
when they had to contend with a new counter-revolution hatched in the 
queen's palace and soon supported by England, France, and Spain. 

Donna Maria's victory was also Costa Cabral's, the latter in truth was 
only awaiting the signal to reappear in Portugal, and (astonishing thing, and 
one that shows well how superficial these agitations are !) he was cordially 
received there. It seemed as if everybody was his friend. Justice must be 
rendered Cabral in that, far from being intoxicated with a victory as com- 
plete as it was unexpected, he appeared only desirous of wiping it out 
Eerhaps because he feared to raise again all the resentment under which he 
ad once succumbed, perhaps because he preferred to hold back, or perhaps 
because, scorned plebeian that he was, he feared to offend the aristocratic 
pride of the great families by the immediate occupation of the highest office. 
He therefore refused the ministry and, content with an anonymous suprem- 
acy, transferred the honour to Pombal's grandson, the old marshal the duke 
of Saldanha, Januaiy, 1848. 

This policy of Costa CabraFs showed itself still better at the moment 
when Marshal Saldanha refused to retain the post which was a source of 
trouble to him. Costa Cabral begged the duke of Terceira and Duarte- 
Leitao to accept the presidency of the council, and it was only upon their posi- 
tive refusal that he decided to reassunie it himself. If nobody wanted it, how 
could he be blamed for taking it ? Still, he tried to disarm the anger that 
might be aroused at his accession by accepting a feudal title which undoubt- 
edly he cared little about. But was it not better to defer solemnly to the 
unconquerable prejudices of the Portuguese aristocracy by concealing a 
plebeian name under the pompous title of the count of Thoniar? However 
that might be, the new president of the council used his power energetically 
for the reformation of abuses, to complete the reconciliation of Portugal and 
Rome, to improve the state of the finances, to stimulate agriculture and com- 
merce, and to restore the navy. Never, whatever might be said of it after- 
ward, had Portugal been so prosperous since the glorious era when Pombal 
had undertaken to revive the glories of olden times. If this administration, 
rigorous but able, could have maintained itself for only ten years, Portugal 
would have lifted itself out of the abyss into which it was threatening to 
disappear. 

But unfortunately this was not to be. All his old adversaries, discon- 
certed for a moment by the suddenness of his return, returned on their side 
to their intrigues and their alliances. The Miguelites irritated at his reforms, 
the great nobles offended at his supremacy, the Septembrists indignant at 
what they called his apostasy, the journalists embittered at the severities of 
his new law against the press (1850) all these combined to overthrow him 
again. There remained to find a leader, and that did not take long. The 
marshal Saldanha was there, discontented and anxious to avenge himself 
at any cost. 

Having voluntarily left the ministry, the duke of Saldanha proclaimed 
himself at first the friend and devoted adherent of the count of Thomar. 
He even went so far as to say one day that in politics he and the count were 
one and the same person. But constancy and fidelity were not distinguishing 
qualities of the noble duke, and this effervescence of friendship did not pre- 
vent his regretting the authority he had just given up of his own accord. 
As his claims were admitted neither by the count of Thomar nor his col- 
leagues, he was thrown roughly into the ranks of the opposition and his 
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first declaration of hostilities was a virulent attack upon the minister of war. 
Neither the chamber, the ministers, nor the queen paid much attention to 
this, and the latter even dared to reply that she did not allow her servants 
to give her advice, and especially written advice, unless she asked it. This 
was a cruel allusion to the post of first major-domo of the palace with which 
the duke was invested. Thereupon Saldanha's anger put him at the dispo- 
sition of all those who were willing to second his revenge. 

A not less seductive hope for Costa Cabral's enemies was England s 
declared assistance. Lord Palmerston was at that time at the head of for- 
eign affairs, and no minister was ever more exclusively preoccupied with the 
interests of England. At the first news of the reforms which the Portuguese 
government had accomplished, or was meditating, he did not lose an instant 
in encouraging its enemies, in overwhelming it with threatening notes, in 
recommending a close friendship with the Septembrists to the representatives 
of Great Britain, and even in sending a fleet with provisions and money. 
If there were to be a Portuguese renaissance, what would in truth become of 
England's commercial supremacy over that country, and through that coun- 
try over the whole peninsula ? 

Accusations of embezzlement, intrigue, and corruption were renewed 
against Thomar which served to disconcert his friends. April 8th, 1851, 
the duke of Saldanha succeeded in raising two battalions. It was from 
Oporto that the signal for the revolt came. It extended from there to 
Coimbra and then to Lisbon, when it found a leader even in the prime min- 
ister's brother, Sylva Cabral. Some personal resentment had ranged this 
unhappy personage with the bitterest adversaries and calumniators of the 
count of Thomar. Forced finally to hand in his resignation, he was exiled. 
The count of Thomar took his departure, with regret at leaving his reforms 
uncompleted, and without the wealth, of whose accumulation his enemies so 
persistently accused him. As for the queen, she tried vainly to soften the 
rough blow which royalty itself had received. Neither the conquerors of 
the count of Thomar, nor Lord Palmerston, nor Sir Henry Seymour, power- 
fully supported by an English fleet, would consent to spare her any of the 
bitterness of her defeat. They signified their wish that she should solemnly 
retract all the acts of the preceding ministry, that she should remove the 
king from the command of the army, restore Marshal Saldanha to his post 
of major-domo, and even accept him as prime minister in place of the marshal 
the duke of Terceira, whom she had been forced to substitute for the count 
of Thomar. What could she do against this triumphant power ? Donna 
Maria agreed to everything, and a few days later Saldanha entered Lisbon 
amid flowers and cries of enthusiasm, which the fickle populace lavished 
upon every victory. e In 1852 the charter was revised to suit all parties; 
direct voting, one of the chief claims of the radicals, was allowed, and the 
era of civil war canie to an end./ 

When, under Saldanha's more vigorous rule, peace was beginning to settle 
over the land, the queen died on November 15th, 1853, at the age of thirty- 
five. Her husband Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg became regent for his minor 
son, who mounted the throne of Portugal on September 17th, 1855, as Dom 
Pedro V.i 

P "Dom Pedro V, although only sixteen, showed as soon as he ascended the throne a sub- 
tlety of spirit, a greatness of soul, and so precocious an intelligence that his people augured the 
most happy destiny for the country, and in its joy gaye him the surname of * El Esperanzo,' 
their hopes in him being so great. But a short time after (1861) the young prince in his turn also 
died, smitten in the flower of his age, in the midst of unfinished works." SILVERCKUYS A] 
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There was still that dream of uniting Spain to Portugal, but when the 
proposition was made to Pedro V, he replied : u They think to flatter my 
ambition and believe that I shall favour them ; they are mistaken. Besides 
the reasons of propriety, policy, and honour which should restrain me, there 
are considerations which I must not forget yes, I if others do forget them. 
They do not reflect that if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of the 
peninsula, Portugal would be nothing but a Spanish province, and that our 
nationality would be absorbed. But I, who am the first of the Portuguese, 
the first citizen of a country which occupies an honourable place in the his- 
tory of humanity I should be a faithless vicar, if I favoured such a project. 
These people are even our great enemies, for they prevent many useful enact- 
ments which might be for the common good of the two peoples for exam- 
ple, the development of international communication, progress in the material 
interests of the countries, and the unity of weights, measures, money, and 
customs regulations. "0 

The only political event of any importance during the reign of Dom 
Pedro V, who in 1857 married the princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern, was 
the affair of the Charles et Georges. This French ship was engaged in what 
was undoubtedly the slave-trade, though slightly disguised, off the coast 
of Africa, when it was seized by the authorities of Mozambique, and, in 
accordance witli the laws and treaties against the slave-trade, its captain, 
Roussel, was condemned to two years' imprisonment. The emperor Napo- 
leon III, glad to have a chance of posing before the French people, and 
counting on his close alliance with England, instantly sent a large fleet 
to the Tagus under Admiral Lavaud, and demanded compensation, which, 
as England showed no signs of assistance, Portugal was compelled to pay. 
The whole country, especially the city of Lisbon, was ravaged by cholera and 
yellow fever during this reign, itself evidence of the extreme neglect of all 
sanitary precautions ; and on November llth, 1861, the king, who refused 
to quit the pestilence-stricken capital, died of cholera, and was speedily 
followed to the grave by two of his brothers, Dom Ferdinand and Dora Joao.y 



THE EEIG^T OF LUIZ (1861-1889 A.D.) 

The development of affairs in Portugal now took a decidedly liberal course. 
The Portuguese government had recognised the new Italian monarchy 
already in June, 1861, and the following year King Luiz had married Princess 
Maria Pia, the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel. On December 22nd, 
1861, Dom Luiz took the oath to the constitution and, since the people were 
alarmed at the frequent number of deaths in the royal family, the govern- 
ment laid before the cortes a law controlling the regency and another which 
declared princesses also to be eligible for the throne and thus put still 
further off the danger that a descendant of Dom Miguel might succeed 
to the throne of Portugal. 

Not a single Portuguese bishop appeared at the celebrated council 
at Rome in 1862 and, in a document dated July 3rd, the pope had occasion 
to complain that in the " lamentable state of the Catholic church in Portugal" 
the bishops were too lukewarm and tolerant ; he reminded them that it was 
their duty to watch over the sheep intrusted to their care so that in the 
language of the curial "they should not be devoured by the ravenous 
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[ beasts which make the surface of the earth unsafe to live upon." When 

some of the clergy took advantage of this to preach against the government, 
they were reminded by a proclamation of the minister of justice (August 2nd) 
that there were prisons in Portugal for such cases. The ministers were 
of liberal colour ; in April, 1863, an important law was passed abolishing 
the right of primogeniture, an old evil of their country; in May, 1864, 
a decision of the second chamber demanded that the peers' title should 
no longer be hereditary. & 

In spite of popular opposition the government entered resolutely on 
reform by abolishing capital punishment for any crime, civil or political. 
Following the example set by many European countries, they also adopted 
the metric system, organising consolidated funds and, what was a very impor- 
tant reform, abolishing the royal gifts of lands to support a title. In 1864, 
a treaty of delimitation which had been in progress for several years was 
definitely drawn up with Spain. New roads were marked out and furrowed 
the kingdom in every direction, making Lisbon the centre for all roads having 
direct communication with the province. Aqueducts were constructed ; 
towns made sanitary; hospitals, almshouses, model dwellings rose in the 

; s large industrial centres. Newly made canals allowed these towns to trans- 

l H port their goods seawards without unnecessary costly relading. The smallest 

; i! / boroughs were provided with schools, etc. But all these works, useful, it is 

; || - f true, and almost necessary, made a large hole in the state coffers. Fontes 

|| ,' Pereira de Mello tried to overcome this by getting votes for the modification 

' 1 1 and increase of old taxes of every kind, even of the yearly land tax, also 

'*{* the amending of indirect taxation. These reforms were the cause of new 

\ J \ troubles in Oporto, but they were suppressed without recourse to arms. 

Lisbon and several other towns followed Oporto's example, and the govern- 
ment, fearing lest troubles there should insensibly assume serious propor- 
tions and lead to civil war, yielded to the people's will and withdrew the 
new taxes (1867). 

In 1868, a fresh insurrection broke out in Spain and was necessarily felt 
in Portugal. It was an immediate question of conferring the Spanish crown 
so as to fuse the two peoples, a union which would have taken the title of the 
Iberian Union. But the Portuguese, remembering what their ancestors had 
suffered under the Spanish yoke, feared lest this union should lead to the 
surrender of Portugal to Spain, and profited by the anniversary of the com- 
ing to the throne of Joao IV (of the illustrious house of Braganza) in 1640, 
i to make strong resistance against Spain. In view of this excitement, the 

Spaniards abandoned their first idea, not being willing to expose themselves 
any more to the vindictiveness of a people not able to forget oppression- 
dating nearly four centuries back. 

One of the wisest and most humane reforms, and one which adds most to 

, r the glory of Luiz I, was the entire abolition of slavery in every colony. 

But, by a curious and sad coincidence, as if in answer to the royal benefit, 
\ ff : \ about five hundred Portuguese were pitilessly massacred by natives on the 

l ' | ! Zambesi. On this news being announced, an army corps embarked immedi- 

* ' 1 f ately to avenge the honour of the flag. ft 

Vj f * ', " t The history of Portugal for the years 1863-1866, as far as its connection 

{ | ' with the rest of Europe is concerned, presents almost empty pages which, 

/t ! ; however, was not precisely a misfortune to the country. We read in 

jjf.i November, 1864, of differences between the government and the pope which 

; <* T ' ended in the recall from Rome of the Portuguese ambassador, who did not 

,\i ' return thither until two years later ; of the opening and closing of the 
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, i t e ff, ,, of '!r<-tiws, of satisfactory iinunces, ot the modifica- 

I ,h " nhtttitnes. It was already something remarkable that 

i M.,' * ." n \\,i* raised at the birth of a, prince in August, 1865, 

, i, j ' . MI . \soul I not prnnil King Victor Kmmanuel, tlie father 

\ , n i ,*'',, M. ho \\as in a sens** under a bun, to officiate as god- 

,IM| t . v t' . ' ,il \ bild u.is tmt admitted to the privilege of baptism 

M ; N. 'V.i til lud added to his many roles that of being sponsor 

|* ,-.<.. i Jl.".'' 

|* ; I i M ^ 1 l,i d, after h:i\ing stood at t-lu 1 . head of the absolut- 

ih' Tartv of thr Kaith, a,nd sojourning at various 
11- 1 .id in-ru l,tui|totne<l by the liberal press, but was 

M t ,. \*\ ^aldanhit threatened a />/v>/i//w<vVw?/ > M70 In 1870, and 
J'MMI < oitrf I lie Ling's favourite, the duke of .Louie. He 
, i . 'Mitn^ Louie as minister, but after four months 

.. .' d a n\he jnvte\t of tin* t^mhassy to Kngland, where 
I 1 . i'i ii -M\ of IVreira d* Mello lasted for three years, 

' , i tii're \\;i^ dumber of collision with tlie French 

! , ,,! i, iii.ii i i,i"- of Lui/s heir to tlut daughter of the comte 

I . . . i:-. - ,, ,i j.-.jtiouof tin* Lower Congo territory to Belgium 
', , :' , >.. <! <i.-!;u.in and Porlujniesc sphe.res of influence in 

'! , .., ..; ! .-..- i ,; t nd of Maeaoby China, tin* huihling of a railroad 

.'" '/ , '.-'.'< \ r..:..ui.iV .sMairs, In'lSSU tbeiv. was alarm over the 
" : .'.*., V.',^ i'.ji 'i'.tu.i' oj/ Poll u;nie*e iuiltience in Africa, and Major 
'V." ' '' - ,"-i, ,r>'; rni.,1- nit the Sldre river claimed by England, The 
.'.".!. '* ,t,-. M ^..i.Vi rriaratiun and sent to Portugal a lleetwhich, 
"y,;.." |',/^ ,,.,H,.,.,I l,.i-n t .Mi to withdraw from the Shire region 
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\ , 



d. . ut Li;-hon and Oporto; the ministry 

i.'i.ublieaiis, stimulated by the lirtr/ilian 

[i,*. \-ar before, ttinuMl the anti-British 

it\tmiV Kin" Carlos had succeeded his 

^hMid'tVuM'^Ortobcr im,h, 1881). The 

* ,,!;!,. frrlinf and refused the order of 

1 .Ii just nffered him. The republican 

an , m ., arrests were made, the elections 

tioii'il "ti*hi t I'ation. .1 he terms 

.uVi'VhV'rnrt.'s ivfusi'd U> iiw.pt them. 



,,. 

xn-ntst a-n-.n,.!!. w.-ru Portuguese. 
,',., !,;,, u-u.-s.-urnMlclVaica- A mili- 
''.' HMKu.ul tin- n-pul.Hcan press snp- 
.",.;',., Wl . r , now arrcpted and a treaty 



1- 



' ,, j;', l;1 i]v ,lr,-l;ir.Ml itwlf bankrupt Still 
\1 . . ifi.-r I'uiliniC :i niiiustcr to ostoUlis 
" M ;.;";;; I.Vrr,.iR.,Vh,.. V ioI.lcd to Hmtee- 

]-'',, -tii'l rrtunu-il in 1H9U. 
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I ' "U 2 stirh jri/,i'H art once lay hidden in the Sea of Darkness, but there is a 
i" u. n 1 Jttnt'.sjt in the present monarch's interest in that ocean across which 
h:-. ;:*.it jitviliuvssur sliowed the path that led Portugal to greatness, and 
l!i >M 'j l*>rtuv*ai inruinl the \vhole \vorltl to exploration.^ 
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'i; Hispalus was banished for 
*l I si , and Serapis 
Augustus and Tiber 

the latter Sendin"' fon 



worshipping Jupiter Sabasius, and the 
ere thrown down after they had been erected in 
^proscribed Egyptian and Jewish worship 
thousand Jews to Sardinia. The hideous 
and the martyrdoms they underwent in the 



l 



r !','? t 
* Y' 1 "' '" ( 

IudMifiered 



>OCal ! Hi UlC victora widtiie emperor Constan- 
^tiamt.y, the same intolerant zeal from which the 
t now turned the tables on the pagans. At this 

l'nMi;i.is had not developed an idolatry of their Ln such as later 
fi ^rurs*,! thy war of the image-breakers, so they heaped 
th ; <i!,jM-.ts nl worship revered by the pagans. The Jews 
ii" I'M nnd tho w.i-st sufferers. Then, again, as usual, the 
pum.shmruis wcw indicted upon those who differed slightly 
<-oii!iscJiti(iii and exile on the Donatists, in 
Anns as a,n infamous outlaw and had his writings 



civ, subsequently renewed by his successors, 



of ( 'mist ant inc 

\\ith nioiv or less rigour to tluf different heretical sects. By an 
.M-.l in January, ;;sl A.D., Theodosius the Great deprives heretics 
Imivhrs, and annuls all edicts to the contrary into which pveced- 
'rurs had IMM-II surprised. In this edict he condemns by name the 
*>'. Anan.^ and Kunomians ; ho recommends the Nicene 'Creed, and 
1 :> ;i!^ ass.'juhlies of heretics within the walls of cities; adding, more- 
-ujt thry attempted to cause any disturbance, they should be even 
I fr in I he cif i\s. 

h- anir year he published a much more severe law against the Mani- 
; hi* declared t hem infamous; deprived them totally of the power of 
u M,ill, r even of succeeding to their paternal or maternal property ; 
1 * property to be confiscated, except in the case of children, 
if fhry embraced a more holy religion, to inherit their 
,' :' , *r niMihrr' , property. Anotlutr law of Theodosius treats still more 
: n .! thu.j' Manieha-ans who disguised themselves under the names of 
: .i-:;s- :, Sae.-i.phuri, and Hydroparaslates ; he subjected them to capital 
i.:;i'3tf, '!'> insure the execution of this law the emperor orders the 
'.'' "i ih' j.r,fttriiun to appoint iiujuisitors, charged to discover heretics 
i !-. inform a;.^iin-.l them. 

I ... . ;, hi'' lii'.-a time that the name, of an inquisitor against heretics 

;.: ; b'i! {!., Inquisition itself was of ohUir standing, for we have already 

: t t .ii -it.-iiit in*- institute one precisely similar against the Arians and the 

-. :.'; -t : , .f his tim. Tlii-se .seve,re nu^asures were provoked by the abomi- 

; .-:;\i,e ,{" the .M;i.nich;i'aiis, which ha<l drawn down on them, from the 

', - , ;ii ..f jii.-ir i :-ri, the severity of e,ven the pagan emperors. c 

\V ;,.':. I);-- Arian.: secured an t^nifjeror of their creed they enforced on the 

: .-/ , ;,!; .' L,t f .\ u .ur\ of exile, pnnishnunit, torture, and even death, till 

,- :-..; .1 ;i;ajiv;a. driven to ex(daim, according to Ammianus,7i "Even 

,-' ..',;,- :./ Mi-rU'-i to men as the generality of Christians to each other." 

i v, ,,'L i., ni! fis<- place, for an ac.coiint of all the heresies that have 

.- i <";--; ;:i;in;t', without cessation. The great feud of iconoclasm 

".... ,;, ;,.,- u described and the major disagreements between the 

.:. i H .:.M:I .'bMrelies have been recounted in the history of the papacy, 

.;,.. -... . , ..;-.. -,h-)V.-n hou the growth of [)a[)al supremacy brought about 

.:. .*", v, ;ih the kin^s and [he emperor.^ 
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Whilst the hierarchy, unmindful of its spiritual calling, was entangling 
itself in ceaseless warfare, in order to bring all secular power under its sway ; 
whilst the system of ecclesiastical doctrines, with its progressive development, 
was enclosing the reason with bonds ever narrowing ; whilst the means of 
salvation held out by the church were at the same time ever more and more 
losino- their spiritual character and their moral power, by the one-sided specu- 
lations of the schoolmen, and also sinking to a lifeless mechanism in their 
administration by a coarse priesthood which had lost all respect for morality; 
lastly, while this tortuous church system, despairing of any spiritual influence, 
was endeavouring to win consideration for itself by continual acts of external 
aggression; it could not but be that the rebellious against the church, who in 
earlier times came forward but one by one, should now be growing more 
numerous and more powerful. 

The earlier divisions in the church employed themselves for the most 
part only in speculations of the understanding ; and even for this very reason 
the church always succeeded, as soon as she could adopt strong measures, 
in bringing back the recusants, for the interest taken in a moral conception 
of nearly equivalent meaning seldom remained for many generations uncon- 
quered by persecution. But there lay at the root of the opposition to the 
church, which now began to feel its way forward, a living moral interest, 
which felt itself injured by the whole condition of the church; and even for 
this very reason this opposition was rather strengthened than weakened by 
the bloodshed resorted to as a means to destroy it. It stood always uncon- 
quered, although the opposing parties differed widely from each other in the 
peculiarities of their systems, and modified them in many ways. 



THE CATHABI 

At the same time that two frantic enthusiasts, Tanchelm, who wandered 
about from 1115 to 1124 in the Netherlands, and Eudes de Stella or Eon, who 
roved till 1148 in Brittany, perplexed the minds of men, two ecclesiastics 
in southern France, the priest, Pierre de Bruis or Bruys (from 1104-1124, 
Petrobrusiani) and Henry, formerly a monk of Cluny and deacon (from 
1116-1148, Henriciani), declaimed zealously against the mechanical organisa- 
tion of the church and the immorality of the clergy. But besides these, the 
Manichseans who trace their origin to the period of time before this were con- 
tinually on the increase. The most common names for them now, were in 
Germany Cathari or Ketzer, in Italy Paterini^ in France Pullicani, though 
many other names were in use ; not only did they make their appearance 
permanently in most distant quarters of France, but they also planted them- 
selves in the neighbouring countries. The Cathari reached England in the 
year 1159 ; they were, however, quickly exterminated. 

But the headquarters of the Cathari were those countries in which at 
that time, along with civic freedom, civilisation, and education, discontent 
at the wanton and avaricious clergy had grown up in a remarkable manner ; 
such were southern France and northern Italy. In southern France, where 
Toulouse was their central point, the interest awakened by Pierre de Bruis 
and Henry worked for their advantage. The synodal decrees issued against 
them remained without effect, for almost all the barons of this country 
protected them, and so their numbers here received a very considerable 
increase. The bishops of the district vainly endeavoured in the council at 
Lombers (1165) to bring back these bonos homines, as they were here usually 
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little more effect was produced 1 

?onus in Toulouse (1178), and 

Third Lateran Council (1179 Y 
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inr, IU.MHC oir THE TKUE GOSPEL BY FIRE. THE BOOK is REMOVED, TOSCOKCHBD, FROM 

THE FLAMES 

(From a sixteenth century cut in the Louvre) 



THE "WALDENSES 

EH tlu. scriptural and reforming turn of mind which had been spread 
\\\\ of Piei:x~e de Bruis and Henry, along with the sect of the Cathari, 
hrrn France, there arose from the year 1170 the party of the 
isrs ['or 'Va.ndois] : l free from all speculative enthusiasm they conse- 
ill tlmir energies to realise once again apostolic Christendom, with all 
flit-it v a i i cl a/11 its inward devotion. About that year began the founder 
-'U Pot or- "Waldo or Waldensis from Lyons, with several companions, 

s j-;i,m hiiH l3een introduced by both friend and foe into the history of the Waldenses. 
*'- wrnt coil. founded with the Cathari or Albigenses by Catholics in order to represent 
.Wiii.-U; 4 :iS ; *>y reformed writers in order to clear the Albigenses also from the charge 
5 ,!u. Tr-cLX-ther, the origin of the Waldenses is often referred to an earlier period 
",'.(" I vt*r "Waldeiisis, though it is so clearly proved by the witness of contemporaries 
L. fuuiuler- of the sect. 
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to preach the Gospel in the manner of the apostles. At first they had so 
little intention of separating from the church that, when the archbishop 
of Lyons forbade them to preach, they petitioned the pope Alexander III in 
1179 for his permission. But when Lucius III (in 1184) pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against them, then they thought they must obey 
God rather than man, and withdrew from a church which cursed that which 
seemed to them a call from heaven. At first the only question at issue 
between them and the Roman church was on the exclusive right of the clergy 
to preach; and they spread themselves more easily in those countries where 
the deficiency of the church was exposed plainly enough for the conviction of 
all,- but where many still felt themselves not less repulsed by the Catharism, 
which was set up in opposition; for instance in France, particularly the 
southern parts, down as far as Aragon, and in northern Italy, particularly 
in Milan. And in every place where they came fresh zeal went forth from 
them among the people, to learn to understand Holy Scripture for themselves. 
The earlier measures taken against the heretics in southern France had 
caused so little hindrance to their extension that they constituted the dominant 
party at the end of the twelfth century in many parts of this country. For 
this reason Innocent III, immediately after his accession to the see in 1198, 
was induced to send legates thither armed with the most unlimited powers for 
the suppression of heretics. After they had produced, by forcible measures, 
effects more apparent than real, Diego, bishop of Osma, with Dominic, the 
subprior of his cathedral, persuaded them in the year 1206 to adopt a more 
apostolic way of proceeding. Now the two legates, the Cistercians Peter 
of Castelnau and Raoul, with these two Spaniards, wandered barefoot from 
place to place and held conferences with the heretics on the disputed points 
(1206 and 1207). When however all this continued without effect, they 
returned again to the old method with tenfold cruelty. 



CBUSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES 

Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, though outwardly a Catholic, had fallen 
out with the ambitious legate Peter of Castelnau. So when the latter in 
1208 was murdered by an unknown hand, the monks threw the blame on the 
count ; and Innocent III seized this opportunity to have a crusade preached 
against him by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux ; for which national jealousy and the 
allurements of the delicious south procured great popularity in northern 
France. In order to avert the threatening danger, Raymond sought for 
reconciliation. Innocent granted this with a view to weaken the resistance 
of the victims by division. When, in June, 1209, the count submitted to the 
most humiliating conditions which Milo the papal legate prescribed to him, 
and even took the cross himself from his hands, he only effected the delay o 
the blow destined for himself, that it might strike with so much the greater 
certainty. 

The crusading army assembled against the Albigenses, with the frantic 
Arnold l as papal legate at its head, first marched upon the domain of Ray- 
mond Roger, viscount of Beziers (1209). After the fall of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, the devastated land was conquered. But among the noble 

P This terrible man, in his letter to Innocent III announcing his victories, relates himself 
with triumph : "Our troops sparing neither sex nor age put to the sword nearly twenty thousand ; 
splendid deeds were accomplished in the overthrow of the enemies, the whole city was sacked 
and burned by a divine revenge marvellous fierce.' 1 ] 
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II.H nmntry was accomplished by the horrors of 
* tsp. 1 In order to perpetuate the work of blood 

* itj a permanent institution, the Fourth Lateraii 
i* 'hiH' business of (he episcopal synodal tribunals 
hTi'ti*yi ; and the Council, of Toulouse (1229) 

of this episcopal Inquisition. However, soon 
.innilulattMl ; fur in 1*2^2 and 1283 Gregory IX 
! fin- .standiu}f papa,! iiupiisitors, and forthwith 

MfK in tlui countries tainted witli lieresy. In 
2ii .,1'fju to soil Iu*rseir with blood, the secular 

a. r\'rutintT. Louis IX in 1228, Frederick 
miid VII in 12*J;J,<!udi passed tlje requisite laws, 
n mii^ht .strike more of the. guilty, a way of pro- 

* it f in which of nn.:(ssity many of the guiltless 
imt-d, this monster raged witli most frightful fury 

ivtics h;id <nly learned from former events 
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St. Dnijiinir from UKJ imputation of having 
\<";iw Ix-furr tin*, organisation of that tribunal ; 

nuuikisli militia by whom, it was administered. 
* n-umff jiniitjtuty. According to him, God was 

;itid Kvi. furni.slit'<l tho model of the judicial 

'I'hr si'iitrmv. of Adam was the type of the 
ii-iif *!' tin* .skins of animals was the model of 
if pri'ct'iifnt for Mio conlis<*ation of the goods 
*'i"iHion of intjtu.sitoi'B through the patriarchs, 
n .John the Baptist, and even Christ, in v/hose 
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to keep themselves more secret. Germany for a short space of time 
(1231-1233) was taught to know the Inquisition in its maddest rage in 
Conrad of Marburg, and in the Dominican monk Conrad Dorso who came 
to Strasburg ; and at the same time acquired the most fearful experience of 
the abuse of the new laws against heretics in the crusade on the Stedinger, 
the lovers of freedom, in 1234. But by these events so universal a resistance 
against every Inquisition was aroused, that Germany for a long time after 
remained free from this monster. 

In the twelfth century the executions of heretics were for the most part 
the handiwork of the irritated populace, and even found much opposition 
among the clergy. However, the theory of religion, which in the thirteenth 
century was especially flexible, in this case also adapted itself to the practice 
of the church by the vindication of the new laws against heresy. 

Another no less evil result of this period, so fraught with outrage, was 
that the laity were entirely forbidden Holy Scripture, so that the possession of 

a translation of the Bible was forthwith accounted a 
token of heresy, and only translations prepared for 
the purpose of supporting the Romish church were 
tolerated. 

The regulations which were adopted against the 
heretics, and the cruel manner in which their so- 
called conversion was pursued, could only produce 
exactly the contrary effect to that they had in view 
upon their convictions. This, however, they did 
accomplish, that the persecuted persons, filled with 
exaggerated hatred and horror of the church, spread 
themselves with the greatest secrecy over other coun- 
tries also. Thus in the thirteenth century public 
feeling was roused ever more and more against Rome, 
against the clergy, and against the abuses of the 
church, and from time to time there rose a stirring 
sense of the necessity of a reformation to counteract 
them. On comparison of the morals of the clergy 
with those of the heretics, the advantage is decidedly 
in favour of the latter ; so it cannot seem strange 
if in the thirteenth century we find the earlier parties 
more widely spread than before, and fresh sects 
springing up alongside of them. Yet the number 
of new names of heretics in this period is far greater 
than that of new parties. 
The Cathari, or as they are now more commonly called the Albigenses or 
Bulgarians, did not only maintain their ground in southern France, but in- 
creased in number chiefly in upper Italy, where the political distraction of 
the country was advantageous to them, and where Milan continued to be 
their principal abode. But they spread, themselves also into the rest of Italy 
as far as Spain, and throughout Germany; they were very numerous in 
Bosnia and the adjoining countries, often the prevailing party, and they 
maintained in all lands a close connection with each other. 

When the persecutions began, the Waldenses were standing so near the 
Catholic church that a reconciliation seemed to be by no means difficult. But 
the horrors of the persecution had no further effect on the "Waldenses 
than to confirm them more and more in their anti-hierarchical system, 
and to place their doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution on a more 
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mdepem ent footing. The more plainly their departure from church teach- 
ing t-< wui vindicate itself as a purification of the church, the more easy aocep- 
t sit urn they found with the thoughtful of their time. As early as in the 
ilium-nth century t/hey showed themselves in the valleys of Piedmont, in 
\vlm-ii they have maintained themselves until now. Still, not only did they 
sprt-aa in other countries, as for instance as far as Germany, but also put in 
t'trtnuaUon among numbers, who did not come over to their society, ideas 
unfavourable to the prevailing faith of the church. 

Brsiden the old. necks, new ones were engendered in the thirteenth cen- 
tury^ 1 he pantheistic system introduced by Amalric of Bene, after the per- 
sp'utimi it underwent in Paris in the year 1210, only spread more widely 
than belong In the course of the thirteenth, century its disciples might be 
i i mini in different plitees ; at the end of this century they were already so num- 
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century they made their appearance also in Italy. 

< >iher Heuts jttiHfcj (quickly in review before us. As the universal discon- 
{'"t nf the ad vane* In^ tyranny of the hierarchy aroused isolated resistances 
in Kntfhiud and in France, so the ill usage of the Holienstaufen family gave 
rist* to a sect in Hallo in Swabia (about 1248), which declared the hierarchy 
to la', abolished in cu msequencc of its moral corruption of the entire purpose 
of th<* church. After the extermination of the Holienstaufen family the 
ch't.rstution unused l>j f this deed of the hierarchy was maintained for centuries 
hv tin* expectation, that one time an emperor Frederick would wreak ven- 
tfi*anrt* inj>lood on the papacy. This expectation also found place among 
tin* manifold superstitions, chiefly borrowed from the Fratricelli, with 
which the apostolio brothers from 1260 to 1307 disquieted the north of 
It uly.'' 

Tin* statutes of the Council of Toulouse (1229), framed after the successful 
! termination of the war against the Alhigenses, in order to absolutely extirpate 
t'vr\ lingering vcHiJjjfc of heresy, form the code of persecution, which not 
merely ainiod at Buppressing all public teaching but the more secluded 
and stM-ret freedom <jf Ihouglit. It was a system which penetrated into the 
2 x mst intimate HanoLnary of <lomestie life;; and made delation not merely a 
xw*rit and a duty, l>ut- an obligation also, enforced by tremendous penalties. 

Tin* un'hhishoj')^ bishops, and exempt abbots were to appoint in every 
parish one priest, ;ntxul three or more lay inquisitors, to search all houses and 
buildings, in order to detect heretics, and to denounce them to the arch- 
lii.shop or bishop, 1.1 ic lord, or his bailiff, so as to insure their apprehension. 
Tht* lords were to make the same inquisition in every part of their estates. 
\Vhm* VT was con vi cited of harbouring a heretic forfeited the land to his lord, 
and was reduced to personal slavery. Jf he was guilty of such concealment 
frtna nt^litfenc.^ not from intention, he received proportionate punishment. 
Kv<*rv house in wliich a heretic was found was to be razed to the ground, 
th- farm r.onfisesttetL The bailiff who should not be active in detecting 
ht-rriirs was to loo his olliee, and be incapacitated from holding it in future. 
I !t*rrnrs, however, \vcre not to be judged but by the bishop or some ecclesi- 
:t;4 it-al person. 

Anyone might- sei'/e a heretic on the lands of another. Heretics who 
ri*iMHti''d \\'erc to be removed from their homes, and settled in Catholic 
*-ii it- * ; to wear t\vo e-rosses of a different colour from their dress, one on the 
riv'ht side, one on the left. They were incapable of any public function 
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unless reconciled by the pope or by his legate. Those who recanted from 
fear of death were to be immured forever. All persons, males of the age of 
fourteen, females of twelve, were to take an oath of abjuration of heresy, 
and of their Catholic faith; if absent, and not appearing within fifteen 
days, they were held suspected of heresy. All persons were to confess, and 
communicate three times a year, or were in like manner under suspicion 
of heresy. No layman was permitted to have any book of the Old or New 
Testament, especially in a translation, unless perhaps the Psalter, with a 
breviary, or the Hours of the Virgin. No one suspected of heresy could 
practise as a physician. Care was to be taken that no heretic had access to 
sick or dying persons. All wills were to be made in the presence of a priest. 
No office of trust was to be held by one in evil fame as a heretic. Those 
were in evil fame who were so by common report, or so declared by good 
and grave witnesses before the bishop. 

Bat statutes of persecution always require new statutes rising above each 
other in regular gradations of rigour and cruelty. The legate found the 
canons of Toulouse to be eluded or inefficient. He summoned a council at 
Melun, attended by the archbishop of Narbonne and other prelates. The 
unhappy count of Toulouse was compelled to frame the edicts of this council 
into laws for his dominions. The first provision showed that persecution 
had wrought despair. It was directed against those who had murdered, or 
should murder, or conceal the murderers of persecutors of heretics. A 
reward of one mark was set on the head of every heretic, to be paid by the 
town, or village, or district to the captor. 

It was evident that the heretics had now begun to seek concealment 
in cabins, in caves, and rocks, and forests ; not merely was every house in 
which one should be seized to be razed to the ground, but all suspected 
caves or hiding-places were to be blocked up ; with a penalty of twenty- 
five livres of Toulouse to the lord 011 whose estate such houses or places of 
concealment of evil report should be found. Those who did not assist in 
the capture of heretics were liable to punishment. If any one was detected 
after death to have been a heretic, his property was confiscated. Those who 
had made over their estates in trust, before' they became heretics, neverthe- 
less forfeited such estates. Those who attempted to elude the law by moving 
about, under pretence of trade or pilgrimage, were ordered to render an 
account of their absence. A council at Beziers (1233) enforced upon the 
clergy, under pain of suspension or of deprivation, the denunciation of all 
who should not attend divine service in their churches on the appointed 
days, especially those suspected of heresy. 0. 



METHOD OF PROCEDURE "WITH A SUSPECT 

The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition was at first 
simple, and not materially different from that in the ordinary courts. But 
gradually the Dominicans, guided by experience, rendered it far more com- 
plex ; and so shaped their proceedings that the mode of trying heretical 
causes (if the phrase be allowable) became altogether different from that 
usually practised in judicial proceedings. For these good friars, being wholly 
unskilled in forensic affairs, and acquainted with no other tribunal than 
that which in the Romish church is called the penitentiary tribunal, 
regulated these new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according to 
the plan of those religious proceedings. And hence arose that strange system 
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^ jurisprudence, bearing in many respects the most striking features of inius- 
ur< and wrong. Whoever duly considers this history of their origin will be 
;u>h> to account for many things that seem unsuitable, absurd, and contrary 
i*> justiee, in the mode of proceeding against offenders in the courts of the 
inquisition. e 

When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their laws, either by 
eommoa report, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was cited three times 
t-<> appear beiore them; and if he did not appear, he was forthwith con- 
demned. It was safest to appear on the first citation; because the longer 
a man delayed the more guilty he would be; and the 
Inquisition had their spies, and a thousand concealed 
\\ ays ^lor jrit ting an absconding heretic in their power. 

When a supposed heretic was once in the hands of 
tlm Inquisition, no one dared to inquire after him, or 
write to him, or intercede for him. When every- 
thing belonging to the person seized was in their 
hands, then the process began; and it was protracted 
in tlif. most tedious manner. 

A HIM* many days, or perhaps months, which the 
accused draped out in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper 
of the prison asked him, as it were accidentally, if he 
wished to have a hearing. When lie appeared before 
his judges, they inquired, just as if they knew nothing 
about him, who he was, and what lie wanted. If he 
wished to be informed what offence he had committed, 
ht* was admonished to confess his faults himself. If he 
ruiifossed nothing, time was given him for reflection, 
and ho was remanded to prison. If, after a long time 
allowed him, he still confessed nothing, he must swear 
to answer truly to all the questions put to him. If he 
would not swear, he was condemned without further 
prt icoss. J f he swore to give answer, he was questioned (jbrom f* 1 * 10 ^^ 1 * 10 * 11 *' 
in regard to his whole life, without making known to 

him his offence. He was, however, promised a pardon if he would truly 
runlVss his offences ; an artifice tins, by which his judges often learned more 
than they knew before against him. 

At last the charges against him were presented to him in writing, and 
ruunsel also, was assigned him, who, however, only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him were not made known 
to him, but the real charges against him were put into his hands. He 
was allowed time for his defence; but his accuser, and the witnesses against 
him, he c.ould know only by conjecture. Sometimes he was so fortunate 
as to disrover who they were ; but rarely were they presented before him, 
and confronted with him. 

If his answers did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
\\viv not adequately proved, resort was had to torture. Each of these tortures 
\\ as rontinued as long as, in the judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, 
fli* man was able to endure them. He might now confess what lie would, 
hut still the torture would be repeated, first to discover the object and 
nmfivrs of the acknowledged offence, and then to make him expose his 
a'fuuplit'cs. 

If, when tortured, he confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him unconsciously his offence. The conclusion was that the accused, 
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when he seemed to have satisfied the judges, was condemned, according to the 
measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, or to the 
galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was delivered over to the civil authorities, 
who were intreated to spare his life, as the church never thirsted for blood ; 
but yet they would experience persecution if they did not carry the decisions 
of the court into execution. 

What an infernal device is the Inquisition ! What innocent person could 
escape destruction, if an inquisitor were disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, 
even if he had been acquitted by the pope himself, might still be condemned 
to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal promise of pardon might be given to 
induce him to make confession, but the promise must not be fulfilled when 
the object of it was obtained. Even death did not free a person from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition ; for a deceased heretic must be burned in 
effigy. Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by following such 
horrid principles ? The inquisitorial judges did not deny that by such pro- 
ceedings many innocent persons unavoidably perished, along with the guilty; 
but this did not trouble them. "Better," they said, "that a hundred inno- 
cent persons should be cut off and go to paradise, than let one heretic escape, 
who might poison many souls and plunge them into endless perdition.' 1 / 

I 

JOHN FOXE ON THE EVILS OF THE INQUISITION ] 

" The abuse of this Inquisition is most execrable. If any word shall pass 
out of the mouth of any, which may be taken in evil part ; yea, though no 
word be spoken, yet if they bear any grudge or evil will against the party, 
incontinent they command him to be taken, and put in a horrible prison, and 
then find out crimes against him at leisure, and in the meantime no man living 
is so hardy as once to open his mouth for him. If the father speak one word 
for his child, he is also taken and cast into prison as a favourer of heretics ; 
neither is it permitted to any person to enter in to the prisoner ; but there 
he is alone, in a place where he cannot see so much as the ground where he 
is, and is not suffered either to read or write, but there endureth in darkness 
palpable, in horrors infinite, in fear miserable, wrestling with the assaults of 
death. 

" By this it may be esteemed what trouble and sorrow, what pensive sighs 
and cogitations they sustain, who are not thoroughly instructed in holy doc- 
trine. Add, moreover, to these distresses and horrors of the prison, the inju- 
ries, threats, whippings, and scourgings, irons, tortures, and racks which they 
endure. Sometimes also they are brought out, and showed forth in some 
higher place to the people, as a spectacle of rebuke and infamy. And thus 
are they detained there, some many years, and murdered by long torments, 
and whole days together treated much more cruelly, out of all comparison, 
than if they were in the hangman's hands to be slain at once. During all 
this time, what is done in the process no person knoweth, but only the holy 
fathers and the tormentors, who are sworn to execute the torments. All this 
is done in secret, and (as great mysteries) pass not the hands of these holy 
ones. And after all these torments so many years endured in the prison, if 
any man shall be saved, it must be by guessing ; for all the proceedings of the 
court of that execrable Inquisition are open to no man, but all is done in 
hugger-mugger and in close corners, by ambages, by covert ways, and secret 
counsels. The accuser is secret, the crime secret, the witness secret, 
whatsoever is done is secret, neither is the poor prisoner ever advised of 
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j. If he can j*u(&H who accused him, whereof and wherefore, he 
ftanhmed penulventure of his life ; but this is very seldom, and yet 
l uui incontinent he set at liberty before, he hath long time endured 
torments; and this is called their u penitence," and so is he let go ; 

nut so but that- he is enjoined, before he pass the inquisitor's hands, 
shall wear a garment of yellow colours fora note of public infamy 
and bis whole race. And if he can not #uess right, showing to the 
nrs ly \vlmm he was accused, whereof, and wherefore (as is before 

), incout ment the horrible sentence of condemnation is pronounced 
him, that he shall be burned, for au obstinate heretic. And yet the 
e is nut executed by and by, but after lie hath endured imprisonment 

hejuous prison/' j 



r' A 1'KNITKNT WAS TUttATED 

i \va.sapeeuliar horror of the Inquisition that while almost anyone might 
;.i!nl before If, even on an anonymous complaint, hardly anyone ever 
j'tl rertain penalties. If the, fate of the wretch was heavy, who, being 
H-i-ul of heresy would not confess his guilt and 
fun* \\as tortured until he confessed imaginary 
:, ;tnI w;r; then burned to death, hardly less was 
!ui:.i*rv <f the: \iet*un who repented or recanted and 
! rer<| fnw the death penalty. The penalty for 
,ut;it5on run hardly 1m wore plainly stated than an 
,.il Mnirr quoted by Llorente/" giving the punish- 
,? awarded by St. Dominic, himself to a repentant 
tir r\eu before the, actual organisation of the 




TM all faithful ( 'hrist ians to whom these presents 
t-i.nte. Friar Dominie,, canon of ( )sma, the least 
- prtMchi-r-i, tfivrtintf in Christ. By t-he authority 
i- l.ni abbiit of < 'ister (( 'it. ran x) % , legate of the 
ilie .set* i \\hose po\ver \\'e extrr,ise) we have 
triletl llii* bearer of these, presents, Poncio Ro^er, 
Ml*'i t'rnjn the M-et of the lu*ntit\s by the grace 
nl; and we have enjoined him in virtue ^of the 
ii | t nmi <' k \\hh-h lie, has made to comply with our 
M*I i hat tn three Suiulay festivals he he, led, 
5*-l, by a prirst, \vlu > shalfseourge him from the 
" (' the fit v to those of the. church. 
\\V I'lirthrr J;iv upon him, by way oi penance, 
IP- ul .iiiia frniii eating ilesh "meat, e^s, clu^esc, 
s irrhed from animals, fonn'er. Save 

uf fheri^surreetioii, ofPentecost, and of the Lords natiy- 
ue commantl him to partake thereof as a mark ot his 
f - former error. He shall observe four Lents in the year, 
f, h and shall forever fast and abstain from fish, oil, and 
*'. ire ,!IN , ii/thr week, save only when physical infirmities or the 
' : t aion require a dispensation. He shall wear religious gar- 
i (tlt h ; n ,{,,,. mid i-cihutr, with two small crosses sewn on each side 
" i;. vi ,* " n! . .hall hear mass every day when occasion serves and on 
, I \ t \ .1 11 ;iva st at vespers in the ,hurlu Every day he shall recite 



(From //tutor in fn</ it tuition!*, 
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the Hours for the day and night, and shall repeat the prayer c Our Father' 
seven times during the day, ten times in the night, and twenty times at mid- 
night. He shall observe chastity, and shall present this letter one day, in the 
morning, every month, in the town of Cereri to his parish priest, whom, we 
enjoin to watch over the conduct of Poncio, who shall faithfully observe all 
that is here expressed until the lord legate shall manifest his will. And 
should Poncio fail in his observance we command that he be held perjured, 
heretic, and excommunicated, and be separated from the company of the 
faithful."* 

THE HISTORY OF TORTURE 

If the above document gives a foreshadowing of the rigours of the Inqui- 
sition towards those whose only error was a temporary wavering of opinion, 
what can. be expected as the fate of those who persisted in their error, or 
denied it in spite of witnesses ? surely some distinguished form of punish- 
ment. Death was not enough, for thus the heretic instantly escaped the 
clutches of the disciplinarians. Torture was the resource. Before taking up 
this blackest subject on the page of human history, it is desirable to trace 
briefly its evolution, for torture was by no means the invention or monopoly of 
the Inquisition, though it has come to be thought so in the popular mind. 

It is only justice to the church and to the zealots of that time to empha- 
sise the fact that when the inquisitors sought a tool for special punishment, 
they found it ready at hand, made familiar and natural by the civil law of 
the day. Furthermore torture was a venerable institution. 

The Greeks used torture for cross-examining slaves and at times non- 
residents and even free citizens; the Romans under the republic practised it 
on slaves, and under the empire on citizens; the man accused of treason was 
always liable to it, as well as those whose testimony was open to the charge of 
confusion or inconsistency. Even in Cicero's time there was a grim machinery 
for the purpose. Torture in England though not legal was practised, as it 
was on the continent, and in Scotland where it had the best civil sanction. 
Even in the United States there is one instance of torture, but that was dur- 
ing the Salem witchcraft insanity, though, like the inquisitorial processes, it 
was conducted by the church and civil government, and like so many of the 
inquisitorial punishments was due to an accusation of sorcery. The belief 
in witchcraft, now obsolete among even the common people, was once sup- 
ported by a papal bull and by Sprenger'sZ tremendous work, called The 
Hammer of Witches, which Henry C. Lea^ calls "the most portentous 
monument of superstition which the world has produced." 

The civil powers had then used torture from time immemorial. The 
people were as used to it in that day as we of to-day are to certain torments 
of animals cooked alive or otherwise worried to death. The crime of treason 
was specifically devoted to torture. As heresy was in the days of temporal 
church power distinctly a crime of treason, the secular authorities were 
ordered to punish it. In fact the church took the stand that it was simply 
hunting for justice, and when it found the accused innocent, it technically 
" intervened" in his behalf and "stayed the arm of the law." 1 

But while using these facts to prevent us from thinking of the inquisitors 
as men of diabolical invention unlike their kind or their time in manner of 
thought or action, and while giving these facts their due weight in palliation 

[* Among the modern apologists for the Inquisition may be named Rodrigo ** and Orti y 
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of tlu* jK*r,soiial offences of the inquisitors against fundamental principles of 
justHH' ami ni erey, we must not forget that, though the church took the idea 
of torture troni the civil law and compelled the civil officials to administer 
it, vt'f the church enlarged the methods of torment and the causes for its 
use; the elmreh forced upon the law and upon the monarchs many extremes 
t;ruelty to which they were reluctant and against which they often 
t J 



Ami finally, seeing that the best men of the time were supposed to enter 
tin* t'htuvh, anil that the church appointed as inquisitors only its most 
exemplary members, 1 the defence of the Inquisition by some of its apologists 
tm Uu' ground of its origin in the customs of the period, really amounts to 
th< astounding implication that the best men of the church were only a little 
worst* than the average of their time. 

It is stupefying to reflect on the character of the torments which crowds 
of jM'uph* once watched for hours with joy, and which the supposedly best and 
#'ntlrsf. spirits, the church fathers, inflicted day after day with all the fasci- 
natiiin of ingenuity j )U t to its utmost test. Such torments we of to-day can 
wither approve nor permit, and can hardly read of without nausea. None 

the Irss, lost we forget the .horrors to which the doctrine of religious intoler- 

unee ran drive mankind, and lest we lose the lesson of all history that no 1 

t Kress of punishment ever yet stopped the human hunger for liberty of thought f 

and act ion, it will be well to place here a few of the more authentic instances | 

of inquisitorial outrage. A 

We may well begin with the description from contemporaries, such as 
t!u* history of (ionsalvius Mont-anus or Gonzalez de Montes, a Spanish 
Protest a at, who narrowly escaped death, whose friend was martyred, and who 
published, a book on the Inquisition at Heidelberg in 1597. He is quoted 
with others in the history of Limborch,^ which was published in 1692, and 
bused almost solely on the church's own accounts. 

A, (Ju-ntcmporari/ Account of the Preliminaries to Torture 

The place of torture in the Spanish Inquisition is generally an under- |i 

sn-ouml and very dark room, to which one enters through several doors. f! 

Thnv is a tribunal erected in it, where the inquisitor, inspector, and secretary 
.sit. When the candles are lighted, and the person to be tortured is brought 
in, the executioner, who was waiting for the other, makes an astonishing 
and dreadful appearance. He is covered all over with a black linen garment 
down It* his feet, and tied close to his body. His head and face are all hid 
with a. long black cowl, only two little holes being left in it for him to see 
through. All this is intended to strike the miserable wretch with greater 
terror in mind and body, when he sees himself going to be tortured by the 
hands of one who thus looks like the very devil. 

Whilst the officers are, getting tilings ready for the torture, the bishop and 
inquisitor by themselves, and other good men zealous for the faith, endeavour 
to jii-rsuadc the person to be tortured freely to confess the truth, and if he 
will not, they order the officers to strip him, who do it in an instant. 
t'liT'Cvmen however must not be tortured by a lay officer or torturer unless 

; i Thus iii Spain, Pope Sixtus I V, in a special bull of November 1st, 1478, quoted by Llorente, * 
r.u**'jnn i ' >n I'Yrdinand mid Isabella the power to appoint inquisitors, insisted that they be 
"UVM ,,r ihivi' bishops or archbishops, or other competent and honest men, secular or regular 
|,i;r .?.; ;i|\v:int-i >f JWty years of IILCC, of tfood life and customs, masters or bachelors of theology, 
;vvl it r'. -v ' or UcrntialVs in cation law, by virtue of a strict examination."] 
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Whilst these tilings are doing* the notary writes everything down in the 
process, as what tortures were inflicted, concerning what matters the prisoner 
was interrogated, and what he answered. If by these tortures they cannot 
draw from him a confession, they show him other kind of tortures and tell 
him he must undergo all of them, unless he confesses the truth. If neither 




condemned. 

The degrees of tortures formerly used were live, which were inflicted 
in their turn, and are described l>y Julius Claras [member of the council 
to Philip II of Spain]. "Know therefore," says he, " that there are five 
derives of torture, viz., first, the being threatened to be tortured; secondly, 
being carried to the place of torture; thirdly, by stripping and binding; 
fourthly, the being hoisted upon "the rack; fifthly, squassation." 

The -stripping is performed without any regard to humanity or honour, 
not only to men, but to women itud virgins, though the most virtuous and 
chaste, of whom they have sometimes many in their prison. For they cause 
them to bo stripped, even to thoir very shifts, which they afterwards take 
off, forgive the expression, and tlien put on them straight linen drawers, and 
then make, their arms naked quito up to their shoulders. 

As (-o s(|uassation, it is tlut;s performed: the prisoner hath his hands 
bound behind his back, and weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn 
up on high till his head reaches t;lie very pulley. He is kept hanging in this 
manner for some time, that by the greatness of the weight hanging at 
his feet, all his joints and limbs msiy be dreadfully stretched, and on a sudden 
he is let down with a jerk, by tlio slacking the rope, but kept from coming 
q u i ( e to t lie ground, by which terrl bio shake Ids arms and legs are all disjointed, 
whereby he is put to the most exquisite pain; the shock which he receives 
by the sudden stop of the fall, a,ud the weight at his feet stretching his 
whole, body more intensely and cruelly.^ 

The inquisitors sometimes shamefully and rashly proceed to the torture of 
innocent persons, as will evidently appear by one instance, not to mention 
more, ^iveu us by (.ionsalviuso. "They apprehended in the Inquisition at 
Seville u noble lady, Joan Rohorquia, the wife of Francis Varquius, a very 
eminent, man, and lord of Iliguera, and daughter of Peter Garsia Xeresius, 
a wealthy citizen of Seville. The occasion of 'her imprisonment was that her 
sister, Mary Bohorquia, a young lady of eminent piety, who was afterwards 
burned for her pious confession, had declared in her torture that she had 
several times conversed with her wister concerning her own doctrine. When 
she was first imprisoned, she was about six months gone with child, upon which 
account, she was not so straig-litly confined, nor used with that cruelty 
which tins other prisoners were treated with, out of regard to the infant she 
carried in her. 

- ICitf ht days after her delivery, they took the child from her, and on the 
fifteenth shut her close up, and niudo her undergo the fate of the other pris- 
oners, and began to manage her with their usual arts and rigour. In so 
dreadful a calamity she had only this comfort, that a certain pious young 
woman, who was afterwards bunied. for her religion by the inquisitors, was 
allowed her for her companion. This young creature was, on a certain day, 
carried out to her torture, .and being returned from it into her jail, she was 
so shaken, and had all her limbs so miserably disjointed, that when she laid 
upuu her bed of rushes it rather Increased her misery than gave her rest, so 
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that she could not turn herself without the most excessive pain. In this 
condition, as Bohorquia had it not in her power to show her any, or but very 
little outward kindness, she endeavoured to comfort her mind with great 
tenderness. The girl had scarce begun to recover from her torture, when 
Bohorquia was carried out to the same exercise, and was tortured with such 
diabolical cruelty upon the rack, that the rope pierced and cut into the very 
bones in several places, and in this manner she was brought back to prison, 
just ready to expire, the blood immediately running out of her mouth in 
great plenty. Undoubtedly they had burst her bowels, insomuch that the 
eighth day after her torture she died. 

" And when, after all, they could not procure sufficient evidence to 
condemn her, though sought after and procured by all their inquisitorial 
arts, yet as the accused person was born in that place, where they were 
obliged to give some account of the affair to the people, and indeed could 
not by any means dissemble it, in the first act of triumph appointed her 
death, they commanded her sentence to be pronounced in these words : 
'Because this lady died in prison (without doubt suppressing the causes of it), 
and was found to be innocent upon inspecting and diligently examining her 
cause, therefore the holy tribunal pronounces her free from all charges 
brought against her by the fiscal, and absolving her from any further process, 
doth restore her both as to her innocence and reputation, and commands all 
her effects, which had been confiscated, to be restored to those to whom 
they of right belonged,' etc. And thus, after they had murdered her by 
torture with savage cruelty, they pronounced her innocent ! " o 



LIMBORCH'S ACCOUNT OF THE FATE OF A JEW 

The method of torturing and the degree of tortures used in the Spanish 
Inquisition will be well understood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of physic, who was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew by a 
certain Moor, his servant, who had by his order before this been whipped for 
thieving ; and four years after this he was again accused by a certain enemy 
of his for another fact, Avhich would have proved him a Jew. But Orobio 
obstinately denied that he was one. I will here give the account of his 
torture, as I had it from his own mouth. After three whole years which he 
had been in jail, and several examinations, and the discovery of the crimes 
to him of which he was accused, in order to his confession and his constant 
denial of them, he was at length carried out of his jail, and through several 
turnings brought to the place of torture. This was towards the evening. 

It was a large underground room, arched, and the walls covered with 
black hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to the wall, and the whole 
room enlightened with candles placed in them. At one end of it there was 
an enclosed place like a closet, where the inquisitor and notary sat at a table, 
so that the place seemed to him as the very mansion of death, everything 
appearing so terrible and awful. Here the inquisitor again admonished him 
to confess the truth before his torments began. 

When he answered he had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely 
protested that, since he was so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the Holy 
Office would be innocent, if he should shed his blood, or even expire in his 
torments. When he had said this, he put a linen garment over his body, 
and drew it so very close on each side, as almost squeezed him to death. 
When he was almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of the garment, 
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.er lie began to breathe again, the sudden alteration put him to the 
rievous anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the 
[monition was repeated, that he would confess the truth in order to 
; further torment. 

L as he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so very tightly 
lall cords as made the extremities of them greatly swell, and caused 
3d to spurt out from under his nails. After this he was placed with 
k against a wall and fixed upon a little bench. Into the wall were 
:1 little iron pulleys, through which there were ropes drawn, and tied 
lis body in several places, and especially his arms and legs. The 
oner drawing these ropes with great violence, fastened his bod}'- with 
i the wall so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and 
ing bound so straightly with them, put him to the most exquisite 
K! seemed to him. just as though he had been dissolving in flames, 
midst of these torments the torturer, of a sudden, drew the bench 
iider him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords without 
g to support him, and by the weight of his body drew the knots yet 
,oser. 

ir this a new kind of torture succeeded. There was an instrument 
mall ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood and five cross ones 
.ed before. This the torturer placed over against him, and by a cer- 
Dper motion struck it with great violence against both his shins, so 
received upon each of them at once five violent strokes, which put 
such intolerable anguish that he fainted away. After he came to 
, they inflicted on him the last torture. 

torturer tied ropes about Orobio's wrists and then put those ropes 
is own back, which was covered with leather, to prevent his hurting 
. Then falling backwards and putting his feet up against the wall, 
r them with all his might till they cut through Orobio's flesh, even to 
y bones; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied 
lis arms about the distance of two fingers' breadth from the former 
and drawn with the same violence. 

it happened that, as the ropes were drawing the second time, they 
3 the first wound, which caused so great an effusion of blood that he 
to be dying. Upon this the physician and surgeon, who are always 
vere sent for out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice 
i? the torture could be continued without danger of death, lest the 
stical judges should be guilty of an irregularity if the criminal should 
iis torments. 

y, who were far from being enemies to Orobio, answered that he 
3ngth enough to endure the rest of the torture, and hereby preserved 
3m having the tortures he had already endured repeated _on him, 
; his sentence was that he should suffer them all at one time, one 
tother. So that if at any time they are forced to leave off through 
death, all the tortures, even those already suffered, must be succes- 
nflicted to satisfy the sentence. Upon this the torture was repeated 
d time, and then it ended. After this he was bound up in his own 
and carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed of his wounds 
nty days. And, inasmuch as he made no confession under his torture, 
condemned, not as one convicted, but suspected of Judaism, to wear 
whole years the infamous habit called sambenito, and it was further 
L that after that term he should suffer perpetual banishment from the 
m of Seville. 
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; OTHER FORMS OF TORTURE 

; Gonsalvius tells us of another kind of torture. There is a wooden 

; , bench, which they call " the wooden horse," made hollow like a trough, so as 

to contain a man lying on his back at full length, about the middle of which 
there is a round bar laid across, upon which the back of the person is placed, 
so that he lies upon the bar instead of being let into the bottom of the 
trough, with his feet much higher than his head. As he is lying in this 
posture, his arms, thighs, and shins are tied round with small cords or 
strings, which being drawn with screws at proper distance from each other, 
cut into the very bones, so as to be no longer discerned. 

The Tormento di Toca 

Besides this, the torturer throws over his mouth and nostrils a thin cloth, 
so that he is scarce able to breathe through them, and in the meanwhile a 
small stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop, falls from on high 
upon the mouth of the person lying in this miserable condition and so easily 
sinks down the thin cloth to the bottom of his throat, so that there is no 
possibility of breathing, his mouth being stopped with water and his nostrils 
with the cloth, so that the poor wretch is in the same agony as persons 
; ready to die, and breathing out their last. When this cloth is drawn out of 

' his throat, as it often is, that he may answer to the questions, it is all wet 

with water and blood, and is like pulling his bowels through his mouth. 

: The Chafing- dish; The Water-cure 

There is also another kind of torture peculiar to this tribunal, which 
they call the fire. They order a large iron chafing-dish full of lighted char- 
coal to be brought in and held close to the soles of the tortured person's feet, 
greased over with lard, so that the heat of the fire may more quickly pierce 
; through them. 

f This is inquisition by torture, when there is only half full proof of their 

1 crime. However, at other times torments are sometimes inflicted upon per- 

| sons condemned to death, as a punishment preceding that of death. Of this 

} . we have a remarkable instance in William Lithgow, an Englishman, who, 

! i as he tells us in his travels, was taken up as a spy in Malaga, and was exposed 

| to the most cruel torments upon the Wooden Horse. But when nothing 

j could be extorted from him, he was delivered to the Inquisition as an heretic. 

j He was condemned, in the beginning of Lent, to suffer the night following 

\ eleven most cruel torments, and after Easter to be carried privately to 

|| Grenada, there to be buried at midnight, and his ashes to be scattered into 

\\ the air ; when night came on his fetters were taken off, then he was stripped 

naked, put upon his knees, and his head lifted up by force ; after which, 
'' opening his mouth with iron instruments, they filled his belly with water till 

it came out of his jaws. Then they tied a rope hard about his neck, and in 
this condition rolled him seven times the whole length of the room, till he 
almost quite strangled. After this they tied a small cord about both his 
great toes, and hung him up thereby with his head down, letting him remain 
in this condition till all the water discharged itself out of his mouth, so that 
he was laid on the ground as just dead, and had his irons put on him again. 
But beyond all expectation, and by a very singular accident, he was delivered 
out of jail, escaped death, and fortunately sailed home to England.? 1 
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Details of another revolting case are quoted by Limborch from an 
icial contemporary document, which may best be reproduced here in its 
.ginal form. 



THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST AN ENGLISHWOMAN 

Elizabeth Vasconcellos, now in the city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th day 

December, anno 1706, in the presence of John Milner, Esq., her majesty's 
asul-general of Portugal, and Joseph Will cocks, minister of the English 
itory at Lisbon, declare and testify : 

That she was born at Arlington, in the county of Devon, and a daughter 

John Chester, Esq., bred up in the church of England; and in the 
iventh year of her age her uncle, David Morgan, of Cork, intending to go 
d settle in Jamaica as a physician, by her father's consent, he having 
/eral children, took her with him to provide for her. 

In 1685, they went in an English ship, and near the island they were 
;acked by two Turkish ships ; in the fight her uncle was killed, but the 
ip got clear into Madeira, and she, though left destitute, was entertained 

Mr. Bedford, a merchant, with whom, and other English, she lived as a 
:vant till 1696. In that year she was married by the chaplain of an Eng- 
h man-of-war to Cordoza cle Vasconcellos, a physician of that island, and 
ed with him eight years, and never in the least conformed to the Romish 
urch. 

In 1704, her husband being gone on a voyage to Brazil, she fell danger- 
sly ill, and, being light-headed, a priest gave her the sacrament, as she 
LS told afterwards, for she remembered nothing of it. It pleased God she 
3overed, and then they told her she had changed her religion, and must 
nform to the Romish church, which she denied and refused to conform; 
d thereupon, by the bishop of that island, she was imprisoned nine 
Dnths, and then sent prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she 
dved the 19th of December, 1705. The secretary of the house took her 
'ects, in all above ,500; she was then sworn, that that was all she was 
>rth, and then put into a straight dark room, about five feet square, and 
ere kept nine months and fifteen days. 

That the first nine days she had only bread and water, and a wet straw 
d to lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, she owned herself a 
otestant, and would so continue ; she was told she had conformed to the 
)inish church, and must persist in it or burn, she was then remanded to 
r room ; and after a month's time brought out again, and persisting in her 
swer as to her religion, they bound her hands behind her, stripped her 
ck naked, and lashed her with a whip of knotted cords a considerable 
ne, and told her afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, and 
ve thanks for their merciful usage of her, which she positively refused 

do. 

After fifteen days she was again brought forth and examined, and a 
ucifix being set before, her, she was commanded to bow down to it and 
Drship it, which she refusing to do, they told her that she must, expect to 

condemned to the flames, and be burned with the Jews, at the next auto 
'' f&i which was nigh at hand. Upon this she was remanded to her prison 
;ain for thirty days, and being then brought out, a red hot iron was got 
ady, and brought to her in a chafing-dish of burning coals, and her breast 
dug laid open, the executioner, with one end of the red hot iron, which 
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was about the bigness of a large seal, burned her to the bone in three several 
places, on the right side, one hard by the other, and then sent her to her 
prison, without any plaster, or other application, to heal the sores, which 
were very painful to her. 

A month after this she had another severe whipping, as before ; and in 
the beginning of August she was brought before the table, a great number 
of inquisitors being present, and was questioned, whether she would profess 
the Romish religion or burn. She replied, she had always been a Protestant, 
and was a subject of the queen of England, who was able to protect her, and 
she doubted not would do it, were her condition known to the English 
residing in Lisbon ; but as she knew nothing of that, her resolution was to 
continue a Protestant, though she were to burn for it. To this they an- 
swered that her being the queen of England's subject signified nothing in 
the dominions of the king of Portugal ; that the English residing in Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly be damned ; and that it was the mercy of 
that tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of the flames of hell, but if her 
resolution were to burn rather than profess the Romish religion, they would 
give her a trial of it beforehand. 

Accordingly the officers were ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, and to 
bind her arms and her legs, that she could make no resistance, nor motion, 
and the physician being placed by her, to direct the court how far they might 
torture her without hazard of life, her left foot was made bare, and an iron 
slipper, red hot, being immediately brought in, her foot was fastened into it, 
which continued on burning her to the bone, till such time as by extremity of 
pain she fainted away, and the physician declaring her life was in danger, 
they took it off, and ordered her again to her prison. 

On the 19th of August she was again brought out, and whipped after a 
cruel manner, and her back was all over torn, and being threatened with 
more and greater tortures, and, on the other hand, being promised to be set 
at liberty if she would subscribe such a paper as they should give her, 
though she could have undergone death, yet not being able to endure a life 
of so much misery, she consented to subscribe, as they would have her, and 
accordingly, as she was directed wrote at the bottom of a large paper, which 
contained she knew not what ; after which they advised her to avoid the 
company of all English heretics, and not restoring to her anything of all 
the plate, goods, or money she brought in with her, and engaging her by 
oath to keep secret all that had been done to her, turned her out of doors, 
destitute of all relief, but what she received from the help and compassion 
of charitable Christians. 

The above said Elizabeth Vasconcellos did solemnly affirm and declare 
the above written deposition to be true, the day and year above written. 

JOHN MILNEK, 
JOSEPH WILLCOCKS. 
Lisbon, January 8th, 1707, N.S. 

(A copy examined from the original, by J. BLISSE.) t> 



INQUISITORIAL DOCUMENTS 

That the above affidavit is not a mere party document is only too plainly 
proved by the very manual of procedure, the Cartilla of the Inquisition at 
Seville, which W. H. Rule!/ has translated. It was meant for the guidance 
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of all the Spanish, inquisitors, and its business-like calm is not its least 
horrible feature, as is this insistence upon a full report of the torture and its 
results : " 

How the Record was Ke.pt 

" If the criminal is under age, the guardian must be present at pronoun- 
cing sentence, in order that he may appeal if lie wishes ; but he must not 
be present at the torture. 

"All that the criminal says has to be set down, and the questions that 
were put to him, and his answers, without omitting anything, and how they 
ordered him to be stripped, and his arms to be bound, and the rounds of cord 
that are put on him, and how they ordered him to be placed on a rack, and to 
bind his legs, head, and arms, and how he was bound, and how they ordered the 
garrotes to be put on, and how they were put on, and how compressed, 
declaring if it was on leg, thigh, or shin, or arms, etc., and what was said to 
him at each of these operations. 

" If the torture is of pulley, it must be entered how the irons were put ; 
and the weight or weights, and how he was hoisted, and how many times, 
and how long he was up each time. If it is of rack, it shall be said how the 
toca l was put on him, and how many pitchers of water were thrown over 
him, and how much each contained." y 

The Proper Form of Torture for Women 

Even more ghastly is the blank form for convenience in recording the 
various steps. The following from the same manual, as translated by liule,2/ 
corroborates the testimony of Elizabeth Vasconcellos quoted above, inas- 
much as it prescribes the gentler forms of discipline to be used when the 
errant one was a woman. There is something peculiarly terrible in the very 
omission of a special name and the consequent thought of the number of 
wretches whose vain words and torments were thus recorded. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to strip her. 
She said, etc. She was commanded to be stripped naked. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to cut off her 
hair. She said, etc. 

" Orders were given to cut off her hair ; and when it was taken off, she 
was examined by the doctor and surgeon, who said there was not any objec- 
tion to her being put to the torture. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or she would be commanded to mount 
the rack. She said, etc. 

" She was commanded to mount, and she said, etc. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or her body should be bound. She said, 
etc. She was ordered to be bound. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or, if not, they would order her right 
foot to be made fast for the trampazo. 2 She said, etc. They commanded it 
to be made fast. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would command her left foot to be 
made fast for the trampazo. She said, etc. They commanded it to be made 
fast. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

[* In the tormento de toca, a gauze bag was placed in the throat and water poured in it, 
forcing the gauze gradually down the oesophagus into the stomach. Other torments were the 
gradual pouring of water drop by drop on one spot of the body, and the great swinging pendulum, 
oxpendola, with the knife affixed, as described in Poe's haunting story.] 

[ 2 The trampazo was an iron shoe heated red hot and clamped to the bare foot.] 
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" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the binding of the 
right arm to be stretched. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 
And the same with the left arm. It was ordered to be executed. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the fleshy part of her 
right arm to be made fast for the garrote. She said, etc. It was ordered 
to be made fast. 

" And by the said lord inquisitor it was repeated to her many times that 
she should tell the truth, and not let herself be brought into so great tor- 
ment; and the physician and surgeon were called in, who said, etc. And 
the criminal, etc. And orders were given to make it fast. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the first turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would command the garrote to 
be applied again to the right arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the second turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the garrote to 
be applied again to the left arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the third turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

" She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the trampazo to be 
laid on the right foot. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

" For women you do not go beyond this." y 



LATER HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 

It would be gratuitously harrowing to multiply such instances of human 
misery, and we may return to the chronicle of the progress of the Inquisi- 
tion, leading up to its culmination in Spain and Portugal, instances of whose 
severity have already been quoted. It is a pitiful chronicle, and one that 
the humanitarian might well wish to pass over in silence ; but one which the 
historian cannot altogether ignore. 

What at first was intended as a weapon against deviations from the religious 
creeds came ultimately, Schaff z points out, to apply also to such alien matters 
as " usury, sorcery, contempt of the cross and clergy, dealings with Jews, etc." 
Naturally enough the less fanatical portion of many communities attempted to 
shake off the fetters of the Inquisition. In Albi and Narbonne in 1234, and in 
Toulouse at about the same period, there were uprisings, and possibly it was not 
by accident that the Inquisition should have been first abolished in France, the 
country where it had first found a foothold. 1 In Bavaria the Jesuits restored 
the Inquisition in some measure during the Thirty Years' War, but it was 
abolished by Maria Theresa throughout her kingdoms. Outside of Spain and 
Portugal the Netherlands became the seat of its most prolonged activities.** 

The tribunal, after having been successively adopted in Italy and Ger- 
many, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, additional provisions 
were framed by the Council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, 
which may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of the Holy 
Office in Spain. 

P Philip the Eair in the course of his war with Pope Boniface VIII condemned the Inquisi- 
tion, though he burned the Templars ; or as Dean Kitchin puts it, the Inquisition " was effectively 
used by Philip the Fair to crush the Templars, though that greedy prince quickly interfered when 
he found the Inquisition laying hands on his special preserves, the wealthy Jews. ' ' See the Papacy. ] 
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ncient " Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious pecu- 
ts leading features as the modern; the same impenetrable secrecy 
Bclings, the same insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of 
I similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn up 
ih,p an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, for the 
of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes all those ambiguous 
iterrogation by which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim 
ircumvented. The arm of persecution, however, fell with suffi- 
ness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
'ortunate- Albigenses, who, from the proximity and political 
: Aragon and Provence, had become numerous in the former 
The persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined 
ortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, 
Lding papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised in Castile 
reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable to the paucity of 
that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any luke- 
n its sovereigns ; since they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who 

fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to that 
Isabella's father, who hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like 
Id beasts among the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for 
>x: faith. 

middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had been 
pated by the Inquisition of Aragon ; so that this infernal engine 

been suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel 
u motion, when new and ample materials were discovered in the 
3 race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been so 
T visited by every nation in Christendom among whom they have 
almost to the present century. 

Jie Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in Spain, 
permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth. But no 
tlieir Arian masters embraced the orthodox faith than they began 
lieir zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of perse- 
iie of their laws alone condemned the whole race to slavery ; and 
>ua remarks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code 
zed all the maxims of the Modern Inquisition, the monks of the 
iitury only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of 
i. 

State of the Jews in Spain 

he Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, are 
having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities and were 
to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. The Jews 
7, under these favourable auspices, not only accumulated wealth 
usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignities, 
jreat advances in various departments of letters, 
.cient Castilians of the same period, very different from their 
estors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
respect which were extorted from them by the superior civilisation 
,nish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
princes, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or 
iently administering their finances. For this last vocation they 
ve had a natural aptitude ; and, indeed, the correspondence which 
;ained with the different countries of Europe by means of their own 
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countrymen, who acted as tlie brokers of almost every people among whom 
they were scattered during the Middle Ages, afforded them peculiar facili- 
ties both in politics and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and 
statesmen attached to the courts of Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro the Cruel, 
Henry (Enrique) II, and other princes. Their astronomical science recom- 
mended them in a special manner to Alfonso el 
Sabio, who employed them in the construction 
of his celebrated tables. James I of Aragon 
condescended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics; and in the fifteenth century we notice 
Juan (John) II of Castile employing a Jewish 
secretary in the compilation of a national Can- 
cionero. 

But all this royal patronage proved incom- 
petent to protect the Jews when their flourishing 
fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to 
excite popular envy, augmented as it was by 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel 
for which this singular people, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown a predilec- 
tion. Stories were circulated of their contempt 
for the Catholic worship, their desecration of 
its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, 
or other sacrifice, of Christian children at the 
celebration of their own passover. With these 
foolish calumnies, the more probable charge of 
usury and extortion was industriously pre- 
ferred against them ; till at length, towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, the fanatical 
populace, stimulated in many instances by the 
no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encouraged 
by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who found this a convenient mode of settling 
their accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating 
their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and furni- 
ture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, 
without regard to sex or age. 

" Conversion " of the Jeivs 

In this crisis the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned con- 
version to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of Valencia, per- 
formed such a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might 
have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar ; and these, aided by his 
eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirty-five 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned the great- 
est miracle of all. 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more under Juan II 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon 
the Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tians, and from exercising the professions for which they were best qualified,* 
their residence was restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities 
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which they inhabited ; and they were not only debarred from their usual 
luxury of ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it 
were, by some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The " new Christians," or " converts," as those who had 
renounced the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally 
preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the 
various cities of Castile ; and as their wealth furnished an obvious resource 
for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, 
there was scarcely a family of rank in the land whose blood had not been con- 
taminated, at some period or other, by mixture with the mala sane/re, as it came 
afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judah ; an ignominious stain, which 
no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away. 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted Jews, 
their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been too sudden 
to be generally sincere ; and as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to 
be permanently endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhib- 
ited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the ancient 
mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have 
inherited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their frantic founder, 
were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily 
roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most 
tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an 
attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isa- 
bella. After this period the complaints against the Jewish heresy became 
still more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to 
devise some effectual means for its extirpation (1478). 

It is easy to discern, in the medley of credulity and superstition, the secret 
envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and industry of their 
Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox 
was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now became 
general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, 
a Dominican, prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de 
Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the meed of 
glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for the new estab- 
lishment of the Modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging on the 
sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in 
Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the only 
effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously supported by 
Niccolo Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the court of Castile. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an 
ample source of revenue in the confiscations it involved. But it was not so 
easy to vanquish Isabella's aversion to such repugnant measures. 

Queen Isabella persuaded to Persecution 

Well had it been for the land if the queen's conscience had always been 
intrusted to the keeping of persons of such exemplary piety as her confessor, 
Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during the lifetime of her 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, Thomas 
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(Tomas) de Torquemada, a native of Old Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his monastic 
weeds than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, was one of that 
class with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery 
persecution of those whose creed differs from their own ; who compensate for 
their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no less opposed 
to virtue and are far more extensively mischievous to society. This person- 
age had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella's young mind, to which his 
situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same spirit of 
fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this was greatly counter- 
acted by her sound understanding and natural kindness of heart. Torque- 
mada urged her, or indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise that, 
" should she ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extir- 
pation of heresy, for the glory of God and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith." The time was now arrived when this promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella's fame to state thus much in palliation of the unfor- 
tunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal ; an error so grave 
that, like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise unblemished character. It was not until the queen had 
endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, particularly of those rev- 
erend persons in whom she most confided, seconded by the arguments of 
Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the intro- 
duction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus IV, who at that time filled 
the pontifical chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with the 
petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing date November 1st, 
1478, authorising them to appoint two or three ecclesiastics, inquisitors for 
the detection and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended the opera- 
tion of the ordinance, until a more lenient policy had been first tried. By 
her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, 
drew up a catechism exhibiting the different points of the Catholic faith, and 
instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare no pains in illuminat- 
ing the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly exhortation and a candid 
exposition of the true principles of Christianity. How far the spirit of these 
injunctions was complied with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be 
reasonably doubted. There could be little doubt, however, that a report, 
made two years later by a commission of ecclesiastics with Alfonso de Ojeda 
at its head, respecting the progress of the reformation, would be necessarily 
unfavourable to the Jews. 

In consequence of this report the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as 
inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor and the other 
as procurator-fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the authorities of 
the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in their power. But the 
new institution proved so distasteful to them in. its origin that they refused 
any co-operation with its ministers, and during the first years it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia than 
those belonging to the crown. 



THE DTQUISITION 

The Inquisition of IJftl 

.d of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
an. edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons to 
siicllng and accusing all such as they might Enow or suspect 
Ixeresy, and holding out the illusory promise of absolution to 
L confess their errors within a limited period. As every mode 
even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims multiplied 
"tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
within the city, to the spacious fortress of Triana, in 



nptlve proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
3usod are so curious that a few of them may deserve notice. It 
1 g"Ood evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes 
n oia the Jewish Sabbath than on other days of the week ; if he 
Ms liouse the preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, 
,t of animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain bev- 
nu-eli estimation by them ; if he washed a corpse in warm water, 
j turned his face to the wall ; or, finally, if he gave Hebrew 
hildren a provision most whimsically cruelly, since, by a law 
lie -was prohibited under severe penalties from giving them 
es. He must have found it difficult to extricate himself from 
this dilemma. 

th. day of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seven- 
$ executed in March, and a still greater number in the month f ol- 
>y tilie 4th of November in the same year no less than 298 indi- 
>en. sacrified in the autos da fS of Seville. Besides these, the 
mains of many, who had been tried and convicted, after their 
rn. xip from their graves, with a hyena-like ferocity which has 
itlxer court, Christian or pagan, and condemned to the common 

Tills was prepared on a spacious stone scaffold, erected in 
: ttte city, with the statues of four prophets attached to the cor- 
i tlie unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice. This 
fanaticism continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when it was 
deir "to make room for the construction of a battery against the 

sword of justice was observed, in particular, to strike at the 
sas"b pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 
3 wliich desolated Seville this year, sweeping off fifteen thou- 
its, as if in token of the wrath of heaven at these enormities, 
for a, moment the arm of the Inquisition, which, adjourning to 
Liiiaed as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution went 
ter parts of the province of Andalusia; so that within the same 
le number of the sufferers was computed at two thousand 

a still greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand 

a term which must not be understood by the reader to signify 
a pardon or amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital 
if ei-ior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total 

property, and not infrequently imprisonment for life. 1 

>& diffuses the two thousand capital executions over several years. He sums up 
ties of the Holy Office in the following gentle terms: "The church, who is the 
nd tlie fountain of charity, content with the imposition of penances, generously 
any who do not deserve it ; while those who persist obstinately in their errors, 
soiled on. the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to "be put to the 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others to 
France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed from the decisions of the 
Holy Office to the sovereign pontiff. 1 Sixtus IV appears for a moment 
to have been touched with something like compunction, for he rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. 
But these feelings, it would seem, were but transient ; for in 1483 we find 
the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the confiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in 
the great work of purification by an audacious reference to the example 
of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his kingdom on earth by the 
destruction of idolatry. 

The Spanish or " Modern " Inquisition established 

In the course of the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and clothing him 
with full powers to frame a new constitution for the Holy Office (August 2nd 
and October 17th, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, the 
Spanish or Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of history 
or romance, which for three centuries extended its iron sway over the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. 

Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first two Sundays 
in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a sacred duty on all who 
knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy to lodge information 
against him before the Holy Office ; and the ministers of religion were 
instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of parent, child, 
husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous as well as signed, were 
admitted ; it being only necessary to specify the names of the witnesses, 
whose testimony was taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards 
read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force 
themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. 

Not the least odious feature of the whole was the connection established 
between the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were the uniform penalties of heresy, were 
not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer until they had first discharged 
the expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, incident to the 
Holy Office. The most humane provisions were constantly evaded in prac- 
tice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingeniously multiplied 
that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some censure. Not 
more than one person, says Llo rente, in one or perhaps two thousand processes, 
previous to the time of Philip III, received entire absolution. So that it 
came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted were at least singed : 

" Devant r Inquisition, quand on vient a fube, 
Si Von ne sort roti, I'on sort au moins jlambe" 

torture, and condemned to the flames. Some miserably perish, bewailing their errors, and invoking 
the name of Christ, while others call upon that of Moses. Many, again, who sincerely repent, 
she, notwithstanding the heinousness of their transgressions, merely sentences to perpetual 
imprisonment. 1 ' 

1 Bernaldezcc states that guards were posted at the gates of the city of Seville in order to 
prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which indeed was forbidden under pain of 
oeatn. The tribunal, however, had greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting 
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f the Italian Bible, and to check the introduction of evangelical 
In thu Netherlands, where the Inquisition was first introduced in the 



Humvnth eentnry, it beeame a terrible weapon in t 
Unn^ } u IfrJl, Charles V passed a rigorous edi 



the time of the Reforma- 
rigorous edict against heretics, and 

p^nt I'd Knin/, van der Hulst inquisitor-general. In 1525 three inquisitors- 
:., r ;ijr;il were appoiuted^iu 1537 the number was increased to four, and in 
iu'. was appointed for each of the provinces. According to Grotius, a 
ii thousand victims died under Charles V; according to the prince of 
' M\V thousand. Both computations are probably too large. Under 
II the inquisitors developed the most zeal; and the duke of Alva, in 
appointed tho Bloody Council, which proceeded with unheard-of cruelty 
those whose wealth excited their avarice, or whose heresy aroused 
1 i-r suspicion. In lf>7;5 Alva was recalled ; and three years later the prov- 
iuov; eonrludet! the League of Ghent, whose fifth article abolished the edicts 
against heresy.- 

Turtuiv, lasted as late as 1817 in Spain, where Van Halen suffered it, not- 
^ it hst muling the papal bull of 181(5 ; and, according to Mackenna,* it lasted 
in Spanish Aiueriea until 1HOU. 

In etuielusiun it. is possible to present a fairly accurate total of the ruinous 
NV, rrp t f tin*. Inquisition. The historian Llorente* accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible task of unearthing the records. He was a Spanish priest, and 
inm ITS,"* was an ofiieer of the inquisition in its then milder form. In 1808 
in* In-rame a 1 Jonaparl 1st, and was concerned in the suppression of monastic 
nit*rs. 1'he, arehives wc.ns at his disposal, and he studied them thoroughly. 
Uf ilrtl to Kntnee on tho Restoration in 1814, and there brought out his 
iiM.innnental work in Kreneh. His life was not safe even there, and he suf- 
t" n-! mueh perseeution. His work has been convicted of many faults, but 
U"t of dishonesty, and his conclusions may be quoted with a reasonable 
<.f 



n of the Victims of tlie Inquisition 

In summing up, it appears that the Spanish Inquisition, during the first 
"hu*rn ji'urs^of its (^xistene-e under Torquemacla, condemned 8,800 persons 
rp!-risirin the, flames, <>,f>00, dead or fugitives, to be burned in effigy ; and 

L>ed different pains and penalties upon 90,004 who were reconciled; 
A in"- a total of 10;V-JS I victims. I propose to take each tribunal separately 
id'tnVlaee, the number of victims as low as circumstances will permit. 

\\Yiv I <nntled by tho autos da ft of the Inquisition of Toledo and Sara- 
(r -;-i I in'A triple the nninber of victims, for in eight years alone 6,841 
riv puuisluMl by (he, inquisitors of Seville, which is at the rate of 792 a 
.-tr not inelucli'n- the, many victims of other autos da ff which I have 
a\,M mentioiKMl, but of which I cannot find the reports. Saragossa shows 

,un,t similar results, and if the same is assumed of the other tribunals the 
, M I' would be twin* as much again as by my reckoning. But I do not wish 
/iriv^ aavune -rounds for saying that I have tried to exaggerate the evil. 

''Hir srrond'Veneral inquisitor was Diego Deza, a Dominican, tutor to 
h,. priii*-" uf Aslurias, Don Juan, bishop of Zamora, Salamanca, Jaen, 
/,.,!, ,! ;l , and Jinally aivhhishop of Seville. Hfe held the office from the 
; : n a,, of Mil to the. end of 150(5, when he resigned it by order of king 
: % .,i n;uui V, ivirrnl, if (Sastile. In Ids time there were the same twelve 
nUu ui.s iu UH. puninstila w in the time of his predecessor; therefore I 
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reckon only 208 burned, 104 burned in effigy, and 4,057 subjected to j\ 

penances, making a total of 4,369 victims a year. This number, multiplied 
by eight makes the number of victims in his time, 1,664 of the first class, 832 
of the second class, and 32,456 of the third class ; a total of 34,952 victims. 

The third general inquisitor was the cardinal-archbishop Francisco Xitne- f 

nes de Cisneros, a Franciscan. He held the office from the year 150T until 
the 8th of November, 1517, when he died. During that time there was 
a separate office of general inquisitor of Aragon which was first held by 
Juari Enguera, a Dominican, bishop of Vique. He died in 1513 and was 
succeeded by Luis Mercader, a Carthusian, who upon his death on the 1st of 

June, 1516, was succeeded by Cardinal Adriano de Florencio, then dean 
of Lobania, tutor of Charles V, afterwards bishop of Tortosa, and ultimately * 

sovereign pontiff (Adrian VI). In 1513 Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros 
created a tribunal of the Inquisition for the bishopric of Cuenca and its 
districts, separating them from the jurisdiction of Murcia in 1516 ; another ^ 

for the fortress of Oran in Africa, and another for America in the island of 
Cuba. We will leave the two last out of our calculations, as well as those 
of Caller in the island of Sardinia, and of Palermo in Sicily. 

The twelve former tribunals of the peninsula produced, according to the 
inscription in Seville, with the modification adopted, 208 burned, 104 burned 
in effigy, 4,057 subjected to penances, a year, making from the year, 1507 to 
151 3 inclusive a total of 1,456 of the first class, 728 of the second class, and 
28,399 of the third class. 

The tribunal of Cuenca was established in 1514, and according to my 
method of computation I assign to it 200 of the first class, 200 of the second, 
and 1,700 of the third, which added to the 208, 104, and 4,057 of the other 
twelve tribunals gives a total for that year of 408, 304, and 5,757. In 1515, 
the tribunal of Cuenca is counted as one of the old tribunals, with only 16 
of the first class, 8 of the second, and 312 of the third, which added to the 
total of the other tribunals amounts to 224, 112, and 4,369. In 1516 and 
1517, the result is similar. The total of the eleven years during which 
Ximenes de Cisneros was general inquisitor is 2,536 burned, 1,368 burned in. 
effigy, and 47,263 penitents, 51,167 in all. I 

Cardinal Adriano, bishop of Tortosa, was the fourth general inquisitor. | 

He was appointed at the beginning of March, 1518, and though he was *V 

elected pope on the 9th of January, 1522, he had no successor as head 
of the Holy Office until the end of 1522 ; for Adriano issued the bulls on 
the 10th of September of that year, fourteen days before his death. For this 
reason the number of tribunals in the peninsula was not increased for six 
years, but in America one was established at Puerto Rico for the West 
Indies in 1519. ^ 

According to the inscription in the castle of Triana, in the thirteen tribu- 
nals of our continent there were every year 224 persons burned, 112 burned 
in effigy, and 4,369 subjected to penances; consequently the total for the six ' 

years was 1,344 of the first class, 672 of the second class, and 26,214 of the 
third class ; 28,230 victims in all. 

The fifth general inquisitor was Cardinal Alfonso Manrique, successively 
bishop of Badajoz and of Cordova, and archbishop of Seville. In 1524, he 
ordered the inscription which has guided our calculations for the preceding 
years to be placed in the castle of Triana in Seville. In this same year the tri- 
bunal of Granada, which had been established the year before, began to exer- 
cise its functions. Although the number of those punished as Judaical * 
heretics was diminished, there was no Jack of victims, their places beino- sup- ^ 
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uie Mohammedan Moriscop<? T nth .,, i a j 
*, aucl that of other crimiS was oS T? t S d ? mit ? s ' whose 
VII Mam-iaup rl;^ I'T, oo , fided * the ln quisitors by 
Xds ot^Ton ^ . ? f September, 1538, having 



thirteen trilvm-i^i " 4-1 ~* T 7 ~" ~" wt * a - wj - ^^ victims, xiiere were 

I'lvin* hvthe frffJS r?TS ala '. two , inth e adjacent islands, and nmlti- 

ij-st HW 1 10? **?? y , Mannque's ministry there were 2,250 of the 

i i vi^l d 2 5 f thC S6COnd lass ' and U ' 250 of the third class a total of 



;. 1 ;;^e continues thus his record from inquisitor to inquisitor through 
m ics. We shall omit these till we reach the last years of the Holy 



afJ^S bish P f Salamanca, was general inquisitor 

ix -i 1 mi i "I i' He 1 exerc ^ ed ^8 function until he died" which 

n " mr o n^ if* at ? Ut 1 J 83 ' In his time ^ere were 2 burned, 

i vi i n . e ? gyi lb cond ^ mned to public penances, and very many in 



. , ry many n 

Vi i-i , S intf liy r A" co ^ s S ation - M 7 departure from Madrid for 
\ alem a, on the 10th of August, 1812, since which I never returned to court, 
prpvnh'ci me from completing this catalogue with the exact dates, but the 
substance <>E my narrative is most exact. The last victim who perished in 
th.j lljunos was a leata of Seville, on the Tth of November, 178L She was 
i-nnciuiniuul tor having a compact and illicit personal intercourse with the 



e 

Jtyvil, am for impenitent denial of the offence, according to the trial. Her 
nio would have been spared had she pleaded guilty to the crimes of which 
sin? was accused. 



Augustin Rubin de Cevallos, bishop of Jaen, knight of the 




) public penances, and many in secret but without infamy or 
i. ^ Forty-second, Manuel Abad-y-la-Sierra, bishop of Astorga, 
nreh bishop of Selimbra and general inquisitor, appointed in 1792. He 
rexi<jfn<'d in 1794 by order of Charles IV. In his time 16 were condemned 
to public and many to private penances; no one was burned. Forty- 
thinl, Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, was 
appointed general inquisitor in 1794, and resigned by order of Charles IV in 
1 TUT. I n his time 14 were condemned to public and many to private penances ; 
no one. \va,s l)iirned. 

Fort -y -fourth, Ramon Josef de Arce, archbishop of Burgos and of Saragossa, 
patriarch of the Indies, councillor of state, general director of the Royal 
University of Madrid, and knight of the grand cross of the royal order of 
Charles I IF. He was general inquisitor from 1798 to 1808. In his time 
tiO \vere, condemned to public and many to private penances, without infamy 
or (Confiscation of goods. One effigy was burned at Cuenca, but no one was 
burned in person, for though sentence was pronounced against the curate of 
Ksco, t he general inquisitor and supreme council refused to confirm it, in order 
to prevent its execution. Recapitulation : burned in person, 31,912 ; burned 
in rlligy, 17,659; condemned to severe penances, 291,450; total, 341,021. 

NfydosigTi is to calculate the number of victims at the lowest figure pos- 
sihle/aml I am convinced that from the year 1481, when the tribunal was 
established, until the end of the reign of Philip II, the numbers were much 
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more than I have stated, considering the records of the tribunals of Toledo 
and Saragossa, which did not notably exceed the rest. If we were to add 
the victims punished by the tribunals of Mexico, Lima, Cartagena de las 
Indias (Cartagena in Colombia), Sicily, and in the galleys at sea, the num- 
ber would be incalculable. Still more so were we to count the victims which 
resulted from the attempts to establish the Inquisition in Naples, Milan, 
and Flanders, for all these belonged to Spain, and felt the influence of the 
Spanish tribunal. How many died in their beds of illness caused by the 
infamy which fell upon them through the condemnation of their relations? 
No possible calculation could include all this misery.^ 

EFFECTS AND INFLUENCES OF THE INQUISITION 

Geddes,2 in 1714, made this contemporary observation, and his point 
should not be forgotten in an estimate of the far-reaching evils. "By this 
list we see what a terrible havoc is made by the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
especially among the trading people, to the great diminution both of its 
stock in trade and of the number of its current and expert merchants. For 
though there were but four persons burned this year in Lisbon by the Inquisi- 
tion, there were above threescore undone by it. Anyone of a family's 
being taken up by the Inquisition goes a great way towards ruining it, filling 
them with such horrors as drive them into countries that are out of the 
reach of the Inquisition." 

A recent writer, a churchman, Dean Kitchin/Z has said: 
"The hand of the Holy Office was outstretched against all; no lofty 
dignity in church or state, no eminence in art or science, no purity of life, 
could defend from its attacks. It is said to have threatened Charles V and 
Philip II; it persecuted Archbishop Carranza, head of the church in Spain; 
destroyed De Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro; it smote Galileo, murdered 
Giordano Bruno, attacked Pico di Mirandola, and even is said to have 
threatened Caesar Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with the 
Jesuits, the Inquisition made war on books and learning, religious or secular 
alike; we have seen how baleful was its effect in earlier days on literature 
and art in Provence, and in the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material 
well-being of Spain. ' In the love of Christ and his maid-mother,' says Queen 
Isabella, ' I have caused great misery, and have depopulated towns and dis- 
tricts, provinces and kingdoms.'" # 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE INQUISITION (c. J. HEFELE) 

The word inquisition with the original signification of an ecclesiastical 
court of faith, was later applied to a state institution which, on account 
of its real or alleged harshness, has become a by-word in Europe for every- 
thing horrible. There is no doubt that an ecclesiastical court of inquiry 
existed among the Christians from the beginning, but it is equally certain 
that in the earliest times the penalties for heresy were only ecclesiastical and 
clerical without any civil effect. The case was altered when Emperor Con- 
stant me appeared as both the protector and the secular arm of the church * 
for which reason he considered it necessary to exile the heretics, who were 
threatening the church with danger, in order to put them out of the way of 
doing harm. More severe punishments than exile were first inflicted upon 
the Catholics by the Anans when their co-religionists Constantius and Valens 
occupied the throne. The former introduced the practice of imprisoning the 
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rthodox, the latter of drowning them, and Arian princes in the later Germanic 
ingdoms always exercised violence towards those of different faiths. 

The connection of church and state was made much closer by the great 
heocratic idea, emanating from Gregory VII, which aimed at the bringing 
ogether of all peoples of the Occident into one theocratic union, the protector 
f which was to be the pope, in the name of God; but the members of which 
ould naturally be only those who belonged to the church. From this stand- 
joint, heretics necessarily appeared as criminals of state because, through 
heir wrong teaching, they rebelled against God as the king of the theocratic 
mlon: hence the civil codes of the middle ages punished heresy with death. 
Whereas, after the time of Constantine the Great, the civil punishments 
>f heretics were inflicted by the secular rulers, the decision as to whether a 
>erson was a heretic or not, was from the very beginning made by the bishops 
ind synods . Hence, if we wish to get at the fundamental idea of the Inquisition, 
hat it was a seeking out and a punishing of heretics, we must say that, in the 
ormer sense, it has existed since the time of the apostles; and, in the latter, 
iince that of Constantine the Great. The actual Inquisition had its beginning 
n the great synod of Toulouse in 1229. Soon after this synod in southern 
France, we meet especially appointed inquisitors in Italy. Here also heresy 
lad ravaged widely and had become so dangerous that even Emperor Fred- 
erick II, who is the last person one could accuse of bigotry, immediately upon 
lis coronation and repeatedly afterwards uttered the death penalty against 
leretics. Gradually the episcopal inquisition became changed into a Domini- 
can inquisition and was introduced into nearly all the countries of Europe. 
Jn the Pyrenaean peninsula likewise, which is here our main subject of interest, 
t came into Castile, Navarre, and Portugal, as well as into Aragon. Castile 
^as to become the home of the " New Inquisition/' as Llorente* calls it, more 
correctly of the Spanish Inquisition, the direct impulse to which was given by 
i peculiar condition which existed nowhere else than in Spain. 

Already in the first centuries after the birth of Christ, the Jews in Spain 
lad become so numerous and powerful that they began to think of Judaising 
:he whole land. Hence it came about that the synod of Eliberis (303-313), 
in old Spanish city in the vicinity of which the later Granada is said to have 
oeen built, passed a resolution that in the future no Christian landholder was 
:o let his fields be blessed by Jews. On the other hand there was no lack of 
attempts on the part of the old Visigothic kings in Spain to force the Jews to 
oecome Christians; but this was forbidden by the fourth council of Toledo, 
in its 57th canon, with the words : " Hereafter no Jew may be made to accept 
Christianity by force, but those who are already converted, even though it 
was by force, since they have already received the holy sacraments, must keep 
their faith and may in no wise blaspheme or despise it." 

Much more dangerous than the real Jews were those who were seemingly 
converted to Christianity and whose numbers had increased enormously after 
the persecutions at the end of the 14th century. While the former had seized 
upon a large part of the national wealth and the Spanish commerce, the latter 
threatened both the Spanish nationality and the Christian religion, since these 
disguised Jews on the one hand invaded clerical offices and even occupied 
episcopal chairs, while on the other they attained high civil honours, married 
into all noble families and used all these connections, together with their 
wealth, to bring about the victory of Judaism over Spanish nationality and 
over the Christian faith. Many laymen as well as churchmen recognised the 
danger threatened by the Jews and were convinced that something must be 
clone by the government, for which reason repeated requests were made to 
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Ferdinand and Isabella to take measures against the disguised Jews: it was 
against them that the inquisition was directed later, but never against the 
real Jews. 

Soon after Ferdinand and Isabella had decided to introduce the Inquisition 
into Castile, Pope Sixtus IV, on November 1st, 1478, gave the ecclesiastical 
permission and allowed the two rulers to appoint two, or three clerical digni- 
taries, secular or regular priests, to question and to punish heretics. Two 
royal inquisitors were now appointed for Seville on the strength of the papal* 
bull. In this step we have the beginning of the New or the Spanish state 
inquisition which differs principally from the ecclesiastical institution of the 
same name in the fact that the persons intrusted with the examination and 
the punishment of heretics whether they were clericals or laymen appeared 
not as servants of the church but as state officials who received their appoint- 
ment and instructions from the ruling princes. 

There was a second political reason why the Spanish monarchs in every 
way should have favoured an institution which, while appearing to be ecclesias- 
tical, was almost continually accused and fought by the heads of the church, 
by the popes and bishops. With the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
transition began from the old state to the new, from the Germanic to ^the 
abstract and absolute. In the old state the central or royal power was limited 
by three comparatively free corporations, the nobility, the clergy, and the 
municipalities, and this the more so as these estates were closely connected 
with powers abroad, the clergy with Rome, the nobility and municipalities 
with their foreign peers, so that the union of the state within itself and there- 
with the superiority of the throne was not a little hindered. In both Castile 
and Aragon the inquisition was the most effective means of bringing all sub- 
jects, especially the clergy and nobility, under the power of the throne, and 
of perfecting the absolute authority of the sovereign. 

Hence it was that it was precisely the two higher estates which most hated 
the Inquisition and which were persecuted as its enemies more often than the 
heretics; it was also principally the prelates who were soon involved in 
numerous suits with the new tribunals. The popes also could not fail to see 
that the Spanish Inquisition served the political absolutism much more than 
it did ecclesiastical purism, and hence they tried to intercept its growth in the 
same degree that they had promoted the old ecclesiastical inquisition. 

This state character of the Spanish Inquisition has also been fully recog- 
nised by the more exact historical investigation of modern times, and even 
Ranke mm has expressed himself to the same effect as follows: "We have a 
celebrated book concerning it (the Inquisition) by Llorente, fc and if I make 
so bold as to say anything in disagreement with such a predecessor let this be 
an excuse, that that so well informed author wrote in the interest of the 
Alfrancesados of the Josephinian government [i.e. the Gallicising faction sup- 
porting King Joseph Bonaparte]. In their interest he opposes the liberties of 
the Basque provinces, although the latter can hardly be denied. In the same 
interest he sees in the Inquisition also a usurpation of clerical power over state 
authority. If I am not mistaken, however, from the very facts which he 
relates it appears that the Inquisition was a royal court, but one provided with 
clerical weapons/' 

Guizot^ agrees with this opinion in the words: "It (the Inquisition) was 
at first more political than religious, and destined to maintain order rather 
than to defend the faith." 

That the Portuguese Inquisition also was always regarded by the govern- 
ment itself as a state institution is shown by an ordinance dated March 20th, 
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* J hC i Su 1Uis ^\ on is of ten i ud S ed according to standards of the 19th instead 
ol tne loui and 16th centuries, and hence it is judged incorrectly. Whereas 
during tne past hundred years it has been the tendency to regard wrong 
believers and unbelievers of all kinds as the most educated and the noblest 
citizens, the inquisition on the contrary was based on the mediaeval view that 
erring m religion was high treason and that only the advocate of the state 
religion could be a safe and trustworthy citizen. It is natural that the up- 
holder ot one standpoint cannot possibly judge impartially, events which 
have arisen Irom the other, unless in giving his judgment he Is able to trans- 
port hunselt Irom Ms own time into the other and into its views. 

^This is done by every true historian. But the Inquisition is a subject 
which has been most discussed and described by those who give mere phrases 
instead of investigations, mere arbitrary statements instead of critical exami- 
nations, mere romantic descriptions instead of objective judgments, and who 
try to replace a lack of knowledge by so called liberally-minded phrases. 
People ^of this sort do not remember that the principle, cujus est regio, illius 
et religio, 1 on which the whole Inquisition rests, was universally recognised in 
olden times, and. was so little questioned that Protestants especially upheld it 
and put it into execution. 

For example in the palatinate, when the Kurfiirst Frederick III, who had 
been a Lutheran until then, went over to Calvinism in 1563, he compelled all 
congregations in his land to take the same step, and exiled everyone who 
would not accept the Heidelberg catechism. Thirteen years later, in 1576, 
his son Ludwig restored the orthodox Lutheranism, drove out the Calvinistic 
preachers and teachers, and forced his dependents to become Lutheran again. 
The Religious Peace of the year 1555 gave every government the power of 
giving its dependents the alternative of accepting the religion oH-he sovereign 
or of emigrating, upon paying a certain sum, just as was done in Spain with 
the Jews and Moors; and it is a well-known fact that the Reformation owed 
its spread in Germany in large measure to this lenient Spanish alternative. 

Furthermore, in judging the Inquisition it is often forgotten that the penal 
code of that time was much more severe and sanguinary than that of the 19th 
century. Many a trespass which is now atoned for by a slight penalty had at 
that time to be paid for with blood; and the criminal code of Charles \ of the 
year 1532 is a most speaking witness for the severe criminal justice of the 
period out of which the Spanish Inquisition grew. Also the Carolina, tor 
example, inflicts punishments on body, life, and limb for blasphemy of God 
and of the Blessed Virgin (CVI); and witches are punished with death 



it must also not be overlooked, in judging the Inquisition, that the death 
penalty for heresy was not peculiar to it alone, but was common at that time 
to all lands and confessions. The reformer Buzer said of Michael fcervetus, 
in the public pulpit at Strassburg, that he deserved the most humiliating 
&ath on account of his article against the Trinity. And that tins was not 
merely a strong figure of speech of the Reformers is shown two decades later 

[' This may be roughly translated "The man that rules the region, rules also its religion."] 
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by Calvin, when on October 27th, 1553, he had that very " heretic " slowly 
burned to death at Geneva. That there may remain no doubt that the Pro- 
testants of that time wished to punish heresy with death, the "gentle" Me- 
lanchthon wrote on this subject to Calvin, 

"I have read thy article, wherein thou hast refuted in detail the terrible blasphemies of 
Servetus and therefore I thank the Son of God who has given thee the victory in this thy struggle. 
The church is greatly indebted to thee for it, now and in all future time, ^wholly agree with 
thy opinion and claim that your highness (eure Obrigkeit) has acted wholly in accordance with 
justice in executing a blasphemous person after a regular examination." 

In addition I will note that Theodore Beza also wrote an article De Jiereticis 
a magistratu civilipuniendis and that many others besides Servetus, as Valen- 
tine Gentilis, Bolsec, Carlstadt, Griiet, Castellio, the councillor Ameaur, and 
others, could convince themselves through imprisonment, banishment, and 
death that in the Protestant church there was no milder an inquisition than 
in Spain. This is acknowledged even by many Protestants, as for example 
by Prescott in his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But we do not need to go back to the 16th century or even to consider the 
terrible mistreatment of the Catholics in England, 1 in order to discover coun- 
terparts to the Spanish Inquisition among the Protestants. A remarkable 
case of this kind from the eighteenth century is related by Pfeilschifter : In the 
year 1724 at Rendsburg a young soldier, because he had wished to make a 
compact with the devil, as an act of royal favour was merely beheaded. Even 
more recently, e.g. in the year 1844, on the third of April the painter J. 0. 
Nilson in Sweden was banished on account of " apostasy from the Lutheran 
faith and of going over to a mistaken religion " (the Catholic) and was declared 
to have forfeited all civil rights and rights of inheritance; this decision was 
confirmed by the highest court of the land in the year 1845. The unfortunate 
Nilson died in February 1847 at Copenhagen, in poverty. 

I say all this not in reproach but only to show that the Protestants also 
have recognised the sanguinary rule: "Deviation from the state religion is to 
be punished with death." If any one had any doubts as to the justice of this 
principle in the 16th and 17th centuries, it seems to me that these doubts 
should first have arisen in the minds of the Protestants, because their own 
apostasy from the church should have taught them to think more leniently of 
other apostates. 

Among the victims of the Inquisition the so-called witches and sorcerers 
held a considerable place, and it would be superfluous to expend many words 
in proving that these unfortunates were just as severely persecuted in Ger- 
many as in Spain and in just as sanguinary a fashion by Protestants as by 
Catholics. Not only a Torquemada, but also a Benedict Carpzov two hundred 
years later, erected a stake for burning witches. Even the reformer Beza 
reproached the French parliament for being too lax in seeking out witches, 
and Walter Scott acknowledges that the stronger Calvinism grew in England 
the moje numerous were the processes against witches. The Jesuit Frederick 
Spee of Langenf eld overthrew the belief in witches among the Catholics 
seventy years earlier than the Protestant Thomasius, and even in the year 

^ pThe reader will find full treatment of Protestant excesses in the histories of Germany, 
Switzerland, and England. The persecution of Catholics in England is discussed, in vol. XIJC, 
pp. 148-155, 159-161, 199-200, 354-355, 406-408, 444-453, including an account of tortures used 
m England during Elizabeth's reign, and a comparison of her cruelties with those of " Bloody 
Mary." As part of religious history, one should also note the persecutions inflicted on dis- 
senters by the Church of England, in Scotland and Ireland, as discussed in the histories of those 
countries.] 
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1713 the legal faculty of Tubingen condemned a witch to death; indeed just a 
year later than in Spain, was the last witch burned in the canton of Glarus by 
a reformed court, in 1782. 1 On the whole, a comparison of the German pro- 
cesses against witches with the workings of the Spanish Inquisition, could 
hardly be made to appear to the advantage of the former. 

Moreover it must not be forgotten with all this that the tribunal of the 
Inquisition always delivered only the sentence, that the accused was more or 
less, wholly or partly, or not at all guilty of heresy, blasphemy and the like. 
It itself never condemned to death though its decisions led to this penalty, in 
that the one found "guilty of heresy ;; by the Holy Office was turned over to 
the secular arm and by this, namely by the council of Castile, was led before 
the highest Spanish court for death or imprisonment. 

The Spanish Inquisition is often declared to be a product of the Roman 
doctrinal despotism, without attention being given to the fact that it was 
precisely the popes who were least inclined to this institution and who at 
nearly all times tried to limit it. Even Llorente,^ who can be accused of par- 
tiality to the popes no more than of a Jacobite partiality for the kingdom, 
shows this in almost innumerable instances and examples. 

Stories are told of the cruel torments and tortures which the unfortunate 
beings in the dungeons of the Inquisition had to suffer, but even the most 
gentle character must not forget that the torture was used in those days in all 
secular courts in all countries, that it even existed legally in many German 
states in the 19th century and did not go out of general use until about the 
middle of the 18th century, in the courts of inquisition at the same time as in 
the secular courts. Besides execution by fire, sword, quartering, the wheel, 
gallows, and water, the Carolina speaks of burying alive, of tearing with glow- 
ing tongs, of cutting off the tongue and ears, of hacking off fingers and the like. 
Of all these ignominious and painful punishments, however, the Inquisition 
knows nothing. Moreover, at a time when in all Europe prisons were dark 
damp holes and real graves, full of mould, filth, and pest-breeding smells, the 
Inquisition brought its prisoners, to use the words of Llorente^ into "well 
arched, light and dry rooms where they could make some movement." No 
more did any prisoner of the Inquisition, as again Llorente testifies, groan 
under the weight of chains, hand cuffs, iron neck bands etc., and Llorente tells 
of only one on whom fetters were put, in order to keep him from suicide. The 
prisoners were asked if the gaoler treated them well and good care was also 
taken of the sick. Special buildings, by the name of "penitence houses/' 
were erected for the prisoners for life and these were subject to vistation from 
time to tune. 

It has furthermore become customary to think of the Inquisition as an 
ever-threatening and never-satisfied catch-and-seize-institution, whose polyp 
arms greedily grasped the poor unfortunate at the least sign of suspicion. But 
this view, which has such a drastic effect in historical romances and in roman- 
tic histories is wholly wrong and mistaken and must be entirely abandoned, 
unless Llorente is to be accused of partiality for the Inquisition. In the first 
place, every tribunal of the Inquisition began its activity by promulgating a 
time of grace and proclaimed publicly that : " whoever is conscious of apostasy 
from the faith but within the fixed time will voluntarily come forth and do 
penance, shall be absolved in grace and protected from severe penalty. 77 After 

[ ir The reader will find in vol. XXIII page 177, a statement that a man was "swam for a 
wizard " in England in 1825. He should consult this same volume, pages 171-177, for an account 
of the witchcraft persecutions in the United States, at Salem, in 1692, and pages 177-178 for an 
account of the mutilation and execution of Quakers in Massachusetts.] 
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the expiration of the term, however, the severity of the law was to be exercised 
towards the apostates; but again and again were the times of grace renewed 
and lengthened. 

Further, the statutes of the Inquisition regarding young heretics deserve 
attention. "If sons and daughters of heretics/' so ordained Torquemada, 
" who have fallen into error through the teachings of their parents, and have 
not reached the age of twenty years, themselves apply to be taken back into 
favour, the inquisition shall receive such young people kindly, even if they 
should come after the time of reprieve, shall impose lighter penances upon 
them than upon grown persons and shall take pains that they receive instruc- 
tion in the faith and the sacraments of the Holy Mother, the church. 7 ' 

It is said that the least expression, often an innocent one, brought an un- 
fortunate into the prisons of the Inquisition. But the second great inquisitor, 
Deza, who is considered even stricter than Torquemada himself, issued the 
order on June 17th, 1500 that " no one may be arrested for trivial reasons, not 
even on account of blasphemy which was uttered in anger. 37 There was no 
inclination to take the testimony of any person who happened to make an 
accusation before the tribunal of the Inquisition; on the contrary Llorente 
himself tells of cases in which only repeated accusations against a person could 
move the inquisitors to action and they were very much inclined to ascribe the 
mad behaviour of many heretics to mental aberration. 

Wonderful stories are told of the incomes of the inquisitors, who are said 
to have condemned many only in order to enrich themselves from the confis- 
cated goods. It is true that the cause of justice is in a bad way when condem- 
nation is to bring a pecuniary profit to the judge and it would have been truly 
a dangerous and disreputable arrangement if the income of the inquisitors had 
depended on the number of those they condemned. Prescott (I, 287) would 
really like to make us believe that such was the case, but we know from 
Llorente that the confiscated goods of the condemned fell to the royal treasury, 
and that the Inquisition officers of all kinds had a fixed salary which they 
received quarterly. Hence it comes that Llorente accused the Spanish king of 
avarice and not the inquisitors, in which Ranke > m bears him out. 

Terrible is the picture which we make to ourselves of an auto da fe (actus 
fidei, i.e., " an act of faith 77 ) as if it were nothing else than an enormous fire and 
a colossal stewing pan, around which the Spaniards sat like cannibals, in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of the roasting and broiling of several hundred unfortu- 
nates, four or five times a year. But let me be allowed to state that in the 
first place an auto da fe did not consist of burning and killing but, in part, of 
the exculpation of those who^had been falsely accused and in part of the recon- 
ciliation of the repentant with the church, and there were even many autos 
da fe at which nothing burned but the candles which the penitent carried in 
their hands in token of the light of faith rekindled in their hearts. 

Furthermore it must not be overlooked that those who were condemned by 
the Inquisition were not only heretics, but also such as lived in polygamy 
priests and monks who had married, laymen who exercised clerical functions 
deacons who heard confessions and those who falsely gave themselves out to 
be commissioners of the Inquisition, which as we know from Gil Bias happened 
not infrequently. ^ 

r ! f k *ke little Protestant city of Nordlingen, as Soldan shows in his history 
of the witch processes, out of a total population of 6,000, not less than 35 
witches were burned in the four years from 1590 to 1594; this ratio, applied to 
Spam for four years, would give at least 50,000 witches, whereas Llorente him- 
self gives the number of those condemned to death by the Inquisition during 
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7 ^^^^.w^v^. VJ.AJ.J J.IUULL a svstem of 
in part rests on false premises. He himself , 
uy, and often describes the theory he has used in his < 
.orentes^ arbitrariness and injustice are most cle^v 
states explicitly that this archbishop 
_, that he removed bad officials, that he 
. . -i ; etc. Nevertheless, that does not hinder him 
just as many executions annually under Ximenes as under 
T \ both of whom he repeatedly accuses of the most 



t , t these observations we are still far removed from wishing to iustifv 

r l >o,nish Inquisition; on the contrary we would everywhere oppose the 
; - * <\ t a secular power to interfere with the conscience, but we wished to prove 
i tie institution of the Inquisition was not the outrageous monstrosity 
v * * " * 1 party passions and lack of knowledge have often made it out to be. 

Another Catholic View (Heinrich Briick) 

* > pinions differ as to the character of the Spanish Inquisition. A number 
"i *';<- liolars (Hefele<w>, GamsPP and others) claim that it was purely a state 
] " M t xition, whereas the Spanish writers emphasize its ecclesiastical character, 
* f IK >x it denying the great influence of the crown upon it. The correct view is 
i 1 uU >ly given by Rodrigo and Orti y Lara.w The former says (I, 276): 

Hu^ tribunals of the Holy Office had no secular character of themselves. 

I :< \v "were ecclesiastical, tribunals in respect to the cases which they judged 

' I in respect to the authority which created them. In respect to the royal 

1* *;ii,tion, however, which was granted to the judges, it may be said that 

. -y 1 ifxcl a mixed character." Orti y Lara expresses himself in like manner. 

* i < > r < ling to him (p. 27) , " the Inquisition united the papal sword of the church 
j i { 1 -1 10 secular sword of the king into one single sword." 

' PI 10 accusation that the Spanish Inquisition was unpopular is just as false 
I Iio statement that it caused the ruin of science and literature in Spain. 
I ii ilmes testifies (Protestantism/us and Katholicismus, I, 412, et seq.)j the 
f Ho lie kings fulfilled the universal wish of the people by establishing the 
.* 1 1 1 i tuition; the people were always in sympathy with it, whereas it was op- 
, *< I by the nobility and higher clergy. The decline of literary activity 

* * r< "over can not have been caused by the Inquisition for the reason that the 
I* i< i* age of Spanish literature coincided with the time when the Inquisition 
i ; irn full sway. The greatest theologians, philosophers, and poets, whose 

, rk -were approved by the Inquisition, lived at that time. Schools were 
i i 1 1 < led and classical studies diligently pursued. . . . . T 

< ) i xe of the chief accusations brought against the Spanish Inquisition is the 
i ? *r c cl extraordinary number of its victims. This accusation is based chiefly 

* fl 1 statements of Antonio Llorente^ But it needs only a nearer acquaint- 
V * with the character of this embittered free mason and with his proofs, to 

U-oive the incorrectness of his statements. Far from citing historical 
".Mitriciits he builds up his argument upon evident falsification, arbitrary 
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assumptions which are in wide contrast with the authorities, and ; as the Prot- 
estant Peschel" says (page 151), upon a "frivolous calculation from probabili- 
ties," so that he cannot be trusted in regard to his data. According to Gams PP 
(III, 274) the number of those executed for heresy during the whole period of 
the Inquisition was about four thousand, a. number not equal to that of the 
victims of the witch processes in Catholic and Protestant Germany.** 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF SPANISH HISTORY (711-1902 A.D.) 

THE KINGDOM OF ASTUBIAS ; AFTERWARDS CALLED OF OVIEDO, AND THEN 

OF LEON (711-1037 A.D.) 

711 Battle of the Guadalete and downfall of the Visigothic kingdom in Spain. The 

Moors spread over the peninsula. 
718 Pelayo (Pelagius) elected king by Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge in the 

mountains of Asturias. The Moors invade the district but are defeated at the cave 

of Covadonga and driven back. The Christians are left in peace to found the 

kingdom of Asturias. 
722 Leon taken by Pelayo. 

787 Fa vila, son of Pelayo, succeeds him. 

739 Alfonso I, the Catholic, son-in-law of Pelayo, greatly extends his territory ; acquires 

towns in Galicia, Lusitania, Leon, and Castile, and rules over Biscay and Navarre. 
757 Fmela I makes Oviedo his capital. The harshness of his rule rouses his subjects to 

revolt and they put him to death. 

768 Aurelio or Aurelius, nephew of Alfonso I, succeeds, and is followed by 
774 Silo, his brother, who removes his court to Pravia. 
778 Battle of Roncesvalles, in which the Spaniards ascribe the defeat of Charlemagne to 

Bernardo del Cai'pio, nephew of Alfonso II. 
784 Mauregato the Usurper, to whom was ascribed the promise to pay the Moors a 

tribute of one hundred damsels. 

788 Bermudo (Veremundo) I the Deacon is persuaded to accept the crown, but after 

three years resigns it. 

791 Alfonso (II) the Chaste establishes his court at Oviedo, and firmly establishes his 
kingdom. The stories of the exploits of his nephew, Bernardo del Carpio, are 
probably mere fables with a slight foundation of truth. 

842 Ramiro I. Revolts of the counts Nepotiano and Aldrete suppressed. The Northmen 
land at Corunna and ravage the district. Rarrdro defeats them and bums seventy 
of their ships. 

844 Supposed battle of Clavigo or Clavijo, in which Ramiro was said to have defeated the 
Moors with great slaughter by the aid of Santiago, who appeared in person on a 
white horse. 

850 Ordofio I fortifies his frontier cities and defeats the Moors in several conflicts, notably 
at Albelda, and successfully asserts his authority over his own nobles. Northmen 
defeated in Galicia. 

866 Alfonso (III) the Great. The beginning of his reign is disturbed by pretenders and 
other rebels. 

873 Navarre, which had maintained towards Asturias a fitful allegiance constantly dis- 
turbed by Frankish intrigue, is conferred on Count Sancho Ifiigo. Mohammedans 
frequently defeated by Alfonso, who advances his borders to the Guadiana. Leon 
becomes the capital. Battle of Zamora and defeat of the Mohammedans. 

907 Rebellion of Alfonso's son Garcia Nuiio Fernandez, count of Castile, and other nobles. 
The prince is imprisoned. Revolt in his favour. Alfonso abdicates and divides his 
territories amongst his three sons, Ordono receiving Galicia, Fruela Oviedo, and 
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910 Garcia the kingdom of Asturias. Alfonso successfully invades Mohammedan terri- 
tory. He dies soon after. Garcia makes Leon his capital and assumes the title of 
king of Leon. 

914 Ordofio II reunites Galicia with Leon. 

917 Alhange stormed and the garrison massacred by Ordono. Merida purchases peace. 

Further victories won by Ordono over the ftfohammedans. 

918 Abd ar-Rahman III defeated at San Pedro de Gorinaz. 

921 Battle of Val de Jimquera. Ordono and his Navarrese allies are defeated by Abd ar- 
Rahman, owing to the defection of the counts of Castile. They are seized and put to 
death. Ordono suppresses the rebellion to avenge them and defeats the Moors at liioja. 

923 Pruela II, brother of Ordono, elected to the throne. 

925 Alfonso IV. 

930 Abdication of Alfonso. He retires to a monastery. 

931 Attempting soon after to recover the throne, he is taken and blinded by his brother, 

Ramiro II. 
939 Battle of Simancas. Ramiro defeats Abd ar-Rahman III. Fern an G-onsalez and 

Diego Xunez, counts of Castile, revolt. They are subdued and imprisoned, but 

then restored to office. Fernan's daughter Urracais married to Ramiro *s son, who 

succeeds his father as 
950 Ordofio HI. His brother Sancho and Fernan Gonsalez revolt, and are aided by the 

Kavarrese. Ordono triumphs over them and quells a Galician revolt. 

955 Ordofio IV makes himself king by gaining* over the troops of 

956 Sancho (I) the Fat, who recovers his rights with the help of Cordovan troops. 

967 Ramiro III. 

968 The Northmen under Gundered invade and waste Galicia and great part of Leon 

during two years, till they are finally overthrown and destroyed by the count of 
Galicia and their vessels are burned. 
979 Almansor, regent of Cordova, collects an army against Leon and defeats 

981 Ramiro at Zamora and Simancas. 

982 Indecisive battle of Monterroso between Ramiro and the pretender Bermudo who on 

the death of Ramiro, succeeds as Bermudo or Verenmndo (II) the Gouty. His 
reign is occupied by continuous rebellions under Rodrigo Velasquez, Coiiancio 
Gonzalo Bermudez, and others, while Almansor constantly increases his territory' 
taking city after city, including Coirnbra, which he destroyed, Leon, whose f ortifi- 
cations he razed, Compostella, whence he carried off the gates and bells of the 
shrine of St. James. 
999 Alfonso V (under the regency of Gonsalvo). 

1002 Death of Almansor after his defeat at the perhaps fabulous battle of Calatanazar 
Order restored m the kingdom of Leon. The capital is rebuilt. Beneficial laws 
proclaimed. Sancho Garces, count of Castile, rebels. 

1021 Garcia succeeds Sancho as count of Castile. 

1026 Murder of Garcia at his marriage with the princess of Leon. The northern part of 

Castile annexed to JSiavarre. Alfonso invades Portugal and is killed at the siege of 

1027 B 1ei^ Bennudowins 
1037 Battle of Carrion. Bermudo slain in battle with Ferdinand I, kino- of 

^cognised as king of Leon, Galicia, and Asturias, in right 

EISE OF CASTILE (739-1037 A.D.) 



860 Rodrigo, count o Castile. 

866 Diego Rodriguez, Poreellos, count. 

882 Burgos founded. 

Gonzalo Fernandez. 

Nuno Fernandez. 

932 
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970 Garcia Fernandez, count. His son Sancho Garces rebels against him. The story of 
the infantes De Lara, their betrayal to the Moors, their murder and the vengeance 
taken by their half-brother Mudarra, belongs to this reign. 

995 The Cordovans defeat and capture Garcia. He dies of his wounds. Sancho Garces, 
count. 

1021 Garcia, count. * 

1026 Birth of Ruy, or Eodrigo Diaz de Bivar, called el Cid Campeador (the Lord Champion). 
Garcia betrothed to the daughter of Alfonso V of Leon with the promise of the 
title of king. Garcia murdered at the wedding. Sancho the Great of Navarre 
annexes the northern part of Castile and assumes the sovereignty of the whole in 
right of his wife, Muna Elvira, Garcia's sister ; and on his death his son 

1035 Ferdinand (I) the Great becomes king of Castile with the district between the 
Pisuerga and the Cea, which had been conquered from Leon by Sancho the Great 
and which Bermudo III attempts to recover, but is slain in the 

1037 Battle of Carrion. Ferdinand, as the husband of Bermudo's sister, succeeds to the 
kingdom of Leon, after a slight resistance from the population. 



KINGDOMS OF CASTILE AND LEON (1037-1156 A.D.) 

1037 Ferdinand (I) the Great, king of Leon and Castile. He establishes his capital at 
Leon ; confirms and adds to the laws of Alfonso V ; subdues the rebellious barons, 
and engages in a war with his brother Garcia III of Navarre, who at the 

1054 battle of Atapuerca is defeated and slain. 

1055 Ferdinand takes Cea and other fortresses from the Mohammedans. Viseu and Lamego 

taken (1057), and 

1064 Coinibra. The king of Toledo becomes a vassal of Leon. Valencia and Andalusia 

invaded by Ferdinand. On his death 

1065 Sancho II becomes king of Castile. Alfonso VI king of Leon and Garcia king of 

Galicia. Ferdinand's daughters, Urraca and Elvira, receive Zamora and Toro. 
1068 Battle of Golpejara on the Pisuerga. Alfonso defeats Sancho, but on the arrival of 
the Cid is in his turn defeated by Sancho. 

1071 At the battle of Valpellage Sancho defeats Alfonso VI and imprisons him in a 

monastery, whence he escapes to Toledo. Garcia then seizes the lands of Urraca, 

1072 but is attacked at Santarem by Sancho, who is at first defeated and taken prisoner, but 

afterwards released by the Cid. The Castilians in their turn defeat and capture 
Garcia, who is either held prisoner or made tributary. Sancho now besieges his 
sister Urraca in Zamora, but is assassinated before the walls. 

1073 Alfonso VI returns, is elected at Burgos, and acknowledged by Leonnese, Castilians, 

and Galicians, but an oath is exacted of his innocence of Sancho's death. The oath 
is administered by the Cid, who incurs Alfonso's lasting enmity. Garcia kept 
prisoner. 

1074 Expedition of Alfonso to aid the king of Toledo in resisting the king of Cordova. 

Alfonso invades Portugal, and makes several Mohammedan governors tributary. 
Marriage of the Cid and Ximena. 

1077 The Council of Burgos declines to accept the Roman ritual, but the supremacy of 
Rome is acknowledged by Alfonso. 

1081 The Cid banished for waging independent war against the king of Granada. He 
takes service with the Mohammedan ruler of Saragossa. 

10S4 Toledo is taken by Alfonso from Yahya ben Ismail after a siege of two years, and 
becomes the capital of the kingdom. Alfonso in return for its surrender promised 
to maintain Yahya in possession of Valencia, but failed to do so. 

1086 Battle of Zallaka. Yusuf, king of the Almoravids, comes to the aid of the Spanish 
Moors, and defeats the forces of Castile, Aragon, and Barcelona. Alfonso resumes 
the offensive. The Cid is said to have been active in all these wars : after being 
banished by Alfonso he carried on hostilities on his own account, and after his 
restoration to favour was foremost in the great siege of Toledo, after which he 
again waged war on his own account, subduing many Moorish chiefs, including the 
kings of Saragossa and Valencia. The latter being deposed and slain by a rival, 

1094 the Cid laid siege to the city and took it after a long and famous siege. He was in 

1100 his turn twice besieged there, and after his death (1099) the Moors regained possession. 

1108 Yusuf 's successor Ali inflicted a severe defeat on Alfonso in the battle of Ucles or 

Urcesia. 

1109 Urraca, daughter of Alfonso VI, succeeds to Castile and Leon. Her second husband 

Alfonso I of Aragon, el Batallador, is recognised as Alfonso VII of Castile and 
Leon, and assumes the title of emperor of Spain. Alfonso Raymond, Urraca's son 
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by her first marriage, inherits Galicia. Domestic quarrels and war between Urraca 

and her husband. A party declares for Alfonso Raymond, and after a long period 

of civil war and anarchy he is recognised on Urraca's death as 
1126 Alfonso (VII) Raymond (also called Alfonso VIII). Peace arranged between him 

and his step-father. 
1131 On the latter's death at Fraga the king of CastilS protects Aragon from the Moors, and 

occupies several Aragonese fortresses, which he only restores to Aragon as fiefs. 
1135 The rulers of Navarre, Barcelona, and Toulouse do Alfonso homage. He assumes the 

title of emperor of all Spain. War with Navarre and tbe count of Portugal. 
1140 Tourney of Valdevez. The Castilian knights defeated by the Portuguese. Alfonso 

Henriques of Portugal assumes the title of king. Alliance between Castile and 

Aragon for the partition of Navarre fails. 
1143 A formal treaty between Alfonso Raymond and Alfonso Henriques of Portugal 

recognises the latter as king of Portugal. 

11 46 Castile and Aragon come to the aid of the Almoravids against the Almoliads and 
1147 aided by the fleets of Pisa and Genoa take Almeida. The Christian frontiers are 

advanced to the Sierra Morena. 
1156 The knightly order of San Julian del Pereyro, afterwards called of Alcantara, founded 

to resist the Moors. 



TEMPORARY SEPARATION OF CASTILE AND LEON (1157-1230 A.D.) 

1157 Sancho III inherits Castile, and Ferdinand II Leon. 

1158 Alfonso (VIII) (III of Castile) the Noble succeeds Sancho III at the age of three. 

His minority is occupied by quarrels for the regency leading to civil war between 
the noble houses of Lara and Castro. Ferdinand of Leon also claims the chief 
power and invades the country, while the Navarrese seize several border fortresses. 

1169 Cortes of Burgos. The cities send representatives. 

1170 Anarchy finally ended by Alfonso's assuming the government himself when he con- 

cludes an alliance with Raymond, regent of Aragon, and marries Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry II of England. 

1175 Order of the knights of Santiago founded. 

1188 Alfonso IX of Leon succeeds Ferdinand II. Disputes and hostilities between him 
and the king of Castile. 

1195 The two Alfonsos make an alliance against the Moors, but are severely defeated at 
Alarcon, whereupon they make war on each other. 

1197 Peace between Leon and Castile consolidated by the marriage of Berengaria, daughter 
of Alfonso of Castile, to Alfonso of Leon. Pope Innocent III, who had already dis- 
solved^the king of Leon's marriage with Teresa of Portugal, excommunicates the 
sovereign of Leon, and lays the kingdom under an interdict. After a struggle 
of six years the king and queen separate, but their children are recognised as 
legitimate. War between the two Alfonsos. 

1212 Innocent III, aided by Alfonso of Castile, brings about an alliance of the Christian 
states in the peninsula and, in the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, they unite 
and inflict a crushing defeat on the Mohammedans. On this occasion the Spanish 
Christians were reinforced by large numbers of crusaders from abroad. 

1214 Henry I, a minor, succeeds Alfonso Ym of Castile. Berengaria is appointed regent 
but Alvaro Nunez de Lara contrives to supplant her, and rules in tyrannical fashion 
till the death of Henry in 1217, when Berengaria succeeds, but immediately abdicates 
in favour of her son, the heir of Leon. 

1217 Ferdinand (III) the Saint. His father, Alfonso of Leon, supported by Alvaro Nunez 
in vades^ Castile. The nobles rally round Ferdinand; Alvaro is taken, and peace 
made with Alfonso. l 

CASTILE AND LEON FROM THEIR PERMANENT REUNION TO THE ACCESSION 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (1230-1479 A.D.) 

1230 Mtircia is invaded by Ferdinand, who is besieging Jaen when he hears of his father's 
death. Berengaria persuades his half-sisters to waive their pretensions, and Ferdi- 
nand reunites the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. He continues his victorious 
career against the Moors, takes Cord^a, occupies Murcia and part of Andalusia 
(1235), and * 

1248 takes Seville. 
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1252 Alfonso (X) el Sabio (the Learned). Xeres de la Frontera, Medina Sidonia, and 
Cadiz pass into his hands. 

1254 Eleanor, the king's daughter, marries Prince Edward (Edward I) of England. 

1257 The king claims the duchy of Swabia, and having wasted large sums in fruitless 
endeavours to secure election to the German Empire, he replenishes his coffers by 
debasing the coinage, persecuftng the Jews, and other arbitrary measures. 

1263 The Castilian rights over Algarve ceded to Portugal on the marriage of the Portuguese 
king with Beatrice, daughter of Alfonso el Sabio. Certain Castilian nobles make 
this an excuse to revolt, and demand redress of grievances and extraordinary privi- 
leges, which Alfonso weakly concedes. 

1275 Death of the king's eldest son, the infante Ferdinand de la Cerda. The cortes 
declare Ferdinand's brother Sancho the next heir, to the exclusion of Ferdinand's 
sons, the infantes de la Cerda, whose cause is espoused by their uncle, the king of 
France. 

1281 War between Alfonso and Sancho. The nobles rally round Sancho, who makes alli- 
ance with the kings of Aragon and Portugal, and declares himself king. The war 
is only concluded by the defeat of Sancho a few months before Alfonso's death. 
Alfonso is best known for the encouragement he gave to learning, and the impor- 
tant literary productions which bear his name some of his own work, and others 
compiled by his order. They include the code of laws called Las Siete Partidas 
(promulgated in 1258) ; the astronomical work called the Alfonsine Tables (drawn up 
in 1253) ; the Cronica General de Espana, a translation of the Holy Bible, and some 
poems. 

1284 Sancho the Great and the Brave (or Bravo). The reign is disturbed by the con- 
stant rebellions of the Laras and the king's brother Don Juan, and the infantes de 
la Cerda, aided by Aragon, and supported by France. 

1292 Alonzo Perez de Guzman the Good takes Tarifa from the Moors, and maintains it 
against the emperor of Morocco and Don Juan, refusing to surrender even to save 
his son whom. Juan murders before the walls. 

1295 The accession of Ferdinand (IV) el Emplazado (the Summoned) at the age of nine, 
gives fresh impulse to anarchy. The Hermandad or brotherhood of citizens is 
formed to resist the lawless depredations of the nobles. The queen-mother, Maria 
de Molina, recognizes it, and opposes a bold resistance to rival pretenders and 
domestic and foreign enemies. 

1801 She obtains the papal recognition of her marriage, and of the legitimacy of Ferdi- 
nand IV, but nevertheless the struggles with turbulent barons continue during the 
remainder of the reign. 

1305 Treaty of Campillo puts an end to the struggle for the succession. Ferdinand begins 
to reign in his own name. 

1310 Trial of the Templars at Salamanca. Their solemn acquittal does not prevent the 
suppression of their order in Castile as elsewhere. 

1312 Mysterious death of Ferdinand, as was said, by the judgment of God. Alfonso XI, 
an infant, succeeds. Return of anarchy in the struggle for the regency. 

1315 The regency divided between the infantes Pedro and Juan, the king's uncles. 

1319 Both regents slain in battle with the Moors. 

1320 Don Juan Manuel assumes the regency. Civil wars with rival claimants. 

1324 The king assumes the government, but fails to restore order. He murders Iris cousin, 

Juan el Tuerto, and lay repudiating his own wife, daughter of Don Juan Manuel, 

provokes the latter to rebellion. 
1328 Right of the cortes to a voice in important affairs of state recognised by the king. 

He undertakes for himself and successors to impose no tax without the consent of. 

the cortes. 

1339 Abul Hakam, emir of Fez, arrives in Spain with a large army. Alfonso aided by 

troops from Aragon and Portugal defeats him in the great 

1340 Battle of Salado. Abul Hakam lees to Africa. 
1344 Algeciras taken by Alfonso after a long siege. 

1350 Death of Alfonso by the Black Death at the siege of Gibraltar. It was to pay for this 

war that the alcavala, a tax of one-twentieth on all sales of real property, was first 
granted. Alfonso XI patronised letters, and ordered the continuation of the Cronica 
of Alfonso X which was intrusted to a royal chronicler. The code of. Alfonso X 
was also brought into use in this reign. Pedro the Cruel. Leonora de Guzman, 
the late king's mistress, imprisoned and her sons driven into exile. 

1351 Murder of Leonora de Guzman and of Garcilasso de la Vega, adelantado of Castile. 

1352 Henry of Trastamara and Don Tello, Leonora's sons, revolt and form a league against 

1353 Pedro. The king marries Blanche de Bourbon, a French princess, but immediately 

forsakes her for Maria de Padilla, retaining Blanche a prisoner. 
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1354 Ferdinand Perez de Castro revolts in revenge for tlie king's false marriage with his 

sister Juana. The citizens of Toledo take arms for Blanche. Meeting at Toro 
between Pedro and his barons. Pedro consents to reinstate Blanche. 

1355 Pedro takes Toledo, imprisons Blanche at Siguenza, executes several rebels, and nias- 

sacres the Jewish merchants. The kingdom laid under an interdict. 

1356 Toro taken by Pedro from his mother. He nfassacres her partisans before her eyes. 

Pedro engages in a war with Portugal, in which many Castilian nobles join the 
foreigner. 

1358 Don Fadrique, grand-master of Santiago and son of Leonora de Guzman, slain by 
Pedro's own hand and his pai^tisans murdered. Murder of Don Juan, infante of 
Aragon. 

1361 Portuguese refugees delivered up to Pedro I of Portugal in exchange for Castilian s 

who had fled to Portugal, and execution of the persons surrendered. Blanche de 
Bourbon poisoned. 

1362 Maria de Padilla dies. Pedro declares her son his lawful heir. Abu Said, king of 

Granada, comes to ask Pedro's assistance and is robbed and murdered by him. 
13G3 The Black Prince (of Wales) concludes an alliance with Pedro the Cruel to meet a 
threatened invasion of Castile from France. The French, under Du Guesclin, unite 
with the party of Henry of Trastamara, who, supported by Aragon, claims Pedro's 
throne. 

1366 Battle of Borja. Sir Hugh Calverley, commanding the English Free Company under 

Du Guesclin, defeats the Castilians. and Henry is proclaimed at Calahorra. Flight 
of Pedro. Henry takes peaceful possession of Burgos and is crowned. Edward the 
Black Prince receives Pedro at Bordeaux and makes a treaty- with him which in- 
cludes Charles the Bad of Navarre. Edward engages to restore Pedro in return for 
the surrender of certain seaports. Charles promises the army a free passage through 
Navarre. The English advance guard cut to pieces at Arinez. 

1367 Battle of Navarre te, or Najera, and complete triumph of the English. Henry escapes 

to Aragon. Pedro celebrates his restoration by a series of murders. He evades his 
engagements with the Black Prince, and the latter withdraws his troops much 
reduced by famine and disease. 

1369 Henry returns, is welcomed by some cities and reduces others. Pedro makes alliance 
with Muhamnied V of Granada. The united troops fail to retake Cordova, and 
Muhammed retreats. Pedro on his way to relieve Toledo is invested in Montiel by 
Henry. In an interview between the brothers, a struggle ensues in which Henry 
stabs "Pedro to death. Henry II. The king of Portugal claims the throne of Cas- 
tile, which is also threatened by Navarre, Aragon, and Granada. 

1371 Anew Ordinance concerning the Administration of Justice regulates criminal procedure. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, claims the throne in right of his wife, Constanza, 
daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 

1372 Battle oS La Eochelle. Henry wins a naval victory over the English. 

1373 Lisbon besieged by Henry, and the king of Portugal forced to make peace. 

1379 Juan I makes alliance with France. 

1380 The Castilians sail up the Thames and destroy the English shipping. Ferdinand of 

Portugal offers John of Gaunt his alliance. 
13S1 The earl of Cambridge arrives in Portugal with a few followers, but after some righting 

in iCastile returns to England. 
1382 Beatrice, heiress of Portugal, marries Juan of Castile, but on the death of her father 

Ferdinand, her uncle Joao I usurps the Portuguese throne 

1385 and defeats Juan of Castile in a great battle at Aljubarrota, where the Castilians 

lose ten thousand men. 

1386 John of Gaunt lands in Galicia, is proclaimed king at Santiago, and with the 

1387 help of the king of Portugal takes several fortresses, but is driven to retreat by an 

outbreak of plague in his army. John of Gaunt resigns his claims in return for 
fiefs and money and the marriage of his daughter with Juan's eldest son, who 
receives the title of prince of Asturias, now first assigned to the heir of Castile. 
1390 Henry (III) the Sickly succeeds at the age of eleven. Disputes for the regency. 

1392 Persecution of the Jew r s. 

1393 Henry assumes the government himself. He has some success in restoring order, and 

ranges himself on the side of the people against the nobles. 
1401 The cortes of Tordesillas passes measures for reform of the judicial system. Embassy 

to Tamerlane or Tiirmr. 
1404 Conquest of the Canaries by Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman adventurer, with assist- 

ance from Henry, who grants him the title of king. 
1406 Juan II, one year" old, succeeds under the guardianship of his uncle Ferdinand the 

Just. Ferdinand restrains the turbulence of the nobles. 
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1408 Alvaro de Luna comes to court as a page and begins to exercise his influence over Juan. 
1412 Ferdinand accepts the crown of Aragon, but maintains his influence in Castile till his 

death (1416). 
1420 Henry, brother of Alfonso V of Aragon and Juan II of Navarre, desiring to marry 

Juan's sister Catalina, seizes the king and keeps him prisoner till he consents to the 

marriage. , 

1425 Alvaro de Luna, the king's favourite, made constable of Castile. 
1427 The nobles, jealous of his unbounded influence, league against him. He is exiled, but 

soon recalled. 

1429 New league against Alvaro. The kings of Navarre and Aragon invade Castile. 
1431 Battle of Higueruela and the defeat of the Moors by De Luna. His vigorous rule 

brings prosperity to Castile. 
1439 New league against De Luna, and civil war in which the kings of Aragon and Navarre 

join, 
1445 but are defeated by Juan in the battle of Olmedo. 

1453 The king, prompted by his second wife Isabella of Portugal, resolves on De Luna's 

death. He is seized, tried, and executed. 

1454 Henry (IV) the Impotent. His extravagance and neglect provoke the barons to 

unite against him and, after several unsuccessful attempts, compel him to set aside 
the infanta Juana, called La Beltraneja, and recognise his brother Alfonso as his 
heir. 

1465 Not content with this, at a solemn ceremony on the plain of Avila, they declare Henry- 
deposed and set up Alfonso as king. 

1468 A destructive civil war continues till Alfonso's death (1468), when his sister Isabella 

(the Catholic) refuses to take his place, and contents herself with recognition as 
Henry's heiress. 

1469 Isabella refuses to marry the heir of Portugal, and marries Ferdinand prince of 

Aragon. Henry's endeavours to secure Juana's succession produce further bloodshed. 

He bequeaths Castile to her in his will. 
1474 Henry IV dies, and Isabella (I) the Catholic has herself proclaimed queen of Castile. 

Ferdinand endeavours to assert his own claims as representative of the male line, 

but is induced to accept a carefully denned share in the government. The cause of 

Juana la Beltraneja is espoused by many Castilian nobles and by her uncle Alfonso V 

of Portugal, who proposes to marry her and invades Castile. 

1476 Battle of Toro and complete victory of Ferdinand and Isabella. The rebels submit. 
1479 Treaty with Portugal. Alfonso renounces Juana and she retires to a convent. Death 

of Juan II of Aragon. Ferdinand succeeds him as Ferdinand II. 

THE KINGDOM OF NAVARRE (711-1515 A.D.) 



Garcia Ximenes, first legendary king. Elected after the battle of Guadalete (711) to , 

defend the country against the Moors, from whom he recovers considerable territory. 
From him the Navarrese writers derive a series of kings who reigned during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, but they seem, like Garcia Ximenes himself, to be purely 
fictitious personages. During this period the district seems to have been subjected 
either to Asturias or the Frankish empire, probably the latter. 

778 Charlemagne invades Navarre and seizes Pamplona. On his return to France, after 

failing before Saragossa, his rearguard under Roland is attacked by troops from 
Spanish Gascony, including Navarre and other Spanish states, both Christian and 
Moor, and totally destroyed in the pass of Roncesvalles. 
806 Pepin, son of Charlemagne, receives the submission of the Navarrese and organises the i 

government, of the country. 'p 

836 Sancho Ifiigo, count (called by some, king) of Navarre. ' fc 

885 Garcia I. |i 

891 Moorish invasion. Garcia I is slain. Fortufto Garces rules during the minority of 

Garcia's son, Sancho Garces Abarca. 
905 Sancho (I) Garces Abarca. 

907 Pamplona besieged by the Moors during Sancho's absence in Gascony. Sancho relieves 
it after a rapid winter march across the Pyrenees and wins a great victory. Many 
victories won by Sancho over the Moors and the kingdom extended southwards. 

920 Sancho retires to a monastery. t , 

921 Abd ar-Rahman III invades Navarre and routs the combined forces of Navarre and f ; 

Leon at the Val-de-Junquera. The Navarrese under Sancho defeat Abd ar-Rahman's t 

forces on their return from a raid into Gascony. ',.< i 

925 Garcia (II), El Tembloso (the Trembler). ,/ 

?n 

!; 

iiii 
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951 The Icing of Navarre in alliance with Eernan Gonsalez, count of Castile, unsuccess- 
fully supports Sancho, prince of Leon, against the latter's brother, Ordono III of 
Leon. 

956 Castile invaded by Garcia, and Fernan taken prisoner. 

970 Sancho (II), El Mayor (The Great) . This king -was the most powerful sovereign of 
Christian Spain at this period. Besides fyeing master of Navarre, Sobrarbe, and 

1026 Aragon he conquered Castile after the murder of his brother-in-law, the Count Garcia 

1034 and won the eastern portion of Leon as far as the river Cea from Bermudo III. His 

second son Ferdinand married Bermudo's sister and heiress, and eventually became 
sovereign of Leon and Castile (1037) . The lordship of Ribagorza was also among 
Sancho's acquisitions. 

1035 Garcia III inherits Navarre and a small district on the south bank of the Ebro, while 

the rest of the dominions of Sancho the Great are divided among the latter's other 
sons. Bamiro, to whom Aragon had fallen, invades Navarre as Garcia is on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, but is driven back. Garcia then aids Ferdinand, who has sue- 

1037 ceeded to Castile, to triumph over Bermudo III of Leon. But when the latter's 
defeat and death give Ferdinand the kingdom of Leon, Garcia turns against his 
brother and allies himself with the emirs of Saragossa and Tudela. 

1051 Battle of Atapuerca. Garcia and his allies defeated and Garcia slain by Ferdinand, 
who annexes the Navarrese possessions south of the Ebro. Sancho III. 

1076 Murder of Sancho by his brother Raymond and his sister Ermesinda. The murderers 
expelled from the kingdom. The kings of Aragon and Leon dispute for the crown 
of Navarre. The king of Leon annexes Rioja. The king of Aragon becomes king 
of Navarre under the name of Sancho (IV) Ramirez. 

1094 Pedro (Pedro I of Aragon). 

1104 Alfonso (Alfonso I of Aragon). On his death without issue the Navarrese refuse to 
recognise his will bequeathing his kingdom to the knightly orders of St. John and 
the Temple, and elect 

1134 Garcia (IV) Ramirez, a member of the old royal house of Navarre, while the Aragonese 
prefer Alfonso's brother, Ramiro (I) the Monk. Alfonso (VII) Raymond of Castile 
and Leon, who assumes the title of emperor of all Spain, receives the homage of 
Garcia and Ramiro. Garcia becomes a feudatory of Ramiro. Alliance between 
Garcia and Alfonso, count of Portugal, against Alfonso Raymond. Alfonso Ray- 
mond invades Navarre. Garcia acknowledges his supremacy. 

1140 Alfonso Raymond makes alliance with Aragon for the partition of Navarre and again 
invades it, while Garcia invades Aragon. After both have won successes, Alfonso 
and Garcia make peace. 

1150 Sancho (V) the Wise. This king's reign is occupied with obscure and frequent hos- 
tilities with the neighbouring states of Aragon, Barcelona, and Castile. 

1176 The kings of Castile and Navarre refer their differences to Henry II of England. His 

1179 decision is not acted upon, but a later peace between them embraces the same terms. " 

1191 Berengaria, daughter of Sancho V, marries Richard I of England. 

1194 Sancho (VI) the Infirm. He makes alliance with Castile and Leon against the Moors. 

1195 Battle of Alarcon. Alfonso VIII of Castile defeated by Yakub Al-mansur. Quarrels 

amongst the allies. Sancho concludes an alliance with the Almohads, Alfonso of 
Leon takes Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay. Alliance of Navarre, Leon, Aragon, Cas- 
tile, and Portugal against the Moors, which leads to the defeat of a Moorish army 
under Muhammed an-Nasir in the 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1234 Thibaut I (Theobald or Teobaldo), count of Champagne, elected king. 

1239 Seventh Crusade led by Thibaut to Syria. On the defeat of a portion of the army he 
and the other French princes desert their comrades and return to Spain. 

1253 Thibaut II. 

1270 Eighth Crusade. Thibaut accompanies St. Louis to the Holy Land and dies on his 
way home. Henry Crassus. 

1274 Joan or Jeanne I succeeds at the age of four. The country reduced to anarchy by 
disputes between native factions and foreign princes respecting the disposal of her 
hand. 

1284 Joan marries Philip IV of France. 

1305 Louis Hutin (Louis X of France) succeeds Joan. 

1316 Philip I (V of France) succeeds, to the prejudice of the daughter of Louis Hutin. 

1322 Charles I^(IV of France), brother of Philip I, The Navarrese protest against this 
reassertion of the Salic law and on Charles' death the crown passes to Louis Hutin's 
daughter, 

1328 Joan II, with her husband, Philip II (count of fivreux), who at their coronation sign 
a convention securing the independence of Navarre. Massacre of the Jews. 
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1334: War with Castile. 

1343 Philip joins Alfonso XI of Castile in besieging Algeeiras and dies during the siege. 

1349 Charles (II) the Bad. His endeavours to recover the lordships of Brie and Cham- 
pagne and his murder of the constable of France lead to his imprisonment by the 
French king. He escapes and is subsequently pardoned. 

1361 Eeturn of Charles to Navarre. *Ie promises to aid Pedro the Cruel of Castile against 
Aragon. 

1366 Alliance of Charles with Edward the Black Prince of Wales to restore Pedro the 
Cruel. Charles plays fast and loose with the rival kings of Castile and seizes 
Salvatierra and Logrono for himself. 

1370 On the accession of Henry II Charles invades Castile. 

1371 Claims of Navarre to Champagne, Brie, etc., ceded to France in exchange for Mont- 

pellier. Charles makes peace with Henry II. 
1377 Charles accused of plotting to acquire domains in Gascony. His French possessions 

declared forfeited. The Castilians invade Navarre and besiege Pamplona. Charles 

makes alliance with the English and on their approach the Castilians retreat. 
1385 Charles accused of plotting to poison the French royal family. The last remains of 

his French possessions are seized. 
1387 Charles (III) the Noble. 

1403 Dukedom of Nemours granted to the king of Navarre. 
1425 Blanche, daughter of Charles the Noble, succeeds with her husband Juan of Aragon, 

He interferes constantly in the internal troubles of Castile, while Blanche governs 

peaceably during his absence. 

1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon in the absence of Alfonso V. 
1442 Charles of Viana succeeds to Navarre as regent on the death of his mother Blanche. 

The kingdom is distracted by two parties, the Beaumonts, partisans of Charles, and 

the Agramonts, partisans of his father Juan. 
1447 Juan marries Juana Henriquez and appoints his wife co-regent of Navarre. She 

quarrels with Charles. 
1452 Revolt of Charles. Birth of his half-brother Ferdinand (the Catholic). Battle of 

Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Charles is released and returns to 

Navarre, but finding his enemies too strong for him he withdraws to Naples. 
1458 Juan succeeds to the throne of Aragon as Juan II. Misunderstanding between father 

and son continues till 

1460 Charles negotiates for the hand of Isabella of Castile which was desired for his half- 

brother Ferdinand of Aragon. Charles is arrested by his father when Catalonia 
revolts in his favour, and Juan is obliged to 

1461 recognise him as his heir. The prince dies immediately afterwards. 

1464 Blanche, Charles' eldest sister, dies, probably poisoned at the instigation of her father 
by her sister Eleanor, countess of Foix. "The country continues to be distracted by 
the wars of the Beaumonts and Agramonts. 

1479 Eleanor de Foix becomes queen on the death of Juan and dying immediately after- 
wards is succeeded by her grandson, Francis Phoebus de Foix. 

1483 Catherine de Poix. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavour to secure her hand and 
kingdom for their eldest son, but she marries Jean d'Altbret. 

1512 Ferdinand the Catholic demands the cession of six Navarrese fortresses and a free 

passage through Navarre to facilitate his invasion of Guieune. Treaty of alliance 
between France and Navarre signed at Blois. Ferdinand's general, the duke of 
Alva, takes Pamplona and occiipies the whole of upper Navarre. Ferdinand's Eng- 
lish allies refuse to co-operate with him for the reduction of the rest of the country, 
and on their withdrawal Jean d'Albret with a French army besieges Alva in Pam- 
plona, but for lack of provisions is compelled to retreat. 

1513 Treaty between Ferdinand and Louis XII of France by which the latter abandons 

Navarre. Ferdinand restores order and conciliates the Navarrese towns by con- 
firming their privileges. 
1515 The cortes of Burgos formally incorporates Navarre into the kingdom of Castile. 

CATALONIA (470-1160 A.D.) 

470 Gothalania (Catalonia) was the name bestowed 011 the northeastern section of His- 
pania Tarraconensis in consequence of its occupation by the Goths and Alans (470). 

712 Berbers take possession of the whole Catalonian territory. At the end of the eighth 
century Charlemagne's troops, under command of Louis le Ddbonnaire, invade Cata- 
lonia, and conquer a district including Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, and Tortosa 
which they call the Marca Hispanica or Spanish Mark. Bera, a native of Gothic 
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Gaul, becomes count of Barcelona and the Mark, and tyrannises over the country. 
Counts of Rosello, Ampurias, Besalu, Cerdagne, Pallars, and Urgel appointed. Fre- 
quent conflicts with the Moors in which the Frankish armies join and waste the 
southern districts. 

814 Death of Charlemagne. Septimania becomes united with the Spanish Mark. 

826 Bera, being deposed for treasonable dealings wi*h Al Hakim of Cordova, is succeeded 
as duke of Septimania, by Bernhard, son of William of Toulouse, who plays an 
important role in Frankish history. ^ 

832 Bernhard aids Pepin, king of Aquitaine, in rebellion against Louis le Debonnaire 
and is deprived of -his dignities. 

836 Bernhard reinstated in his duchy. 

840 Charles the Bald succeeds to Catalonia on the death of Louis le Debonnaire. Bern- 
hard at first refuses and then offers his allegiance ; but afterwards aiming at inde- 
pendence is murdered by Charles. William, Bernhard's son, seeks refuge with 
Abd ar-Rahman. 

846 Aledran made count of Barcelona by Charles. William wages successful war against 
him, but is finally murdered. Frankish dominion restored. Narbonensian Gaul is 
taken from the Spanish Mark and added to Toulouse. 

852 Barcelona retaken by the Moors. They retain possession during twelve years. 

858 "Wilfrid I (Wilfredo or Hunfrido I) count of Barcelona. He takes possession of 
Toulouse, etc. Summoned to Narbonne to justify himself, he is there slain in a 
petty fray and is succeeded by 

872 Salomon, who is murdered in revenge for Wilfrid's death by the latter's son. 

874 Wilfred (II) the Hairy, who successfully repels the Moors, makes himself independent 
of France and leaves his territory to his son 

907 Miro, who bequeaths it to his three sons, Seniofredo, Oliva, and Miro, under the 
regency of their uncle Suniario, count of Urgel. 

050 Seniofredo. 

967 Borello, son of Suniario. 

984 Almansor takes Barcelona, slaughters the inhabitants, and burns a great part of the 
city. Borello recovers Barcelona and expels the invaders. 

993 Raymond I repels a Moorish invasion and wins a battle against Suleiman of Cordova 
1009 which places the usurper Muhammed I on the throne. The Catalans take the lead 

in an unsuccessful crusade against the Moorish pirates of the Balearic Islands. 
1017 Berengar I organises the country and grants privileges to Barcelona and other towns. 
1035 Raymond II wins victories over the Moors of Saragossa and becomes sovereign of all 

Catalonia. Pie abolishes the old Gothic laws, substituting the 

1068 Usages of Catalonia, and institutes the Peace of God in an assembly of the Estates 
which is the earliest occasion in European history on which deputies are summoned 
from the towns. By marriage and purchase he acquires Conflans, Carcassonne, 
Narbonne, Toulouse, and other French possessions. Bequeaths his dominions to his 
two sons as joint rulers. 

1076 Raymond (III) the Hairy quarrels with his brother Berengar. The nobles effect a 
settlement whereby each is to reign alternately for six months. Raymond is mur- 
dered, probably *at Berengar's instigation. Berengar governs alone as guardian for 
Raymond Ill's son. 

1082 Raymond IV. Bernard Atto, vicomte de Beziers, usurps the lordship of Carcassonne. 
The people appeal to Raymond from his oppressions. He becomes a vassal of Ray- 
mond. By marriage and inheritance Raymond acquires Besalu (1111), Provence, 
and Cerdagne (1117), and conquers Majorca. Provence passes on his death to his 
son Berengar. 
1131 Raymond V. 

1137 On Raymond's betrothal to Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, king of Aragon, 
he is declared heir to the throne of Aragon and assumes the administration of that 
kingdom. 
1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla confirms union of Cafalonia and Aragon. 

THE KINGDOM OP ARAGON FROM ITS RISE TILL ITS UNION WITH CASTILE 

(1035-1479 A.D.) 

1035 On the death of Sancho el Mayor of Navarre his territories are divided among his sons, 
and Ramiro I succeeds to a small Pyrenean district called Aragon in the north- 
western corner of the modern province in the territory of the ancient Yascones. 
Ramiro by his wars with the Moors extends his borders, absorbing Sobrarbe and 
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Ribagorza, and reducing several Moorish governors to the condition of tributaries. 

lie consents to adopt the Koman ritual and to send tribute to the pope. 
1067 Sancho Ramirez. 
1076 On the murder of Sancho III of Navarre, Sancho Ramirez and Alfonso VI of Castile 

invade Navarre, and Sancho becomes king of Navarre as Sancho IV. He conquers 

several cities from the Moors, commences a war with the emir of Saragossa, and 

dies while besieging Huesca. 
1094 Pedro I. 
1096 Battle of Alcpraz. Pedro wins a decisive victory over the Moors of Saragossa and 

their CastiKan allies, and takes Huesca. 

1104 Alfonso (I), elBatallador (the Fighter), and the Emperor. 
1109 Death of Alfonso VI of Castile. Hi& daughter Urraca, the wife of Alfonso I, el 

Batallador, succeeds, and her husband is acknowledged as Alfonso VII of Leon and 

Castile. He quarrels with his wife, and constant civil war is the result to Castile. 
1118 Saragossa taken by el Batallador after a five years' siege. It becomes the capital of 

Aragon. 
1120 Battle of Daroca. El Batallador defeats an Almoravid army, takes Tarragona and 

Calatayud, and invades Andalusia. 
1126 Death of Urraca. Castile is definitely separated from Aragon under Alfonso VII 

(Raymond) of Castile and Leon, Urraca's son by her first husband. 
1130 Bordeaux besieged and taken by Alfonso I. He resumes his war against the Moors. 

1133 Representatives of the cities summoned to the cortes. 

1134 Alfonso is defeated at Fraga and dies soon after, bequeathing his dominions to the 

knights of the Temple and St. John. His subjects refuse to recognise his will 
and his brother, Ramiro (II) the Monk, is persuaded to leave his monastery and 
accept the crown of Aragon, while the Navarrese choose Garcia (IV) Ramirez as 
king. 

1137 Petronilla, Ramiro's infant daughter, betrothed to Raymond, count of Catalonia, who 
is appointed regent of Aragon. Catalonia thus becomes absorbed in Aragon, and 
Ranairo retires to a cloister. 

1140 Navarre invaded by Raymond in conjunction with Alfonso VII of Castile, but without 
success, and on the conclusion of peace the three sovereigns make alliance against 
the Moors and capture various cities, Raymond acquiring Fraga, Lerida, and Tortosa. 

1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla. 

1162 Death of Raymond. Petronilla abdicates in favour of her son Alfonso II, wlio acquires 
Roussillon by inheritance and wins Teruel and other fortresses from the Moors. In 
this reign cortes were held and attended by the four estates of the realm (1163, 1164). 

1196 Pedro II. 

1203 Coronation of Pedro by the pope. Aragon is constituted a papal fief, and Pedro 
promises to pay tribute to the holy see, but 

1205 the estates of Saragossa repudiate the transaction. 

1208 The Albigensian crusade. Pedro refuses to declare for either party, but turns his 
arms against the Moors and shares the glory at the great Christian victory of . 

1212 Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1213 He endeavours to mediate between the Albigensians and the crusaders, but fails and 

lays siege to the latter's city of Mtiret, when he is slain in a battle with Simon de 
Montfort. James (I) the Conqueror, known as Don Jayme of Aragon (in Cata- 
lonian En Jacnie, lo Conqueridor), succeeds at the age of six. The usual civil wars 
occupy his- minority, but finally he triumphs over all rebels. 

1228 Balearic Islands, the haunt of Moorish pirates, attacked and subdued after a four 
years' war. 

1232 Valencia invaded. 

1238 Conquest of Valencia completed. The Moors are guaranteed security and religious 
liberty. 

1264-1266 Murcia reconquered by James for his son-in-law, Alfonso X of Castile. 

1268 By the execution of Conradm, the last of the Hohenstaufen, Constanza, wife of James' 

son, Pedro (III), and daughter of Manfred, king of Sicily, becomes heiress of Sicily, 
now in the iiands of the usurper, Charles of Anjou. 

1269 Preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land headed by James. The king is turned 

back by a storm, but his son, Fernan Sanchez, proceeds to Acre. Like Alfonso X 
of Castile, James left a chronicle or commentary of his reign (afterwards continued 
by Raymond Muntaner), as well as a book of aphorisms called the Libre de Saviesa, 
both written in the Catalan, language. 

1276 Pedro (III) the Great. The Balearic Islands with Roussillon, Montpellier, etc., are 
converted by the will of James I into a separate kingdom of Majorca for Ms younger 
son, James I of Majorca. Pedro prepares to invade Sicily. 
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1282 The Sicilian Vespers, in. which the native population massacre twenty-eight thousand 
Frenchmen. Charles of Anjou lays siege to Messina. Pedro of Aragon comes to 
its relief and is proclaimed king of Sicily. Eoger de Lauria, Pedro's admiral, with 
a few ships destroys the French fleet. 

P83 The Arao-onese cortes protest against the king's wars and exact the General Privilege, 
the Magna Charta of Aragon, confirming their liberties. The pope excommunicates 

1284: Pedro. De Lauria takes Malta and destroys the fleet in the Bay of Naples. The 
pope, Martin IV, proclaims a crusade against Aragon and bestows the kingdom 
on the French prince, Charles of Valois. The Aragonese are reluctant to oppose 

1285 The crusaders invade the kingdom, but after taking and sacking several cities the 

army breaks up. Charles of Anjou dies, leaving his claims to his son Charles II. 

Pedro dies, leaving Sicily to his younger son James and Aragon to Alfonso III. 

Majorca subdued by Alfonso. 
1287 The " Privilege of Union" granted, authorising armed rebellion against the sovereign 

who shall infringe his subjects' liberties. 
1291 As a result of negotiations conducted by Edward I of England, Alfonso is reconciled 

to the pope and Sicily is abandoned by James, who immediately after, on the death 

of Alfonso, succeeds to Aragon as James II. He makes his brother Frederick 

(Fadrique) his lieutenant in Sicily. 

1295 Alliance between James and Charles of Anjou. 

1296 The pope invests James with Sardinia and Corsica, occupied at the time by the Geno- 

ese and Pisans. The deserted Sicilians give the crown to Frederick. The king of 
Aragon assists Charles in his attempts to recover Sicily, but abandons the enterprise 
after several successes. 

1302 Peace between Frederick and Charles by which the former retains Sicily, the latter 

Naples. 

1303 The Catalan Grand Company is formed by Eoger di Flor from the disbanded mer- 

cenaries (chiefly Aragonese and Catalan) of Frederick and takes service with the 
Greek emperor Andronicus II. 

1319 Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia declared inseparable. 

1324 Sardinia invaded by James. With the aid of the grand justice of Arborea, Marian 
IV, the Pisans are expelled. The grand justice turns his arms against the Arago- 
nese and the war is continued under 

1327 Alfonso IV, when the Genoese assist the islanders and ravage the coasts of Catalonia. 

1336 Pedro IV refuses to recognise the claims of his stepmother, Leonora of Castile, and 
her sons, Juan and Ferdinand, to the appanages assigned them under Alfonso's will, 
and thus involves himself in civil disputes and a war with Castile. He offends the 
clergy by crowning himself instead of being crowned by the archbishop of Saragossa. 

1343 Invasion of Majorca by Pedro. The islanders welcome him, deserting James II of 

Majorca. Pedro conquers James' French possessions. 

1344 Balearic Islands formally annexed to Aragon. 

1347 Attempt of Pedro to secure the succession to his daughter Constanza in preference to 

his brother James, in defiance of the Salic law as established by James I. League 
of nobles and cities in a union in favor of James. The Sardinians backed by the 
Genoese and Pisans seize the occasion to revolt. A second union formed in Valencia 
under the infante Ferdinand. At the cortes of Saragossa Pedro is compelled to 
promise to hold annual meetings of the estates, to select his advisers with their 
approval, and to recognise James as his heir. Death of James. Pedro wins over 
the Catalans and at the 

1348 battle of Epila defeats the union. He annuls the " Privilege of Union " of 1287, but 

enlarges the powers of the justiciar. Leonora and her son Juan take refuge in 
Castile, where both are subsequently murdered by Pedro the Cruel. 

1349 James of Majorca attempts to recover the Balearic Islands, but fails and dies soon 

after. Pedro defeats the Sardinian rebels, and allies himself with Venice against 
Genoa. 

1350 The era of Spain ceases to be used in Aragon. 

1352 The Venetian and Catalonian fleets defeated by the Genoese, who renew their 

encouragement of the Sardinians. The Genoese fleet defeated in the Thraciau 

Bosphorus by the fleets of Catalonia and Venice. 
1354 The Sardinian estates are convoked by Pedro at Cagliari, but fail to pacify the 

belligerents, 
1356 War with Castile. The king of Aragon supports Henry of Trastamara and the 

other Castilian rebels. 
1363 A peace concluded with Castile in accordance with which Pedro of Aragon murders 

his own brother Ferdinand. War with Castile renewed. 
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1461 
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1466 
1467 
1468 

1469 
1470 
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The justice of Arborea defeats the Aragonese in Sardinia and maintains himself till 

the Genoese come to his aid (1373). After his death the struggle is continued with 

less vigour by his son, and when the latter is put to death by his own people the war 

is prosecuted by his sister Leonora with whom Pedro effects an agreement in 1386. 
Death of Frederick king of Sicily. ^ Pedro claims the throne, but is eventually satisfied 

with the marriage of the heiress iViaria with his grandson Martin. 
Juan I. Trial of the king's stepmother Sybilla for witchcraft. Some of her friends 

executed. 
Aragonese troops under the king's brother Martin sent to Sicily to quell a revolt 

against Queen Maria and her husband, Martin's son, the younger Martin. 
Martin succeeds to Aragpn. The count de Foix, husband of the late king's eldest 

daughter, invades the kingdom to assert her rights, but finds 110 supporters. Martin, 

having pacified Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, returns to Spain. Pope Boniface IX, 
in revenge for the recognition by Aragon of the anti-pope Benedict XIII (Pedro de 

Luna), confers Sardinia and Sicily on the count de Molinets. 

Death of Maria of Sicily. She is succeeded by her husband, the younger Martin, who, 
the following year, marries Blanche, heiress of Navarre. 
Martin of Sicily suppresses the rebellion in Sardinia. He dies without issue. Blanche 

becomes regent of Sicily. 
Interregnum, consequent on the death of Martin of Aragon without direct heirs. 

Daring two years the country is distracted by the conflicts of rival claimants to the 

throne till, at the instance of the justiciar Juan de Cerda, a commission is selected 

from the cortes of the three provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia which 

names the infante Ferdinand, regent of Castile, and he receives the crowns of 

Aragon and Sicily as 
Ferdinand (I) the Just. He subdues a rebellion of the count of Urgel and maintains 

tranquillity in the kingdom till his death in 

when he is succeeded by his son Alfonso (V) the Magnanimous. 
Reduction of Corsica attempted by Alfonso without much success. 
Joanna, queen of Naples, adopts Alfonso on condition of his defending her dominions 

against the duke of Anjou, which he does with success. 
Joanna quarrels with Alfonso and adopts Louis of Anjou in his place. 
Death of Charles III of Navarre. He is succeeded by Blanche and her husband Juan, 

brother of Alfonso of Aragon. 

Juan appointed regent of Aragon. Alfonso sets out to recover Naples, 
Joanna of Naples dies, bequeathing her kingdom to Rene of Anjou. Alfonso besieges 

Gaeta, but is defeated in a naval battle. Himself, the king of Navarre, and his 

brother Henry become the prisoners of the duke of Milan, who immediately releases 

them. Don Pedro of Aragon takes Gaeta. In the next few years Alfonso makes 

himself master of the kingdom of Naples. 
The office of justiciar declared tenable for life. Blanche of Navarre dies. Juan 

retains the title of king of Navarre, while her son, Charles of Viana, becomes ruler. 
Ferdinand, Alfonso's illegitimate son, recognised as heir of Naples by Pope Eugenius IV, 
Juan of Navarre marries Juana Henriquez and subsequently appoints her co-regent 

of Navarre. She quarrels with Charles of Viana. 
Battle of Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Reconciliation of Juan and 

Charles. Birth of Juan's younger son, Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Death of Alfonso V. Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia pass to the king of Navarre, Juan II. 

Charles of Viana refuses to supplant Ferdinand of Naples. 
Charles imprisoned by his father. The Catalans revolt in his favour and compel his 

recognition as Juan's heir. Death of Charles. 
The Catalans declare a republic and besiege the queen and Ferdinand in Gerona. 

Roussillon and Cerdagne pledged to Louis XI of France, who comes to the help of 

Juan ; whereupon the rebels offer the Catalan crown first to Henry IV of Castile 

and then to Pedro, constable of Portugal. 

Pedro dies. The Catalans offer the crown to Rene of Anjou who 
sends his son John of Calabria to Barcelona. 
Ferdinand declared king of Sicily and associated with his father in the government 

of Aragon. 

Marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile. 
Death of John of Calabria. Catalonia is gradually reduced. 
Barcelona submits. 
The inhabitants of Roussillon revolt against the French an d massacre them. Roussillon 

occupied by Juan. The French besiege him in Perpignan, which is relieved by 

Ferdinand. By a treaty with Louis the king of Aragon promises to pay within the 

year the sum for which Roussillon was pledged. 
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1494 Agreement with Portugal at Tordesillas by which the boundary of the Portuguese 

area of discovery is removed 370 leagues west of Cape Yerd Islands. The pope con- 
fers the epithet of " Catholic " on Ferdinand and Isabella* 

1495 League of Venice between Spain, Austria, Home., Milan, and Venice for the expulsion 

of the French from Italy. 

149j) Spanish troops under Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, restore Ferdinand II of 
Naples to his throne and expel the French. Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, marries Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian. Militia ordinance requir- 
ing oae-twelfth of the male population between the ages of twenty and forty-live 
to enlist for the military and police service of Spain. Santo Domingo founded. 
Columbus returns from his second voyage. 

1497 Death of Juan, only son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1498 Third voyage of Columbus. He lands cpi the South American continent. The Santa 

Hermandad, having restored order in Spain, reduced to the position of an ordinary 
police. 

1499 Ximenes de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, sets about the conversion of the Moors of 

Granada. He burns their books. Insurrection in Granada. Many Moors quit 
Spain. The remainder forcibly converted. 

1500 Francisco Bobadilla sent out to investigate affairs in Hispanipla. He imprisons Colum- 

bus and sends him home in irons. Revolt of the Moors in the Alpuj arras severely 
repressed. Treaty with France fqr the partition of Naples. Gonsalvo de Cordova 
recovers St. George in Cephalonia which the Turks had wrested from Venice. A 
navigation act prohibits the exportation of goods in foreign ships when Spanish are 
procurable, and forbids the sale of ships to foreigners. Columbus restored to his 
'honours. 

Sixteenth Centwy 

The Moors of Ronda revolt and 

ioOl destroy a Spanish force under Alonso de Aguilar, On Ferdinand's approach they 
submit and are granted the alternative of exile or baptism. Gonsalvo de Cordova 
conquers Calabria. 

1502 Expulsion from Spain of all unconverted Moors. Nicholas de Ovando sent to replace 

Bobadilla. Tarentum occupied by the Great Captain after a long siege. Fourth 
voyage of Columbus. The French declare war against the Spaniards and conquer 
all Calabria. 

1503 Treaty of peace with France signed at Lyons. Battle of Cerignola. Gonsalvo defeats 

the French and occupies Naples. The French invade Roussillon, but are forced to 
retreat by Ferdinand, who takes several frontier fortresses. Gonsalvo defeats the 
French at the Garigliano. 

1504 Peace of Lyons. The French abandon Naples to Spain. Death of Isabella. Philip 

I and Juana la Iioca or the Mad proclaimed her successors in Castile. Ferdinand 
assumes the administration in accordance with Isabella's will and on the ground of 
Juana's mental incapacity. Columbus returns from his last voyage. 

1506 Death of Columbus. Ferdinand resigns the government of Castile to Philip, who ex- 

cites discontent by his extravagance and his Flemish favourites. The proceeding 
of the Inquisition excite disturbances in Andalusia. Death of Philip. Ferdinand 
receives the homage of the Neapolitans. 

1507 Ferdinand resumes the government of Castile. Ximenes appointed inquisitor-general 

of Castile. 

1508 Ferdinand joins the league of Cambray formed by the French king and the emperor 

against Venice and retakes five Neapolitan cities pledged to Venice. 

1509 An expedition led to Africa by Ximenes conquers Oran. 

1511 Holy League between Pope Julius II, Ferdinand, and Venice to drive the French from 

Italy. Conquest of Cuba. 

1512 Battle of Ravenna. The allies defeated by the French under Gastpn de Foix. Gaston 

slain ; the French retreat from Italy. Venice makes peace with France. Ferdi- 
nand demands a free passage through Navarre for the invasion of France. Alliance 
between France and Navarre. Pamplona taken by the Spaniards. Jean d'Albret, 
king of Navarre, fails to recover it. 

1513 Navarre submits to Ferdinand. Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon. Balboa dis- 

covers the Pacific Ocean. 

1515 Navarre formally incorporated with Castile. 

1516 Ferdinand dies. Ximenes regent of Castile, and the archbishop of Saragossa regent 

of Aragon. Charles I (afterwards the emperor Charles V) proclaimed king in 
Castile. French invasion of Navarre repulsed. The Inquisition is established in 
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1518 The (last ilian rortes aeka*e,\ {-d,v Charle-. ao'i 11 *- I'nl r \\lih hi, m-;her. Ara;',na and 

Catalonia delay to do thi-., The fawnr -hi-un hh Ft'-mih Li'.nnnfe.* and their 
exaelinns di:iMi.f tin- Spaniards. 
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pli'loii ny Curtr:.. Navarri* m-tMipii-ii hy tlio Firju-h. Thry invadt^ Ca,ltl.\ Tim 
('iistiluur-i Vfruvrr NavaJTi". Thn jHiptihtrr if Majnn'a, hauii.^' rrnuiitni aj;ain : ^ thr 
nohlf;., ar<^ j.uhilniMt affr-r a lou;, .slnt;*v*io. Trrafy \\ii\\ Hoarv \"I1I oi [\n^latsd. 
(Mjurl'"* ai*,jv"i t.4i invad" Fraiu* q hm Spain. Thr 'in|w'rHr';* trnnp-j *tn\i th* 
Frrnt-h from Milan, Drath nf I,**t X. 
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Italian eiti"* again. ,t riauer. 
ThiM'ortivi giant .-atpplit^ hrfnn- piv. ( ,-utin^ th-ir petitinir*. Adrian VI 1 

VII popr. Ferdinand Cnrtr.i rmp.^vt'1-.-.l f. eu'|tirr all X*w Spain. 
Th* **onneil f the lnlir- ffnn<'d fur thr Hthaini.-.tration nf th* 4 Sp.uu'.h 

refn--.i'd many ruu;,;riLt.\ nml ithT'* ir;..!t and an* not finally .nltii' 

I'Apul.Jtin ot !h' Fr'nrli trm the Milaue-,.', Franei , I nf Fr.u*e* aff'-iupf^ in 

r*e<ver it and b d'-fealrd and tal..*n lv th* imperial trnnp--i at th- 

l>at!lf (sf I'avia, 

{ he Mnnivi ni Cri'anada p'-muff'-d ! ptiiviui'ti* irei'dnut frnin fhe \\Ki'-.t peualti<"t of th* 
lnmisitiju. Treaty of Madnd, Fraun-i ir.i^u, hi'irhiim-i in Italy, Flanden, inid 
Allow and tMHieludr-i a pi-iprfnal lea;;n^ wilh ('harl-s. Holy I/agu^ f t'n^nue 
heiweea the pp.', Frane% Kji-.Luid, V.-ni*-, aul Sfnr/a, duke'of Milan, \n Vi-Vtnv^ 
Sfor/,a to the Miiau".*. Th' pnp.- and fh- Fr-tieh atfaek Naplr-i. 

Charles' ts'oirp* m\a-,N* th** papal t^ra-iii.ri** and fake- Umiu 4 . Sark of Hojne, ('lenient 
taken primmer. The ritrit..-, refu'.* a ;.;raut t ("harle-i. 

Haftleof Landriann. Spaniard* il-f-at the" Fn-neh. Frauei-i 1^/arro roiaminf-aoneil 
to conquer and fjnVrrii I'l-ni. Treaty of C'anil'fuy ealird " 'I'hi* Ladiej/ IVaee.** 

and all phie.v* in Italy. Churls ^ot-t to Iraly t tuaken peai-e with Veniee, und with 
the dnb'.H nf Milan and Ferrara. 

Charles reetiv 4 - thi 4 ir-m emnnf Lnmbavdv and 1--5 ennvned emperor by the pop \ 
Florence, taken. Charlei jnaken Al':..-.;irti!ro d*"* Mediei its nb;iolute rul*r. llt 

I'lttmtnonH the I)iet. of An'.'sbnn; t ."etf!'t reli. f ;ioii,H qne.HtionH anl ]repare fur \var 
with the, Turk*-!, 

Ferdinand, brother of Charley eter.t*'d kiui^ of the Unmaius. 

I'i/.arru <vst;vb!ishtM hi.s jutfliorJty in the rapifal of Peru. 

Expedition to Tunis in cuitjuite.ttou with lN>rltitjal t CJenoa, tht* pope, and the "kjtlghfH 
ot Malta, The. usurjH'r liarharoHHa in e-xpell**d and the. kiiijjj Mulei IliiHKau n*Htx'>red 
as a vannal of Spaitu Teu thouMand Christian nluves released. FranciH I invaden 
Savoy. Ita dn^e apiMndH to Charlie. Death of the duke of Milan. Charles takes 
p)ft(SHion of the* duuy. Cobny of HU^UOH Ayren founded Uy Pedro tie Mendom. 
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1536 Francis occupies Piedmont. Provence invaded by Charles, who finds it already deso- 

lated by the French, and retreats in disorder. 

1537 French invasion of the Netherlands. Truce with France. 

1538 It is extended for ten years (Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles' troops in 

Milan, Sicily, and Africa. Their generals borrow money to pacify them. Cortes of 
Toledo. The deputies protest against the extravagance of Charles' foreign wars, and 
the nobles claim their privilege of exemption from, taxation. Charles dismisses the 
estates. This was the last occasion on which nobles and prelates were summoned. 
The cortes was henceforth reduced to a meeting of the deputies of eighteen cities. 

1539 Revolt of the citizens of Ghent. 

1540 Charles marches to Ghent and represses the rebellion with great severity. Order of 

Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534, is confirmed by the pope. 

1541 The ambassadors of France murdered by Charles' governor of the Milanese. Francis 

I demands reparation and prepares for war. Expedition led by Charles against the 
pirates of Algiers. Great part of the fleet destroyed in a storm. The army returns, 
having accomplished nothing. Conquest of Chili begun and Santiago founded by 
Pedro de Valdivia. 

1542 Perpignan besieged by the French and successfully defended by the duke of Alva. 

1543 Alliance with Henry V III. War between Charles and Francis in the Netherlands. 

1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. The imperialists are defeated by the French. Charles 

invades France in conjunction with Henry VIII. Peace of Crespy. Charles renounces 
all claim to Burgundy and Francis to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

1545 The pope grants Charles half the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain. 
1547 Battle of Muhlberg. Charles defeats the Smalkaldic League. 

1551 League between Henry II of France and the Protestant princes of Germany. 

1552 Charles compelled to fly from Innsbruck. The French seize Toul, Verdun, and Metz. 

By the Peace of Passau, Charles grants religious liberty to the German Protestants. 
Charles besieges Metz but fails to take it. 

1554 Charles cedes Naples to his son Philip. Philip marries Mary, queen of England. 

1555 Philip invested with the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 

1556 Philip invested with the sovereignty of Spain as Philip II. His possessions embrace 

Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, Franche-Cpnite, the Netherlands, Tunis, the Barbary 
coast,. Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, Philippines, Spice Islands, West Indian colonies 
and territories in Mexico and Peru. Truce of Vaucelles arranges five years' peace 
with France. Charles resigns the empire to his brother Ferdinand and retires to 
San Yuste. Pope Paul IV persuades Henry II of France to break the truce of 
Vaucelles and excommunicates Charles and Philip. Alva invades the papal states. 

1557 Philip visits England and persuades Mary to declare war on France. St. Quentin 

captured by Spaniards and English. Peace with Paul IV. 

1558 Spanish victory of Gravelines. Death of Charles V. Death of Mary of England. 

1559 Peace of Cateau-Carnbresis between Spain and England and France. Philip marries 

Elizabeth of France. Margaret of Parma regent of the Netherlands. Philip 
assembles a force to recover Tripoli for the Knights of Malta. 

1560 It captures Los Gelves in the Gulf of Khabes. A Turkish fleet routs the Spaniards, 

and takes sixty-five vessels. 

1561 A new fleet, collected to oppose the Turks, dispersed and partly destroyed by a storm. 

Turks ravage the Spanish coast. 

1563 The Castilian cortes protest in vain against the Inquisition. The Moriscos forbidden 

to carry arms. 

1564 The pirate stronghold of Penoii de los Velez in Fez captured. 

1565 Siege of Malta by the Turks. The Spanish fleet relieves Malta. 

1566 The Flemish nobles band together under the name of the " Gueux " to resist the 

Inquisition. Tumult and wrecking of Catholic churches. The rebellion suppressed. 

1567 The prince of Orange goes over to the Protestants. The duke of Alva succeeds Mar- 

garet of Parma as regent of the Netherlands and institutes a reign of terror. The 
Spanish Moriscos forbidden their distinctive costume, language, and customs. 

1568 The Aragonese cortes wring from Philip an act limiting ecclesiastical interference in 

civil causes. Death of Philip's only son Don Carlos. The "Gueux" defeated at 
Jemmingen. Kevolt of the Moriscos in the Alpujarras. They devastate Granada 
and are defeated by the governor, Monde jar, in the 

1569 pass of Alfajarali; massacre of the rebels. The English seize the Spanish treasure 

ships. Don John of Austria, son of Charles V, commissioned to end the Morisco 
war. 

1570 He takes Golera. Moriscos expelled from Andalusia. 

1571 League of Spain, Home, and Venice against the Turks. Battle of Lepanto. The allies 

under Don John crush the naval power of the Turks. 
H. w. VOL. x. 2s 
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1572 Briel and Mons captured by the Gueux. The states of Holland declare the prince of 

Orano-e stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand. Successes of Alva. 

1573 The supplies furnished by the Castilian cortes declared a tribute legally due to the 

sovereign. Defeat of Alva's fleet. Alva recalled. Tunis captured by Don John. 
He adds to the fortifications. 

1574 The Turks recover Tunis and massacre tne gafrison. 

1576 "Spanish fury" or sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards. By the pacification _of Client, 

the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands agree to unite to defend their liberties 
and expel the Spaniards. Don John sent to govern the Netherlands. 

1577 By the Perpetual Edict Philip recognises the Pacification of Ghent. The southern 

provinces of the Netherlands withdraw from the union. 

1578 Battle of Gembloux. Don John and Alessandro Farnese defeat the revolted^ Nether- 

landers. Death of Don John. Death of Sebastian, king of Portugal. Philip claims 
the throne. 

1579 Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of the Netherlands. 

1580 Death of Henry of Portugal. Portugal conquered and reduced to a province of Spain. 

Spaniards join a papal invasion of Ireland and are massacred at Snierwick. 

1581 The Netherlands declare their independence. 

1584 Farnese takes Ghent. 

1585 The Catholic party in France, headed by the Guises, forms a league with Philip for 

the extirpation of heresy in France and the Low Countries. Farnese reduces Antwerp. 
England sends help to the United Provinces. 
15S7 Drake burns the shipping at Cadiz. 

1588 The Spanish Armada sails, is defeated by the English, and dispersed by storms. 

1589 Farnese repulsed from Bergen-op-Zooni. An expedition from England under the 

Portuguese claimant Don Antonio invades Portugal, pillages Corunna, and retreats. 
Perez arraigned for the murder of Escovedo. He escapes to Aragon and appeals to 
its fueros (privileges). His prosecution abandoned. 

1590 Increase of the excise on food, termed "the millions." Battle of Ivry; Henry IV of 

France defeats the league and its Spanish auxiliaries. Philip claims the French 
throne for his daughter by Elizabeth of Valois. A Spanish force under Farnese is 
sent to the relief of Paris, but quarrels with the league. 

1591 Perez arrested by the Inquisition. The mob rise against it. Perez escapes to France. 

Philip punishes the rioters who had attacked the Inquisition. Its power increases. 
Part of fueros of Aragon abolished. 

1592 Farnese relieves Rouen, is deserted by the league, and escapes from Henry IV with 

heavy loss. 

1594: Groningen, the last stronghold of the Spaniards in the United Provinces, taken by the 
stadholder. 

1596 Cadiz sacked by Essex. 

1597 The stadholder defeats the Spaniards at Turnhout. Philip repudiates his debts. 

1598 Peace of Vervins with Henry IV. Death of Philip.- The Netherlands pass to Iris 

daughter Isabella, and the rest of his possessions to his son Philip III. 

1599 A second armada sails for England and is beaten back by a storm. 

Seventeenth Century 

1601 Increase of "the millions." An expedition sent to assist Tyrone in Ireland fails. 

1602 Persia joins Spain in a war against Turkey. Plundering of the coast and islands in 

the Mediterranean. 
1601 Peace with England. The "archdukes" (Isabella and her husband Albert) capture 

Ostend after a three years' siege. 
1605 First part of Don Quixote published. 
1607 Spanish fleet destroyed in a fight with the Dutch off Gibraltar. Eight months' truce 

with the United Provinces. Spain and the " archdukes " resign their claims to the 

provinces. 

1609 Twelve years' truce with the United Provinces. The Moriscos expelled from Spain 

with the loss of all property save what they could carry with them. With them 
Spain loses her most industrious inhabitants. Henry IV of France organises a 
league against Spain in conjunction with the Italian states, England, the German 
Protestants, and the United Provinces. 

1610 Murder of Henry IV. 

1612 Philip's daughter Anne married to Louis XIII and his son Philip to Elizabeth de 
Bourbon. The princesses renounce their respective claims to the kingdoms of 
Spain and France. 6 
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1615 The duke of Savoy invades Lombardy and is defeated by Hinojosa, viceroy of Milan. 
The war continued to 1617, when peace was signed at" Pavia. Second part of Don 
Quixote published. 

1617 Alsace ceded to Spain by Ferdinand of Austria. 

1618 Battle of Gravosa. The duke of Osuna, viceroy of Naples, defeats the Venetian fleet. 

Fall of Leriua, Philip's favourite. The war with Venice continues till the recall of 
Osuna. 

1620 Battle of the White Hill. Spanish troops aid the imperialists to defeat the elector pala- 

tine. The Spaniards under Spinola overrun the Palatinate and expel the elector. 

1621 Philip IV succeeds his father. Olivares becomes all-powerful. The cortes of Castile 

calls attention to the extravagance of the administration, the appalling misery in 
the country, and the ruinous system of taxation. Attempts to curb official corrup- 
tion. Expiration of the truce with the United Provinces. Spinola sent to conquer 
the Netherlands. He takes Juliers. 

1622 Negotiation with England for the marriage of the infanta Maria to Prince Charles. 

James I asks for a Spanish army to assist the elector palatine. Charles arrives in 
Madrid. 

1623 Enormous subsidy demanded by Olivares. The cities resist. Increase of taxation. 

Marriage-treaty signed. Charles leaves Spain. 

1624 Franco-Dutch alliance. The French drive the Spanish garrisons from the Valtelline. 

Spain allied with Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Genoa. 

1625 Spinola takes Breda. Genoa threatened by the French and saved by Spain. 

1626 Peace of Mono, on between France and Spain. The Valtelline relinquished to the 

Grisons. 

1628 Spanish treasure fleet captured by the Dutch. 

1629 Peace with England. France and Spain support rival candidates to the duchy of 

Mantua. French successes. Spinola sent to Lombardy. 

1630 He lays siege to Casale. Death of Spinola. The Buccaneers seize the island of 

Tortuga and make it the headquarters of their pirate bands. 

1631 Treaty of Cherasco with France. 

1632 Frederick Henry of Orange expels the Spaniards from the United Provinces. The 

archduchess Isabella resigns in favour of Philip IV. Orange captures Maastricht. 
Philip makes a treaty with the duke of Orleans, in rebellion against France. 

1633 A Spanish army sent to aid the emperor. 

1634 Battle of Nordlingen. The Spaniards under the cardinal infante, brother of Philip, 

aid in defeating the Protestant Swedes and Germans. Treves attacked and the 
elector carried off by the Spaniards. France declares war on Spain and forms an 
alliance with the United Provinces. Joint invasion of the Spanish-Netherlands 
repelled by the cardinal infante. The Milanese invaded by the French. 

1636 The French expelled from the Milanese. 

1637 Leucate unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniards. Breda captured by Orange. 

1638 The French under Conde invade Spain and are totally defeated before Fuenterrabia. 

The Spaniards take Bremi and Vercelli and ravage Piedmont. 

1639 Alsace falling to France on the death of Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, the communication 

between Italy and the Netherlands is interrupted. Salsas in Roussillon taken by 
Conde and recovered by the Spaniards. The Spanish fleet takes refuge in the 
Downs under the neutral flag of England but is attacked and destroyed by Van 
Tromp. Spaniards expelled from Piedmont. 

1640 Troops billeted on the Catalans and levies demanded from them. Revolt in con- 

sequence. The insurgents seize Barcelona. Revolution in Portugal. Joao of 
Braganza assumes the crown. He enters into relations with France, Holland, and 
the rebels in Catalonia. Los Velez sent to subdue the Catalans, He takes Carn- 
brils and Tarragona, but is repulsed before Barcelona. 

1641 Discovery of a plot of the duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis cle Ayamonte in 

concert with the king of Portugal to erect Andalusia into a separate sovereignty. 
The revolted Catalans swear fealty to France. 

1642 French troops sent to aid the Catalans invade Aragon, take Perpignan and occupy 

Roussillon. Indecisive battle of Lerida. 

1643 Disgrace of Olivares. Luis de Haro succeeds him. The Spaniards invade Champagne 

and are severely defeated at Rocroi. The Spaniards victorious at Lerida. 

1646 Failure of a plot to deliver Barcelona to Philip. 

1647 The Neapolitans revolt under Masaniello who is assassinated. Don John of Austria 

sent to quiet the city. Fresh revolt. The duke of Guise aims at the crown but is 
captured and the insurrection suppressed. 

1648 Lerida successfully resists the French. The French defeat the Spaniards at Lens. 

On the termination of the Thirty Years' War by the Peace of Westphalia, Spain 
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concludes peace with the United Provinces, acknowledging their independence and 
leaving them their conquests in Brabant and Flanders, with Maastricht and Bieda 
and their acquisitions in America and the Indies. .. , 

1 651 Battle of Iviza Don John of Austria destroys the French fleet and besieges Barcelona. 

165* Barcelona Capitulates. Catalonia returns to her allegiance to Spa n The Great 
Condr g oes P o4 to the Spaniards and leads t&ir armies in the Spanish Netherlands 



before Arras. The buccaneers sack New Segovia. in Honduras 
and Maracaibo and Gibraltar on the Gulf of Venezuela. 

1655 Jamaica captured by the English. x 

1656 Valenciennes, besieged by Turenne, is relieved by Don John and Conde. 

1657 Oliver Cromwell sends troops to aid Turenne. The English exiles join the Spaniards 

1658 Battle of the Dunes. The Spaniards defeated. Dunkirk, Fumes, Gravelmes and 

Oudenarde surrender to the French. 

1659 Battle of Elvas. The Portuguese defeat De Haro. Devastating war on the frontiers. 

The treaty of the Pyrenees ends the French war. Louis XIV is to marry the 
infanta Maria Theresa, who renounces her claims to the Spanish crown, bpain 
abandons Eoussillon, Cerdagne, Artois, and several border fortresses. Burgundy, 
Charolois, and Franche-Comte restored to Spain. France abandons the Portuguese. 

1661 Don John invades Portugal. Death of De Haro. 

1662 Don John occupies Alemtejo and 

1668 takes Evora. Spaniards defeated at Ainegial. . . 

1664 Portuguese capture Valencia de Alcantara and defeat the Spaniards at Villaviciosa. 

Don John disgraced. . , . , , . -o ij. 

1665 Battle of Montes-Claros won by the Portuguese. They invade Andalusia. Kevolt m 

Valencia and other provinces. Philip dies and is succeeded by his son Charles II, 
a child of four years, under the regency of his mother Maria Anna of Austria. 
The Jesuit Nithard becomes supreme. m . . 

1666 Louis XIV lays claim to Franche-Comte, Haiaault, Brabant, Artois, etc., in right ot 

his wife. 

1667 He invades the Netherlands, and takes several fortresses. 

1668 Treaty with Portugal. Spain recognises the house of Braganza. Francne-Comte con- 

quered by France. England, Sweden, and the Dutch form a triple alliance to pre- 
serve the Netherlands to Spain. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). Spain 
abandons to Louis his Flemish conquests. Louis restores Franche-Comte. 

1669 Disputes between the regent and Don John. Aragon and Catalonia declare for Don 

John. Nithard dismissed. The queen forced to share the government with Don 
John. 

1671 Panama sacked by the buccaneers. 

1672 Louis XIV invades Holland. Spain joins Germany in sending troops to Holland. 

1674 Louis reconquers Franche-Comte. Indecisive battle of Seneffe between the allies and 

the French. Spanish victory in Roussillon. The victorious troops proceed to the 
siege of the revolted city of Messina. The French relieve Messina. 

1675 Indecisive action off Messina between the French and the Spaniards and Dutch under 

De Euyter. De Ruyter is killed. The French defeat the allied fleet off Palermo 
and rout a Spanish army in Sicily. 

1677 Valenciennes and Cambray taken by the French. The Prince of Orange (Will- 

iam III of England) defeated at Mont-Cassel. Catalonia invaded by the French. 
Charles II declared of age. Don John contrives the disgrace of the queen-mother 
and her favourite Valenzuela. He suppresses the Council of the Indies, and intro- 
duces a few reforms. 

1678 Cerdagne occupied and Ghent and Ypres taken by the French. They evacuate Sicily. 

Peace of Nimeguen. Spain surrenders Franche-Comte and fourteen fortresses of 
the Netherlands. 

1679 Death of Don John. 

1680 Eighty-five persons suffer at an auto-da-fe. Raiding expedition of buccaneers on the 

isthmus of Darien and the coast of Peru. 
16S3 The French renew the war. 

1684 They are repulsed before Gerona and take Luxemburg, Truce with France. Plague 

in Andalusia. 

1685 Oropesa replaces Medina-Celi as prime minister. Cadiz blockaded by France to 

enforce payment for goods confiscated from French merchants. Earthquakes in 
various places. 

1686 League of Augsburg between Spain, the empire, England and Sweden against France. 
1689 Eevolt in Catalonia. Villa-Hermosa defeats the rebel army under Antonio de Soler. 

French invasion of Catalonia repulsed. 
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1600 Battle of Fleurus. The French defeat the allies. 

1691 Melgar succeeds Oropesa. Attempt to reform the finances. Mons and Namur taken 
by the French. Barcelona bombarded by Noailles. Urgel taken by Noailles. 

1693 The allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. Charles appoints the elector of 

Bavaria hereditary governor $ the Netherlands. 

1694 Noailles takes Gerona. 

1695 German mercenaries arrive in Catalonia, but are defeated at Llobregat. 

1697 Cartagena de las Indias sacked by the French and buccaneers. Peace of Ryswick. 

Spain recovers Luxemburg, Mons, Courtrai, and the towns lost in Catalonia. 
Charles' declining health draws the attention of Europe to the question of his 
successor. 

1698 Secret treaty between France, England, and Holland for the partition of the Spanish 

dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia and the colonies to go to the prince 
of Bavaria ; Naples, Sicily, Finale, and Guipuzcoa to the dauphin ; Lombardy to the 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold I. Charles appoints as his 
heir the prince of Bavaria, who dies immediately afterwards. French intrigues 
rouse Spanish opposition to the archduke. 

1700 Second partition treaty between France, England, and Holland for the division of the 

Spanish dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the colonies to go to 
the archduke Charles. To the dauphin, Naples, Sicily, Finale, Guipuzcoa, and 
the Milanese. Charles appoints as his heir, Philip, duke of Anjou, a grandson of 
Louis XIV. Death of Charles II. Anjou succeeds as Philip V. 

Eighteenth Century 

1701 Philip arrives in Spain. The emperor protests against his accession. The nobles 

alienated by attempts at financial reform. Philip marries Maria Louisa of Savoy. 
The princess Orsini obtains supreme influence over Philip and Maria. Fueros 
restored to Catalonia. 

1702 Philip goes to Naples. Indecisive battle of Luzzara between Philip and Prince Eugene. 

Grand Alliance between England, Holland, Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, against 
Spain and France. The allies fail before Cadiz, but destroy the Spanish plate fleet 
at Vigo. 

1704 The archduke Charles lands at Lisbon, and in union with the king of Portugal declares 

war on Spain. A French army under Berwick invades Portugal. Charles lands at 
Barcelona, but effects nothing and retreats. Gibraltar taken by Sir George Eooke. 
Indecisive battle off Malaga. 

1705 An attempt to recover Gibraltar fails. The allies take Barcelona. Catalonia, Valencia, 

and Murcia declare for Charles. 

1706 Philip fails at the siege of Barcelona. Portuguese invasion. Marlborough's victory 

at Ramillies leads to the loss of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands. Charles 
enters Madrid. Aragon declares for him. The French driven from the Milanese 
and Charles proclaimed. The allies expelled from Castile. 

1707 Berwick defeats the allies at Almansa. The Austrians conquer Naples; Valencia 

and Aragon recovered for Philip. Their fueros abolished, and their government 
assimilated to the Castilian. 

1708 Attempt to exact a loan from the clergy. The pope forbids its payment, but offers a 

tax on church property, which Philip declines. The allies win the battle of Oude- 
narde. The plate fleet captured by the English. Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia 
conquered by the allies, and Oran by the Moors. 

1709 Amelot, the French ambassador, dismissed. Medina-Celi prime minister. Barrier 

treaty between England and Holland regulating the northern boundary of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and providing for their government in the name of Charles, 
and eventual transfer to Austria. 

1710 Insincere negotiations of Gertruydenberg between France and the allies. War in 

Spain renewed. Philip defeated at Almenara and Saragossa. Charles re-enters 
Madrid, but leaves to repel an invasion of Catalonia, and Philip returns and wins 
the battle of Villaviciosa. 

1711 Death of the emperor Joseph I. The archduke Charles succeeds him as Charles VI. 

1712 England withdraws from the Grand Alliance, and recalls her troops from Catalonia. 

Philip renounces his rights to the French crown, and changes the law of succession 
to the Spanish crown, excluding females while one of his male descendants shall 
survive. . . 

1713 The imperial troops withdraw from Catalonia. Orry becomes finance minister, and 

reforms the administration. Death of Queen Maria Louisa. The clergy resist an 
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attempt to curb the power of the Inquisition. Spain accedes to the Peace of Utrecht 
between France and England, Holland, Prussia, Savoy, and Portugal, by which 
Philip is recognised as king of Spain; the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, the 
Milanese, and Naples are ceded to Austria, and Sicily to Savoy; while England 
retains Gibraltar and Minorca. e 

1714 France and England send troops to reduce Catalonia. Barcelona taken by storm. 

The privileges of Catalonia abolished, and the Castilian constitution established 
there. Majorca submits. Philip marries Elizabeth Farnese. She gains unbounded 
influence over him, and makes Alberoni, an Italian priest, her chief adviser. He 
turns his attention to the revival of commerce and industry, economical reforms, 
and the reorganisation of the army and navy. 

1715 Peace with Portugal. Colonia del Sacramento on the Rio de la Plata ceded to her. 
1716-17 Triple alliance between France, England, and Holland to preserve the provisions 

of the treaty of Utrecht. 

1717 Sardinia occupied by the Spaniards. 

1718 Triple alliance between the emperor, France, and England. The Spaniards invade 

Sicily. Their fleet is destroyed by Byng in a battle off Cape Passaro. Alberoni 
concerts with count Gortz, minister of Charles XII of Sweden, a scheme for a joint 
invasion of Scotland by Sweden and Russia, which is frustrated by the death of 
Charles XII. 

1710 Spain invaded by the French. A Spanish fleet, sent to restore the English pretender, 
dispersed by a storm. The allies ravage the Spanish coasts. Spanish reverses 
in Sicily. Holland accedes to the Triple, now the Quadruple, Alliance. Alberoni 
disgraced. Patino succeeds him. 

1720 Philip accedes to the Quadruple Alliance. Sicily ceded to Austria, and Sardinia to 

Savoy. Successful campaign on the Barbary coast. 

1721 Defensive alliance with France and England. 

1724 Philip abdicates in favour of his son Luis. Death of Luis. Plrilip V resumes the 

crown. 

1725 The Spanish infanta, the intended queen of Louis XV, sent back to Spain. Philip's 

agent, Rippercla, concludes with the emperor the treaty of Vienna, securing the suc- 
cession of Charles, son of Philip and Elizabeth Farnese, to Parma and Tuscany and 
arranging a commercial alliance. 

1726 England joins France in the league of Hanover. Administration and disgrace of 

Ripperdd. 

1727 Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. The emperor makes peace with England and 

France, referring the questions of Parma, Tuscany, and Gibraltar to a congress. 

1728 Philip accepts the terms in the convention of the Pardo. 

1729 Treaty of Seville between Spain, England, and France. The commercial treaty with 

the emperor abrogated. Philip's son Charles recognised as heir to Parma and 
Tuscany. 

1781 The emperor annexes Parma, but in the second treaty of Vienna accedes to the treaty 
of Seville. Charles succeeds to Parma and Piacenza. 

1732 Gran recovered from the Moors. 

1733 Perpetual Family Compact between France and Spain. France, Spain, and Sardinia 

agree to assert the claims of Stanislaus Leczinsky to Poland. 

1734 Charles of Parma takes possession of Naples and is declared king of the Two Sicilies. 

The retiring Germans defeated at Bitonto. Sicily reduced for Charles. The Ger- 
mans beaten at Parma. 

1735 Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia make peace with the emperor. Parma 

to be ceded to Austria and Tuscany to Francis of Lorraine. 

1736 Philip and Charles of Sicily accede to the Peace of Vienna, Charles retaining Sicily. 

1739 War of Jenkins' Ear occasioned by the disputes of Spanish and English traders in 

the West Indies. To meet the expense of the war, government pensions and pay- 
ments are suspended for a year, and the interest on the public debt reduced. Porto 
Bello captured by the English. 

1740 Death of the emperor Charles VI. Philip claims the succession for his son Don Philip. 

1741 Unsuccessful siege of Cartagena de las Indias by the British. They fail to conquer 

Ciiba. Anson plunders Payta and captures a Spanish treasure ship. 

1742 Philip sends troops to invade Austrian Lombardy. The king of Sardinia suddenly 

foes over to the emperor and drives the Spaniards from Lombardy. The British 
eet compels the neutrality of Naples. 

1743 Alliance of Austria, England, and Sardinia. Spain renews the French alliance in the 

Treaty of Fontainebleau. 

1744 Indecisive battle of Hyeres between the English, French, and Spanish fleets. Unsuc- 

cessful siege of Coni by the Spaniards., 
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1745 The French and Spanish overrun the Milanese. 

1746 The French and Spaniards routed at Piacenza and expelled from Lombardy. Death 

of Philip. His son, Ferdinand VI, succeeds. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Don Philip receives Parma, Piaceuza, and Guastalla. 

Maria Theresa recognised as successor of Charles VI. 

1749 Commercial treaty of A quisgr an between Spain and England. Under the administra- 

tion of Carvajal and Ensenada, Spain begins to recover her prosperity. 

1752 Treaty of Aranjuez between Spain, Maria Theresa, and the dukes of Tuscany, and 

Parma guarantees the neutrality of Italy. 

1753 Pope Benedict XIV acknowledges by a concordat the Spanish Mug's right to make 

ecclesiastical appointments. 

1754 Death of Carvajal. Richard Wall, an Irishman, succeeds him. 

1755 Earthquake in Spain. 

1759 Death of Ferdinand. His half -brother, Charles of Naples, succeeds as Charles III. 
Naples is handed over to Charles' younger son, Ferdinand. Charles restores Ara- 
gon and Catalonia some of their privileges and remits arrears of taxes. Squillaci 
(Esquilache) appointed minister of finance. 

1761 Third family compact with France for mutual defence. Consequent war with England. 

1762 Portugal refuses to join the family compact and is invaded by the French and Span- 

iards. England sends troops to Portugal. The Spaniards defeated at Valencia de 
Alcantara and Villa Velha. Havana and Manila captured by the English. Colonia 
del Sacramento taken from Portugal. 

1763 Peace with England. Spain cedes Florida and her fishing rights on the Newfoundland 

banks. England restores Havana and Manila. Grimaldi succeeds Wall. Louisiana 
ceded to Spain by France. The inhabitants refuse to accept the transfer. 

1765 Reorganisation of the Spanish colonies. Discontent and revolts. 

1766 Discontent roused against Squillaci by sumptuary laws, foreign innovations, and the 

high price of bread. Sanguinary revolution in Madrid called the " Revolt of Esqui- 
lache." De Aranda minister. He continues the policy of innovation, and 

1767 expels the Jesuit fathers from Spain and the colonies, as aiders and abettors of revolu- 

tion . 

1769 Louisiana subdued. 

1770 The Spaniards assert their claim to the Falkland Islands and expel the English. 

Preparations are made for war, but France withdrawing her support, 

1771 Spain is compelled to apologise and restore the Falklands. De Aranda dismissed. 

1773 The pope, Clement XIV, compelled by Spain to order the suppression of the Jesuits. 

The pursuit of trade declared to involve no loss of rank or privilege. 

1774 The final blow given to the Inquisition by a decree making civil offences punishable 

by civil tribunals only. 

1775 Ceuta and Melilla attacked by the Moors. The aggressors defeated. A Spanish army 

routed in Algiers. 

1776 The Portuguese attack the Spaniards on the Eio Grande. Colonia del Sacramento 

and the neighbouring colonies occupied by Spain. 

1777 Grimaldi replaced by Florida-Blaiica. Peace with Portugal. Spain retains Colonia 

del Sacramento. 

1778 Perpetual alliance with Portugal. Privilege of free trade with all American colonies 

save Mexico granted to seven principal Spanish ports. The privilege was after- 
wards extended to all the provinces save Biscay. 

1779 Spain offers to mediate between England and her revolted American colonies. On 

her refusal Spain declares war. Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. Failure of a 
Franco-Spanish naval expedition against England. 

1780 The principle of the Armed Neutrality announced by Eussia and accepted by Spain. 

Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. English transport fleet 
captured. 

1781 Pensacola taken by the Spaniards. Eebellions in Peru and Mexico. 

1782 Minorca taken by the French and Spaniards. Gibraltar relieved by Howe. Treaty 

with Turkey containing commercial provisions, arranging for the exchange of 
slaves and protection for Spanish pilgrims. 

1783 Peace with England concluded at Versailles. Spain retains Minorca and Florida. 

Increase of duties on foreign manufactures. 

1784 The proceedings of the Inquisition against grandees and officials subjected to the 

king's approval. 

1786 Treaty with Algiers. The Algerian government guarantees the suppression of piracy, 
1788 Death of Charles III. He is succeeded by his son Charles IV. 
1791 Spain protests against the foundation or the English settlement at Nootka Sound, 

but being unsupported by France has to recognise it. This humiliation being 
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attributed to the French Revolution leads to a reaction against liberalism. 
Florida-Blanca urges the European powers to restore Louis XVI. 

1792 Dismissal of Florida-Blanca. Manuel de Godoy, the queen's favourite, becomes 

supreme. The Spanish government intercedes for Louis XVI. 

1793 Execution of Louis XVI. Spain joins the Fy-st Coalition against France. Failure 

of the invasion of France. 

1794 The Spaniards are defeated with the loss of nine thousand men and surrender 

Figueras. The French invade Spain. 

1795 Treaty of Bale. Spain surrenders her territory in Santo Domingo. The French 

evacuate Spain. 

1796 Alliance bet-ween France and Spain in the treaty of San Ildefonso. Spain joins 

1797 the war against England, and her fleet is defeated in the battle of Cape St. Vincent. 

1800 Louisiana ceded to France. 

Nineteenth Century 

1801 Successful invasion of Portugal. Portugal agrees to exclude English forces from her 

ports. Napoleon exacts a large payment from Portugal and insists on Spain's 
ceding Trinidad to England. 

1803 Napoleon compels Spain to pay a large subsidy for the war with England and to 
undertake to secure Portuguese neutrality. 

1805 Spain joins France in the war. The English defeat the French and Spaniards at 

Cape Finis terre and Trafalgar. British invasion of Buenos Ayres. 

1806 Ferdinand, king of Naples, expelled from Naples. Spain prepares for war, but after 

Napoleon's victory at Jena renews the 

1807 French alliance in the Treaty of Fontaiuebleau, arranging for the partition of Portugal. 

Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, conspires against the government. Charles asks 
help from Napoleon. The French march into Spain. Reconciliation of Ferdinand 
and Charles. 

1808 Murat sent to command the French troops in Spain. Barcelona, Pamplona, and the 

northern fortresses of Spain occupied by the French. Indignation in Spain and 

" .. riots against Godoy. Charles IV is constrained to abdicate in favour of Ferdi- 

-.; nand VII. Murat occupies Madrid. Charles declares his abdication compulsory. 

...;-- : Meeting of Napoleon and the Spanish royal family at Bayonne. Murat assumes 

, '; ; : the Spanish government in the name of Charles IV. Ferdinand restores the crown 

: ;*-. to Charles IV, who resigns his rights to Napoleon and retires to Rome. Napoleon 

makes Joseph Bonaparte king. General revolt against the French throughout 

/ r : ~, . Spain. The French sack Cordova. Saragossa and Valencia successfully resist them. 

/.;:" : Savage guerilla warfare. Capitulation of Baylen ; twenty thousand French sur- 

-',- render. Flight of Joseph. The central junta assumes the government. French 

c^ victories of Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela. Napoleon enters Madrid, abolishes 

feudalism and the Inquisition and restores Joseph. The Spanish colonies of 

Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Chili, and Venezuela revolt. 

-1809 Battle of Corunna and retreat of an English army. Napoleon quits Spain. Joseph 
returns. Marshal Lannes takes Saragossa by storm. French victories of Medellin 
and Ciudad-Real. Soult commander-in-chief of the French in Spain. Wellington is 
sent to aid the Spaniards and defeats the French at Talavera. Wellington returns 
to Portugal. Spaniards defeated at Ocana. Flight of the central junta from 
Seville to the isle of Leon. Joseph enters Seville. 

1810 Napoleon converts Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay into military governments. 

Juntas formed in the colonial cities govern in Ferdinand's name, but work for 
independence. The cortes meet at the isle of Leon, swear fealty to Ferdinand VII 

1811 as a constitutional monarch and declare the abolition of feudalism, the privileges of 

the nobles and the tithes of the church, declare the sovereignty to reside in the 
people, and draw up a constitution called the '* constitution of the year 12." The 
cortes refuse to grant the colonies equality of representation and free trade. Most 
of the colonies declare their independence and successfully assert it against Spanish 
troops. The cortes conclude a treaty with England, granting her free trade in 
America, and make Wellington commander-in-chief of the Spanish troops in the 
western provinces. The French take Tarragona, Murviedro, and Valencia. 

1812 Wellington captures Badajoz, defeats Marmont at Salamanca, and enters Madrid. 

1813 Wellington defeats Joseph at Vitoria. Napoleon recalls Joseph and names Soult 

governor of Spain. Wellington takes San Sebastian and Pamplona. Wellington 
invades France. 

1814 Ferdinand VII returns. He imprisons the liberal leaders and restores absolutism 

with the privileges of the nobles and clergy. The Inquisition re-erected. Persecu- 
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tiou of partisans of Joseph, leaders of the liberal party, and guerilla captains. A 
camarilla or court party rules supreme and organises a reign of terror. Wars for 
independence in the South American colonies. 

1815 Porlier's rebellion at Corunna suppressed. Morillo sent to Venezuela. He crushes 

rebellion and governs vigorously. 

1816 Rio de la Plata asserts its independence. 

1817 Lacy rebels in Catalonia, is captured and shot. 

1819 Florida sold to the United States. Secret societies formed against the government. 

1820 Venezuela and New Granada declare their union as the Free State of Colombia. An 

army, assembled to conquer Colombia, rebels under Riego and Quiroga. The revolt 
spreads throughout Spain. Ferdinand compelled to swear to the constitution and 
abolish the Inquisition. Cortes and liberal government. The moderate party fails 
to restrain the radicals. The priests stir up the people against the constitution. 
Disorder throughout the country. 

1821 Mexico becomes independent. 

1822 Triumph of the radical party. Eiego president of the cortes. The clerical and servile 

(royal) party sets up a regency in Urgel and arms for the Mug. Civil war in 
Catalonia and Aragon between serviles and radicals. Congress of Verona, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agree for armed intervention in Spain in favour of 
Ferdinand. Victory of the Liberals under Mina and flight of the regency to France. 

1823 The government withdraws to Seville. Invasion by the French. The serviles and 

common people join them. The French erect a provisional government in Madrid 
and restore the " legitimate order " of things, The cortes withdraw to Cadiz, but 
surrender it to the French. Ferdinand resumes despotic power. Execution of 
Riego and other liberals. Many go into exile. President Monroe declares the 
United States' intention to oppose the interference of European powers for the 
restoration of Spanish absolutism in America. 

1824: Battle of Ayacucho. Chili and Peru achieve independence by the defeat of the 
Spaniards. 

1825 "Commissions of purification" persecute all opponents of despotism. Bessieres's 
revolt suppressed. 

1830 Ferdinand publishes the Pragmatic Sanction of 1789 which abrogated the Salic law 

of 1713. Birth of Ferdinand's daughter Isabella. 

1832 Illness of Ferdinand. The queen Christina appointed regent. Ferdinand recalls the 

Pragmatic Sanction, thus restoring the rights of his brother Don Carlos. The 
queen recalls the exiled constitutionalists. Ferdinand cancels his revocation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Disturbances in favour of Don Carlos. Don Carlos exiled. 

1833 Death of Ferdinand. Christina regent for Isabella II. The northern provinces 

revolt for Carlos. France and England recognise Isabella. Don Carlos assumes 
the title of Carlos V king of Spain. 

1831 Ministry of Martinez de la Rosa, including moderate royalists and moderate liberals. 

The cortes summoned. Quadruple Alliance. France and England agree to support 
the young queens of Spain and Portugal against the pretenders Carlos and Miguel. 
A Spanish army invades Portugal and expels the' Portuguese pretender. Carlos 
escapes to England. A savage guerilla war between Carlists and Christinos begins 
in Biscay and Navarre. Carlos returns. Mina given command of the queen's 
troops. 

1835 Mutiny of the guards in favour of the constitution of 1812. The Carlists become 

masters of all northern Spain. Dissension between the rival parties of moderates 
and radicals, or progressists, and anarchy in the southern provinces. Cloisters 
attacked and monks murdered by the Christinos. Semi-republican juntas formed 
in the cities. The Carlists defeated at Mendigorria. The war continues with 
increased savagery. Mendizabal minister. 

1836 The convent law of Mendizabal suppresses the monastic orders, confiscating their goods. 

Mendizabal retires. The moderates in power. A British legion defeats the Carlists 
at Bilbao. At La Gran j a the soldiers force Christina to promulgate the constitution 
of 1812 and dismiss her ministers. The Christine general Espartero relieves Bilbao. 
The " royal expedition " of Don Carlos to Madrid is driven back to the north. 

1837 The constitution modified by the cortes and made less democratic. Carlos enters 

Castile, but is expelled by Espartero. 

1838 The moderates in power. Attempts at absolutist reaction. 

1839 Maroto becomes Don Carlos' chief adviser and opens negotiations with Espartero 

which lead to the treaty of Bergara, by which the insurgents agree to lay down 
their arms in return for an amnesty and confirmation of the fueros of Navarre and 
Biscay. Carlos escapes to France. The war continues two years longer in Catalonia 
and Valencia. 
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1840 The liberals force Christina to accept Espartero as chief minister. She abdicates. 

1841 Espartero regent. Insurrections in favour of Christina. 

1843 Revolt of Barcelona. General Narvaez occupies Madrid for Christina. Espartero 
flees to England. Isabella's majority declared. Christina returns. Reactionary 
policy under French influence. c 

18-44 Insurrection of the coloured population of Cuba. 

1845 New constitution increasing the power of the crown. 

1846 Louis Philippe procures the marriage of Isabella with Francis de Asis and of her sister 

with the duke of Montpensier. 

1847 Cabrera fails to excite a Carlist rising. 

1850 Amnesty to the Carlists. Revolt in Cuba in favour of union with the United States 

suppressed. 

1851 Fall of Narvaez. Concessions to the clergy. 

1852 The constitution changed in favour of absolutism. Limitation of the freedom of the 

press. 

1854 The moderates and radicals join in a liberal union. Revolts in Barcelona and Madrid. 
Espartero minister. Attempts to revive internal prosperity. Sale of the property 
of the church, of institutions, and of the state ordered. 

1856 New constitution. Espartero retires. Riots in Madrid and Barcelona. The old mod- 
erate party under Narvaez in power. 

1858 Union of moderates and radicals under the O'Donnell ministry. 

1860 Successful expedition to Morocco. The Spaniards win the battles of Tetuan and 

Guad Ras. Ortega proclaims Don Carlos' son as Charles VI. Ortega captured and 
shot. Don Carlos' sons captured and compelled to renounce their pretensions. 

1861 Santo Domingo declared reunited to Spain. Convention of London. At the instiga- 

tion of Spain, England, France, and Spain agree to force Mexico to fulfil her obli- 
gations. Spanish troops under Prim join in the Mexican expedition. 

1863 Prim's attitude brings about a misunderstanding with France. Dissolution of the 

O'Donnell cabinet. 

1864 War with Santo Domingo. 

1865 A party formed for the union of Spain with Portugal. 

1866 War with Peru. Rebellion in Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. A new ministry 

under Narvaez and Gonsalez Bravo endeavours to restrain rebellion by a reign of 
terror. 

1868 The liberal union, progressists, and democrats unite against the government. Revo- 

lution. Insurgents' victory at the bridge of Alcolea. Flight of Isabella. Provisional 
government under Prim, Topete, and Olozaga. Disputes as to the form of govern- 
ment. Religious orders abolished and toleration proclaimed. Cuban insurrection. 

1869 Monarchist majority in constituent cortes. Various candidates for the throne pro- 

posed. ISTew constitution drawn up. Serrano becomes regent with Prim as minister. 
Republican and Carlist risings suppressed. 

1870 Amadeo, duke of Aosta and son of the king of Italy, elected king of Spain. Prim 

assassinated. 

1871 Serrano and Sagasta ministers. 

1873 Amadeo abdicates. Republican government. Constituent assembly meets to draw 

up a federal republican constitution. Don Carlos (Charles VII) raises a Carlist 
rebellion with guerilla warfare in the north. The intransigentes or extreme repub- 
licans in opposition to the federalists erect independent governments in the coast 
towns. Cartagena becomes the centre of the extreme republicans. Cuba revolts in 
consequence of the law releasing slaves and seeks union with the United States. A 
party of Americans landing in Cuba to aid the insurgents seized and many of 
them executed. 

1874 General Pavia occupies the house of assembly with troops and declares the cortes 

closed. Military dictatorship iinder Serrano and Sagasta. Cartagena surrenders to 
the federalists. General Martinez Campos proclaims Alfonso XII, son of Isabella, 
king. 

1875 Alfonso returns to Spain. Religious liberty abolished. The law of civil marriage 

confined to non-Catholics. The Carlists driven from Catalonia and Valencia. 
Urgel, Vitoria, and Estella capitulate. 

1876 New constitution with a .minimum of religious toleration; senate partly elective. 

The Carlist insurrection suppressed. 

1879 Campos ministry. Inundations. Alfonso marries the Austrian archduchess Maria 

Christina. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 

1880 Law for abolition of slavery in Cuba. 

1881 Sagasta ministry. Riots in Catalonia over a projected commercial treaty with France. 

1882 The treaty concluded. 
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ilist and military outbreaks. Posada Herrera succeeds Sagasta. . 
ervative ministry under Canovas del Castillo. 

ate with Germany over Caroline Islands arbitrated by the pope (1886). Death 
Alfonso XII. Queen Maria Christina regent. Sagasta ministry, 
tnercial treaty with England* Birth of Alfonso XIII. Don Carlos protests 
linst the proclamation of Alfonso. 

Zorrilla issues a revolutionary manifesto demanding a new form of government 
be settled by the people. Kepublican disturbances, 
duction of trial by jury. Great strike in Catalonia. 
'm of the constitution. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 

commercial tariff and consequent break with France. War with Morocco, 
jasta again minister. 

)sions produced by anarchists in Barcelona. 

lation against anarchists. Consecration of the first bishop of the Spanish 
)rmed church, 
with Morocco. 

Juited States requests Spain to recognise the independence of Cuba. Indignation 
Spain. 

a reform bill passed. Cubans recognised as belligerents by_ the United States. 
lovas del Castillo assassinated by an anarchist. Sagasta ministry, 
stice to the Cubans. The president of the United States sends a message to 
gress requiring the end of the Cuban War. Spain declares the message incom- 
tble with Spanish rights. Bread riots in Spain. War with the United States in 
>a and the Philippines. The Spaniards defeated in the battles of Manila, San 
.n, and Santiago. Santiago surrenders. Martial law proclaimed in Spain, 
lippine Republic proclaimed. Treaty between Spain and America. Spain 
gns her rights in Cuba, Porto Rico, and her other possessions in the Antilles 
. Philippines. 

left with embarrassed finances. The Sagasta ministry resigns. Senor Silvela 
us the modern conservative party. Senor Villaverde effects many financial 
Tins. Caroline Islands sold to Germany. Reform of the navy. 
7 conservative administration formed by General Azcarraga. 

Twentieth Century 

ilerical riots in Madrid and other towns. A Liberal government under Sagasta 

in goes into power. The queen in opening the Cortes declares that a thorough 

al reorganization of the country is necessary, that its finances must be con- 

lated and its wealth developed. 

so XIII declared of age and crowned. Attempt to assassinate Alfonso XIII. 

ela returns to power. Spain concludes treaties of arbitration with all countries 

onth America except Chile. 

of Sagasta. New cabinet headed by Senor Villa verdi, shortly afterwards replaced 

Senor Maura. 

political dissension. Attempt to assassinate Senor Maura. 

.ational pourparlers concerning Morocco. 

ige of Alfonso XIII to Princess Ena (known as Queen Victoria Eugenie) niece of 

ag Edward VII of Great Britain. The Duke of Almodovar represents Spain at 

\ Algeciras Conference when the powers agree upon reforms in Morocco. 

Maura forms a new cabinet. Ecclesiastical disturbances at Barcelona. The Pope 

isents to act as godfather to the heir of Spain, a son, born May 10th. 
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Tenth Century 
997 Oporto and surrounding territory taken from the Moors by Bermudo II of Galicia. 

Eleventh Centiiry 

1055 Cea and other fortresses captured from the Moors by Ferdinand the Great of Castile 

and Leon. 
1057 Ferdinand takes Lamego and Viseu 

1064 and Coinibra, and forms the conquered territory into a country under Sesnando, a 

Moor. 

1065 Death of Ferdinand. The suzerainty of the counties of Coimbra and Oporto passes 

with Galicia to his son Garcia. 

1073 Garcia's territories re-united with Leon and Castile under Alfonso VI. 

1095 Alfonso VI gives Porto Gale (Portugal), consisting of the fiefs of Oporto and Coim- 
bra, to Count Henry of Burgundy (Besan^on), who married his daughter Theresa, 
1072. 

Twelfth Century 

1109 Death of Alfonso. Urraca succeeds to Castile and Leon. Henry interferes in the 

internal troubles of that kingdom. 
1112 War with Ahnoravids. Death of Henry. Theresa regent for her son Alfonso Hen* 

riques. 
1117 Theresa besieged by Moors at Coimbra. She gives power to her lover Ferdinand 

Peres de Trava. 
1121 Urraca takes Theresa captive. Peace made. 

1127 Alfonso VH of Castile conquers Theresa's realm and compels her homage. 

1128 Alfonso Henriques assumes power, defeats and exiles Theresa. In the next years he 

three times invades Galicia and in 

1137 defeats Alfonso VII's troops at Cerneja. Peace of Tuy. Alfonso Henriques submits 
to the king of Leon. 

1139 Battle of Ourique. Alfonso Henriques crushes the Moors. A legend was formerly 

current that he was then hailed as king by his soldiers. 

1140 The Moors capture and destroy Leiria. Tourney of Valdevez. The Portuguese 

knights defeat the Castilian. Alfonso Henriques king of Portugal as Alfonso I. 

1143 Peace of Zamora. Alfonso VII acknowledges Alfonso I as king. The latter declares 

himself a vassal of the pope. 

1144 The Moors defeat the Templars at Soure. 

1147 Alfonso I captures Santarem and takes Lisbon with the aid of English and other 

crusaders. Other Moorish cities surrender, 
1152 Alfonso repulsed at Alcacer-do-Sal. 
1158 Alfonso captures Alcacer-do-Sal. 
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1161 Alfonso is defeated by the Moors. 

1166 The Moors take Evora. 

1167 Alfonso invades Galicia. 

1168 Alfonso besieges Badajoz, is taken prisoner. and compelled to relinquish Galician con- 

quests. 

1170 Alfonso loses to the Moors in Alemiejo. 

1171 Alfonso victorious at Santarem, makes seven years' truce with Moors. 

1172 Makes his son Dom Sancho co-ruler, who fights the Moors constantly. 

1184 Dom Sancho crushes and kills Yusuf at Santarem. 

1185 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Sancho I, O Povoador (" City Builder"). 

1189 Sancho, aided by crusaders on "their way to Palestine, takes Algarve and Silves from 

the Moors. 
1192 The Moors re-conquer Alemtejo, but are repulsed at Santarem, and peace is made. 

Dom Sancho wages constant war with Alfonso IX of Leon. He builds many cities, 

Thirteenth Century 

1209 Sancho's quarrels with Pope Innocent III, respecting jurisdiction over priests, culmi- 

nate in the siege and escape of the bishop of Oporto. 

1210 Dom Saneho grants the pope's demands, retires to a convent and dies. 

1211 Alfonso II " the Fat " succeeds, and summons the first real parliament ; he wars with 

his brothers and sisters and Alfonso IX of Leon. 

1212 Portuguese take part in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1217 Alcacer-do-Sal recovered from the Moors. Alfonso II is excommunicated for seizing 

church lands. 
1223 Alfonso II dies and is succeeded by the thirteen -year-old Sancho II. 

1226 Sancho II captures Elvas from the Moors. 

1227 Sancho reinstates officials hostile to the clergy and fights the Moors. 

1228 The pope reconciled. 

1237 The pope lays an interdict on Portugal, but is pacified. 

1239-1244 Sancho II takes several cities from the Moors. 

1245 The pope deposes Sancho II. The clerical party sets up Sancho's brother, 

1248 Alfonso, who drives Sancho II into exile, where he dies. Alfonso III completes the 

conquest of Algarve. 
1254 Alfonso marries Beatrice de Guzman, the natural daughter of Alfonso the Learned of 

Castile, so alienating the papal faction. Alfonso III summons a cortes at Leiria. 

1261 The cortes forces the king to recognize the necessity of obtaining the people's consent 

to taxation. 

1262 The pope legalizes the king's marriage and legitimates his son Dom Diniz, who 

1263 is made king of Algarve. 

1277 Doni Diniz rebels against his father. 

1279 Alfonso III dies, leaving Portugal fully established and its boundaries denned. Dom 

Diniz El Re Lavrador, established after war with his brother. Period of internal 

progress and prosperity. 

1294 Commercial treaty with Edward I of England. 
1297 Peace settled with Castile and Leon. 
1300 University founded at Lisbon. 

Fourteenth Century 

1319 Diniz founds the order of Christ to replace the Templars. 

1323 His wife, St. Isabella, prevents a battle between Diniz and his son Alfonso. 

1325 Diniz dies and is succeeded by Alfonso IV. 

1336 Alfonso invades Castile ; peace made by St. Isabella. 

1340 The Portuguese and Castuians defeat the Moors at the river Salado. 

1348 The Black death invades Portugal. 

1355 Ines de Castro, wife or mistress of the infante Dom Pedro, murdered. 

1357 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Dom Pedro (I) the Severe. 

1361 Pedro the Cruel of Castile surrenders the murderers of Ines in exchange for Castilian 

fugitives. The murderers put to death with torture. 
1367 Pedro dies and is succeeded by Ferdinand the Handsome, who 
1369 claims the throne of Castile and Leon, and combats Henry of Trastamara. 
1371 Ferdinand resigns his claims to Castile. 

1373 Henry of Trastamara invades Portugal. 

1374 Ferdinand promises to support John of Gaunt's claims to Castile, but again makes 

peace with Henry of Trastamara, 
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1383 The English, angry at Ferdinand's fickleness, ravage Portugal. Ferdinand dies, 

leaving *his wife Leonora regent, against whom the people rise. 

1384 Juan I of Castile allies himself with her, but is repulsed at Lisbon. 

1385 The Portuguese proclaim Dora. Joao, grand master of Aviz and son ot ledro the 

Severe, king, as Joao (I) the Great. The Portuguese defeat the Castilians at Alju- 
barrota and Valverde. 

1386 A perpetual treaty of alliance signed with England. 

1398 Ines de Castro's son, Diniz, attempts to overthrow Joao, but, with English assistance, 
he is defeated. 

Fifteenth Century 
1411 Peace made with Castile. 

1415 The Portuguese take Ceuta in Africa, their^ first foreign possession. 
1418 Prince Henry's captains discover the Madeiras. 
1420 Madeiras colonised. 

1432 Azores occupied by Portuguese. 

1433 A Portuguese ship passes Cape Bojador. Joao dies and is succeeded by puarte 

(Edward), who calls a cortes at Evora and passes the Lei Mental ordaining the 
reversion to the crown of lands granted to nobles on failure of male descendants of 
the grantee. 

1437 Duarte sends an expedition against Tangier. The Portuguese surrounded and saved 

only by Prince Ferdinand's offering himself as hostage. 

1438 Duarte dies, Alfonso V the African, a minor, succeeds. Pedro, son of Joito T, regent. 
1441 Slave-trade begun by Portuguese. 

1447 Alfonso V conies of age and dismisses Pedro. 

1449 Alfonso V defeats and kills Pedro at Alf arrobeira. 

1458 Alfonso takes Alcacer-Seguier, Africa. 

1460 Prince Henry the navigator dies. Cape Yerd Islands discovered and settled. 

1462 Pedro de Cintra discovers Sierra Leone. 

1464 Alfonso repulsed in Africa. 

1471 Tangier captured by the Portuguese. 

1475 Alfonso marries Juana (Beltraneja) of Castile and claims the Castilian crown, 

1476 but is defeated at battle of Toro and concludes with Castile the treaty of Alcantara 

(1479). Juana retires to a convent. 

1481 Alfonso dies. Joao II the Perfect. The cortes of Evora determines on an inquiry 
into titles to estates and the abrogation of the judicial powers of the nobles. 

1483 The duke of Braganza and other nobles oppose these measures. Braganza executed. 

1484 Diogo Cam discovers the Congo and Angola. 

1487 Bartholoineu Bias discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 

1488 Commercial treaty with England. 
1490 Covilhao enters Abyssinia. 

1493 Pope Alexander Y declares the boundary between Portuguese and Spanish areas of 

discovery. 

1494 By the treaty of Tordesillas the boundary is readjusted. 

1495 Joao H dies without heirs and is succeeded by Emmanuel the Fortunate, who expels 

the Jews from Portugal as the condition of his marriage with the daughter of 

1497 Ferdinand of Spain. Yasco da Gama discovers Natal. 

1498 Yasco discovers Calicut. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. Factories established at Kananur and Cochin. 

Sixteenth Century 

1501 Ascension Island discovered. Vespucci discovers Rio de la Plata and Paraguay. 

1502 St. Helena discovered. Yasco visits India and establishes a factory at Mozambique. 

1505 De Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, sent to India. His son Lourenco discovers 

Ceylon. Mombasa occupied. 

1506 Massacre of the New Christians in Lisbon. 

1508 Albuquerque supersedes Almeida as viceroy in India. 

1510 Albuquerque is repulsed in an attack on Calicut and conquers Goa 

1511 and Malacca. 

1512 Serrao discovers the Moluccas. 

1515 Albuquerque captures Ormus. Portuguese established at Diu. 

1517 Andrade settles at Canton. 

1518 Portuguese settlement established in Ceylon. 

1520 Magellan discovers the straits of Magellan. 

1521 Andrade reaches Pekin. Emmanuel dies, and is succeeded by Joao III. He -finds 
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liis countrymen too eager to gain wealth by foreign adventure and emigration, thus 

threatening depopulation. "* 

1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. Spusa founds Sao Vicente in Brazil and 

receives a grant of the first hereditary captaincy, or governorship of a province, in 

Brazil. ^ 

1536 Inquisition established in Portugal. 
1539 Bishopric established at Goa. 

1541 St. Francis Xavier sent to the Indies. Estevao da Gama, governor of India, leads an 

expedition to the Red Sea. 

1542 Japan discovered by Fernao Mendes Pinto. 

1543 Xavier founds Christian settlements in Travancore. 

1545 The Indian viceroy De Castro wins victory of Diu over the king of Guzerat. 

1548 St. Francis Xavier goes to Japan. 

1549 Thome de Sousa first governor-general of Brazil. He founds Bahia and governs by 

aid of Jesuits. 

1557 Factories established at Macao. Joao III dies, and is succeeded by his three-year-old 

grandson Sebastian, under the regency of his grandmother Catherine and his 
great-uncle Cardinal Henry, but under the power of the brothers Caruara. 

1558 Portuguese settled at Daman. 
1560 Inquisition introduced into India. 

1567 Portuguese established at Rio de Janeiro after conflicts with French settlers. 

1568 Sebastian of age. 

1578 He invades Africa, and is defeated and killed at Kassr-el-Kebir. He is succeeded by 
his uncle Henry, who, feeling that he cannot live long, calls the cortes to name 
his successor. 

1580 Henry dies. Philip II of Spain is chosen king as Philip I, and defeats his rival 
Antonio, prior of Crato, at Alcantara, and again in 

1582 the Azores. 

1584-1585 Two pretenders, who claim to be the dead Sebastian, captured. 

1585 Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, captured by an English fleet. 

1586 Bahia plundered by the English. 

1589 Combined English and Dutch expedition to " restore " Antonio, wins successes, but 

retreats. 
1594 Gabriel Espinosa, a third false Sebastian, executed. Philip closes the Portuguese 

harbours to the Dutch. 

1596 The English sack Faro and Fort Arguin and ravage the Azores. 

1597 The Dutch build a factory in Java and occupy other East Indian possessions. 

1598 Fnilip II (III of Spain) king. 



Seventeenth Gentui^y 

1603 Tullio, a fourth false Sebastian, captured. 

1605 The Dutch take Amboyna and expel the Portuguese from the Moluccas. 

1615 The Portuguese defeat the king of Achin in Malacca. 

1621 Philip III (IV of Spain). 

1622 The Shah of Persia, aided by the English, recovers Ormus. 
1624 Bahia taken by the Dutch and recovered. 

1630 Olinda in Brazil taken by the Dutch. Maurice of Nassau extends the Dutch power 

in Brazil. 

1632 Military post of Tete in Mozambique established. 
1634 An insurrection in Lisbon put down. 

1637 An insurrection in Evora put down. 

1638 The Dutch take Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 

1640 The Dutch take Malacca. The Portuguese having been alienated by the misfortunes 

of their country under Spanish rule and by the bad faith of their kings, a sudden 
revolution ousts the Spaniards and gives the crown to the duke of Braganza as 
Joao (IV) the Fortunate, The assistance afforded by the Jesuits in this revolution 
is rewarded by almost unlimited power in ecclesiastical and great influence in civil 
affairs. 

1641 The cortes assembles and accepts Joao IV. France and Holland send fleets. England 

recognises the king. Caminha conspiracy to restore Spanish power betrayed by the 
Spanish marquis De Ayamonte. The leaders executed. 

1644 Albuquerque defeats the Spaniards at Montijo. 

1645 Revolts against Dutch rule in Brazil and consequent breach with Holland. 
1648 Benguela and Angola recovered from the Dutch. 
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1650 The revolted English fleet under Prince Rupert takes refuge in the Tagus, The Portu- 
guese refuse to allow the parliamentary admiral Blake to enter the river. Blake 
attacks Portuguese merchantmen. 

1 052 Commercial treaty with England, greatly in the latter *s favour. 

1 654 The Dutch expelled from Brazil. 

1.656 Joao IV dies and is succeeded by his thirteen-year-old son Alfonso VI. Marshal Schoin- 
berg with a picked band of French officers comes to the assistance of Portugal. 

1 658 The Dutch take the last Portuguese stronghold in Ceylon. 

1659 Menezes defeats the Spaniards at Elvas. In the treaty of the Pyrenees, France 

promises Spain to abandon Portugal. 

1661 Spaniards invade Portugal . 

1662 English alliance secured by the marriage of the king's sister with Charles II and the 

cession of Tangier and Bombay with a grant of free trade with Portuguese do- 
minions. Alfonso VI declares himself of age. 

1663 The count of Villa Flor defeats Don John of Austria at Amegial and recovers Evora. 
166-i Magalhaes defeats the Spaniards at Ciudad Kodrigo. The Dutch take the Portuguese 

settlements on the coast of Malabar. 

1 G65 The Portuguese crush the Spaniards at Montes-Claros. 
1 G66 The king marries the French princess Marie d'Aumale. 
1C 67 Alfonso's excesses lead to a revolution in favour of his brother Doni Pedro. Alfonso 

imprisoned. The queen granted a divorce. 
1G6S Dom Pedro recognised as regent. Spain recognises Portugal's independence. The 

queen marries Dom Pedro. 

1 683 The king dies in prison. Dom Pedro succeeds as Pedro II. 
1 698 Portuguese expelled from Mombasa. 



Eighteenth Century 

1703 Paul Methuen, the English ambassador, negotiates the Methuen treaty which secures 

preference to Portuguese over French wines in England, and forms the basis of the 
subsequent friendship between the two countries. Portugal recognises the archduke 
Charles, the English candidate to the Spanish throne. 

1704 Archduke Charles arrives in Lisbon with English forces and with Portuguese aid 

successfully invades Spain. 

1706 Death of Pedro II. Joao V succeeds. Joao V under influence of Cadaval continues 

the war with Philip V of Spain. 

1707 The allied forces of Portuguese, Dutch, and English defeated by the Spaniards at 

Almansa. 

17O9 Portuguese under Fronteira defeated at Caia. 

1711 A. Erench fleet under Duguay-Trouin bombards and pillages Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

1715 Peace with Spain. 

1717 Portuguese fleet defeats Turks off Cape Matapan. 

1728 Mombasa recovered by Portuguese. 

1739 Bassein and Thana on the west coast of India lost to Portugal. 

174=O Mombasa again lost. 

175O Joao dies and is succeeded by Jos who leaves the chief * government to Pombal. 
The latter checks the Inquisition, improves the navy and finance. Colonia del 
Sacramento ceded to Spain in exchange for territory in Paraguay. 

1753 Revolt against the transference of territory in South America attributed to Jesuit 
instigation. Eevolt suppressed. 

1755 The great earthquake at Lisbon destroys forty thousand inhabitants. Chartered com- 
pany established to trade with Brazil. 

1757 Pombal expels the Jesuits from court. 

1758 Pombal persuades the pope to decree the confiscation of merchandise belonging to 

Jesuits. Mysterious Tavora plot, and attempt on Jose's life. 

1759 The Jesuits charged with the plot and expelled from Portuguese territories. New 

Goa replaces Old Goa as capital of the Portuguese Indies. 

076 O The pope permits Jose"'s daughter to marry her uncle Pedro. 

1762 The Spaniards invade Portugal and capture Braganza and Almeida with aid of Eng- 

lish under Burgoyne and Count Schaumburg-Lippe. The Spaniards are beaten at 
Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha and 

1763 peace made. Schaumburg-Lippe remains to re-organise the Portuguese army. 
1769 Pombal saves Jos6 from assassination. 

1773 Pombal issues a decree providing for the future abolition of slavery in Portugal. 
Clement XIV abolishes the Jesuit order. 
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1777 Jose dies leaving the throne to his daughter Maria I with her husband Pedro III. 
1781 Jose's widow obtains the power and drives Pombal from court. * 

1786 Maria's husband and eldest son die and 
1788 her mind gives way. 

1792 Her son Dom Joao acts as regent and puts down sympathisers with the French 

Revolution. * 

1793 Portugal joins Spain in the disastrous war with France. 

1795 By the treaty of Bale, Spain makes a separate peace with France. 

1796 War with Spain averted by the arrival of English aid. 

1799 Dom Joao declared regent. 

1800 Lucien Bonaparte at Madrid offers Portugal impossible terms of peace with Spain and 

France. 

Nineteenth Century 

1801 Olivenza, Campo Mayor, etc., taken by the French and Spaniards. Franco-Spanish 

victories of Arronches and Flor da Kosa. Peace with Spain and France with large 
cessions by Portugal. Napoleon sends Lannes as minister, and Portugal consents 
to all demands. Portugal's neutrality recognised by France. 

1804 Napoleon requires Portugal to join the Continental System and exclude British ves- 
sels from her ports. The Portuguese government hesitates. 

1807 France and Spain sign the treaty of Fontainebleau, agreeing to conquer and divide 

Portugal. Junot and Caraffa invade Portugal; Taranco and Solano occupy the 
south. The people welcome them. On English advice Dom Joao names a council 
of regency, and sails for Brazil just as the French enter Lisbon. 

1808 Junot declares that the house of Braganza has ceased to reign, and divides Portugal 

into military provinces. Junot leaves Lisbon, and the regency calls on the people 
to rise; revolts against the French in many places and appeal to England. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) arrives with English troops. Welles- 
ley defeats La. Borde at Rolica and Junot at Vimeiro. Convention of Cintra by 
which Junot agrees to evacuate Portugal. 

1809 Soult takes and plunders Oporto, but is expelled by Wellesley, who invades Spain but 

retreats after winning the battle of Talavera. Beresford organises the Portuguese 
army. The English ambassador added to the regency. 

1810 Massena commissioned to reconquer Portugal ; he takes Almeida. Wellington defeats 

Massena at Busaco and retires to the lines of Torres Vedras, which he defends for 
more than a year against all attacks 

1811 till Massena is compelled to retreat, when he is followed by Wellington and defeated 

at Fuentes de Onoro. Wellington withdraws to Portugal. 

1812 Wellington again invades Spain. 

1814 End of Peninsular War. England grants Portuguese sufferers 100,000. The Portu- 

guese court remains in Brazil, while Portugal is left in the hands of Beresford and 
the English. Great discontent excited by the treatment of Portugal as a province 
of England. 

1815 Portuguese monarchy given the title of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 

the Algarves. Patriotic agitations and secret societies formed to restore the Portu- 
guese to their position as a nation. 

1816 Maria I dies, and the regent becomes king as Joao VI. 

1817 Monte Video occupied by the Portuguese. General de Andrade's plot for revolt 

against the English betrayed and the leaders executed. Revolts in Brazil put 
down. 

1818 Severe edicts against clubs and secret societies in Portugal. The agitation against 

foreign rule increases. 

1820 Beresford goes to Brazil. Rising in Oporto. The English are expelled and a new 

regency and assembly formed, which abolishes the Inquisition and draws up a 
constitution, afterwards known as the constitution of 1822, constituting the cortes 
as one elective chamber. 

1821 Joao VI returns from Brazil. The queen Carlota Joaquina and her second son Dom 

Miguel become the centre of absolutist reaction and are expelled from Lisbon. 
Disputes between Portuguese and Brazilian deputies in the cortes. 

1822 Brazil secures independence under Joao's son Pedro, who is chosen emperor as Pedro L 

1823 A rebellion in Tras-os-Montes. Joao revises the constitution. A Brazilian fleet 

defeats the Portuguese. 

1824 The king's son Miguel revolts, but the revolt is suppressed by the energy of _the 

foreign ambassadors, and a new constitution establishes the cortes in their ancient 
form, divided into three estates. 
H. w. VOL. x. 2T. 
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1825 The royal family goes to Brazil, where Joao is accepted as emperor, then abdicates in 

favour oi Pedro, acknowledging the independence of Brazil. 

1826 Joao VI dies. Pedro IV grants a constitutional charter. He abdicates the throne 

of Portugal in favour of his daughter Maria II (Maria da Gloria) aged seven, who 
is under the regency of her aunt Isabella Maria. Miguel swears fidelity to the con- 
stitution. Marquis of Chaves raises an insurfection for Miguel. Miguel is betrothe'd 
to Maria. English troops called in to keep order. 

1827 Miguel made regent and English troops withdraw. 

1828 Miguel exiles his enemies. Miguel proclaims himself king and abolishes parliament. 

Miguel's forces capture Madeira. 

1829 Miguel defeated by constitutionalists at Terceira. 

1830 A council of regency under Villa Flor (Terceira), Palmella, etc., appointed for 

Maria in the Azores. 

1831 Dom Pedro resigns the crown of Brazil to his son, and meeting Maria in London 

prepares to overthrow Miguel. Insurrection against Miguel put down. 

1832 Pedro takes Oporto and is besieged there by Miguel who is defeated. Miguel's fleet 

beaten by Sartorius. 

1833 Saldanha victorious at Oporto. Pedro's fleet under Napier defeats Miguel at Cape 

St. Vincent. Lisbon occupied for Pedro. Maria II proclaimed queen and the 
charter of 1826 restored. 

1834 Quadruple alliance of Portugal, Spain, England, and France to expel Miguel and the 

Spanish pretender Don Carlos. Saldanha defeats Miguelites at Torres and Novas. 
Napier reduces Beira. Villa Flor overruns Tras-os-Montes and is victorious at 
Asseiceira. Miguel surrenders at Evora and goes into exile. The cortes abolishes 
the orders of friars. Massacres in Lisbon. The queen declared of age. Dom 
Pedro dies. The ministry under Palmella deals severely with Miguelites, causing 
frequent insurrections. The ministry by repudiation destroys national credit. 

1335 Maria da Gloria marries Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. Prince consort dies. 

1836 Maria marries Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. September revolution at Lisbon under 
Caldeira 

1838 compels the grant of the new constitution of 1838, based on that of 1822. 

1842 Costa Cabral succeeds in abolishing the constitution of 1838, and substituting the 
charter of 1826. 

1S46 S& da Bandeira leads an insurrection of the Septembrists (or partisans of the consti- 
tution of 1838), called the war of Maria da Fonte or " patuleia." Costa Cabral flees 
to Spain. Royal troops victorious at Evora. English ships arrive. Bandeira de- 
feated by Saldanha at Torres Vedras. 

1847 Insurgents take Oporto. England, France, and Spain agree to intervene. Bandeira sur- 
renders. Oporto yields to royal troops. Convention of Granada arranges amnesty. 

1850 American fleet collects claims. 

1851 Saldanha raises an insurrection. Oporto declares for Saldanha. He is made prime 

minister. 

1852 The Cortes revises the constitution, and queen and prince royal swear allegiance to it. 

Public debt funded. 

1853 Maria II dies, leaving her husband as regent for her son Pedro V. 

1854 Royal slaves freed. 

1855 The king comes of age. 

1856 Saldanha ministry resigns. First railway opened. 

1857 Fever ravages Lisbon. The French slave-ship Ckarles-et-Georges seized. 

1S58 The French government threatens war ; the ship is released and Portugal compelled 
to pay compensation. 

1861 Pedro dies of cholera and is succeeded by his brother Luiz I. 

1862 Duke of Louie prime minister. Luiz marries the daughter of the king of Italy. 

1864 Portugal protects Confederate privateers and has difficulties with the United States. 

1865 The colonies receive constitutional privileges. 

1866 The Spanish general Prim ordered out of Portugal. 

1869 Saldanha, objecting to the Duke of Louie, compels his dismissal (1870) and forms a 

ministry. He is soon after sent as ambassador to England. 
1876 Financial panic. 

1878-1883 The house of peers loses hereditary privileges. 
1880 Celebration in honour of Camoens and Vasco da Gama. 
1883 Fontes Pereira de Mello prime minister. 
1887 Macao, hitherto leased to Portugal, formally ceded by China. Delagoa Bay Railway 

confiscated by Portuguese government. 
1889 Riots at Oporto. King Luiz dies and is succeeded by Carlos I. Difficulties with 

England over rival claims in East Africa. 
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1890 England threatens war and Portugal yields under protest. Riots result. England 

and United States remonstrate against seizure of Delagoa Railway. The question 
submitted to Swiss arbitration. Collisions between English and Portuguese troops 
in East Africa. 

1891 Military revolt in Oporto. Brit^h steamer seized and stopped. Agreement arrived 

at with Great Britain. Financial panic. 

1892 Large reductions in expenditures. Great storms. 

1893 Renewed activity among the Miguelistas supporters of Dom Miguel. 

1894 Kailway dispute with France. Celebration of 500th anniversary of birth of Prince 

Henry the Navigator. War with nations near Loureii9o Marques. 

1895 Electoral reforms. House of peers remodelled and made to consist of twelve bishops, 

the princes of the blood royal, and ninety members nominated by the king. 
Portuguese under Colonel Galhardo victorious in the war near Louren^o Marques. 
1897 400th anniversary of Yasco da Gama's first voyage. 

1899 Portugal remains neutral during the Boer War, but permits the British to search for 

contraband of war imported via Lourenco Marques. 

1900 Delagoa Bay Railway award. The Portuguese government retains the railway, but 

has to pay compensation. 

Twentieth Century- 

1901 The king, to commemorate the opening of the new century, grants a general amnesty 

to all convicted of political and press offences. The king visits London in order to 
attend Queen Victoria's funeral ceremony in London, but on account of disturb- 
ances at home has to hurry back. Riots at Oporto. 

1902 Dom Carlos visits the king of England and on his return the king of Spain, and 

re-enters Lisbon amid acclamation. Financial conditions cause much trouble through- 
out Portugal. 

1903 The cabinet resigns, February 27th. A new cabinet is formed on the following day. 

King Edward of England visits Lisbon. Portuguese troops at Oporto mutiny and 
proclaim the Republic. 

1904 Activity in colonies. Disaster to a Portuguese force in Angola, Treaty with Holland 

affecting Timor Island. 
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Complutenses, in Florez's Espana Sagrada. 

'oinplutenses. The word Complutenses is derived fromComplutum, the Roman 
n.1 it de Henares. The anonymous writer of this brief historical summary wrote 
\\ oentury. 

Tolecla-3cio s 3 in Florez's Espana Sagrada. 

'\iledanos. The author of the early portion of these annals of Toledo lived in. 
ti century. 
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Antonio, N., Bibliotheca Hispana nova, 1500-1684, Madrid, 1783-1788, 2 vols. ; Biblio 
teca Hispana ve^iis, Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

Nicolas A ntonio was born at Seville in 1617, and educated there and at the university of 
Salamanca. He afterwards returned to Seville where he drew on the treasures of the library 
of the monastery of San Benito in the composition of his Bibliotheca Hispana which forms 
a literary history, the first part of which extends to/1500, the second (which appeared in 
1672) to 1670. In 1654 Philip IV sent Antonio to Romejis his general agent. He after- 
wards filled the office of agent to the Spanish Inquisition. " Pie died in 1684. 

Armstrong, E., Elisabeth Farnese, "the termagant of Spain/ 5 London, 1892. Asch- 
bach, J.j Geschichte der Westgoten, Frankfort, 1827 ; Geschichte der Ommaijaden in Spanien, 
Vienna, 1860, 2 vols. ; Geschichte Spaniens unci Portugals znr Zeit der Almoraviden und 
Almohaden, Frankfort, 1833-1837, 2 vols. Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. d', Relation du voyage 
d'Espagne, Paris, 1690 ; reprint as La com* et la ville de Madrid & la fin du 17 e siecle, Paris, 
1876, 2 vols. Avila, G. G. de, Historia de Salamanca, Salamanca, 1606 ; Historia de la vida 
y hechps del rey Don Henrique III de Castilla, Madrid, 1638 ; Teatro eelesiastico de la 
primitiva iglesia de las Indias Occidentales, Madrid, 1649-1656, 2 vols. ;" Historia de la vida y 
heehos del monarca Don Felipe III, in Mendoza's Monarquia de Espaiia, Madrid, 1770. 
Avila y Ziiiiiga, Luis de, Comentario de la guerra de Alemana hecha por Carlos V en 1546 
y 1547, Madrid, 1548, 1852. Ayala, P. Lopez de, Crdnicas de los reyes de Castilla, Don 
Pedro, Don Enrique II, Don Juan I, Don Enrique III, Madrid, 1781, 2 vols. ; in Biblioteca 
de autores Espanoles, Madrid, 1875. 

Pedro Lopez de Ayala, celebrated as knight, poet, and historian, was born in 1332, and 
died in 1407. He entered the service of Pedro the Cruel of Castile and sided with the king 
in the latter's earlier struggles with his revolted brothers and nobles, distinguishing him- 
self chiefly by his exploits on the sea. When King Pedro was driven out by his brother 
Henry of Trastamara, Ayala joined Henry. He was taken prisoner by the English at 
ISTavarrete, but afterwards ransomed. Under Henry II and Juan II he filled important 
offices. At the Battle of Aljubarrota he was captured by the Portuguese and released only 
on payment of an enormous ransom. Translations from Isidore of Seville, Boccaccio, Titus 
Livius, etc., are among his writings as well as a treatise on the duties of kings and nobles, 
called El Rbnado de Palacio, but the chief of his works is the Cronicas. This is written 
with elegance and simplicity of style and much skill in delineation of character. He is 
accused of unduly blackening the character of King Pedro. 

Bacallar y Sanna, Marques de San Felipe, Vicente, Comentarios de la guerra de Espana 
hasta el Aiio 1725, Genoa, 2 vols. 

Vicente Bacallar y Sanna was a Spaniard born in Sardinia about 1660. Under Charles 
II he held various diplomatic posts. In the war of the Spanish Succession he sided with 
Philip V and was created Marquis of San Felipe by that monarch. Besides his history of 
the war of succession he left a history of the Jewish monarchy. 

Bakhuyzen van den Brink, R. C., Analyse d'uii manuscrit con temp orain sur la retraite 
de Charles Quint, The Hague, 1842. Bar onius, C., Annales ecclesiastic!, Antwerp, 1601- 
1605, 12 vols. 

Caesar Baronius, the great ecclesiastical historian, was born in the kingdom of Naples in 
1538, and died at Rome, 1607. His Annales Ecdesiastici were written as an answer on behalf 
of the Church of Rome to the Protestant history called the Magdeburg Centuries. Baronius 
became a cardinal in 1596 and subsequently librarian of the Vatican. 

Baumgarten, Hermann, Geschichte Spaniens zur Zeit der franzosischen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1851 ; Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der franzosischen Revolution, Leipsic, 
1865-1871, 3 vols. ; Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 1885-1892. 

Hermann Baumgarten was born at Lesse in Brunswick in 1825, and between the years 
-1842 and ^ 1848 studied philology and history at no less than five universities, namely Jena, 
Halle, Leipsic, Bonn, and Gottingen. He then became a teacher in the gymnasium at Bruns- 
wick, and from 1850-1852 was editor of the ReicTiszeitung in that city. But in 1852 he resumed 
his historical studies at Heidelberg and subsequently at Munich. Here he was associated, 
with the starting of the Suddeutschen Zeitung. In 1861 he became professor of history and 
literature at the Karlsruhe Polytechnicum and in 1872 in the university of Strasburg. His 
works include various political writings, but those on Spanish history here cited are his chief 
title to fame. 

Baumgartner, A., Der Cid in der Geschichte/' in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1898. 

Alexander Baumgartner was the son of the celebrated statesman and savant, Andreas 
Baumgartner. In 1860 he entered the Order of Jesuits and subsequently taught in their 
colleges at Feldkirch and Stony hurst. After the abolition of the order he retired to Holland 
an d^ devoted himself to literature, becoming part editor of the periodical, Stiminen aus 
Maria Laach. 
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Baudicr, M., Tie de Ximenes, Paris, 1635. Baudrillart, A., Philippe V et la cour de 
France, Paris, 1800, 2 vols. Beccatini, Storia del regno di Carlo III, Venice, 1796. 
Benavides, Memorias del rey Ferdinand IV de Castilla, Madrid, 1860, 2 yols. Bergen - 
roth, G., and de Gayaugos (P.), Calendar of State Papers, relating to negotiations between 
England and Spain, 1485-1543, Londot, 1862-1895, 6 vols. Bermejo, 1. A., Historia anec- 
dotica j secreta de la Corte de Carlos IV, Madrid [1894-1895], 2 vols. Bermudez de 
Castro, S., Antonio Perez, Madrid, 1842. Bernaldez, A., Historia de los rejes catdlicos Fer- 
nando y Dona Isabel in Bibliofilos Andaluces, Seville, 1870, 2 vols. 

Andres Berndldez, known as " the Curate of Los Palacios," lived in the last half of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was Cura of the town of Los 
Palacios from 1488-1513, and afterwards chaplain to Archbishop Diego de Deza. He was 
present at many of the scenes he describes and acquainted with many of the great men of 
his day, including Columbus. He shows considerable knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
gives many details not reported by his contemporaries. 

Bersani, Storia del Garden ale Alberoni, Piacenza, 1872. Berwick, duke of, Memoires, 
Paris, 1778. Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1846, etc. Blaqui&re, E., Histori- 
cal Review of the Spanish Ke volution, London, 1822. Bleda, J., Crdnica de los moros de 
Espana, Valencia, 1618, 2 vols. 

Jaime Bleda (1550-1622) was the cum of a town which contained many Moriscos to 
whom he was vehemently opposed. It was he who, in conjunction with the archbishop of 
Valencia,, persuaded Philip III to issue the decree of 1609, ordering the Moriscos to leave 
Spanish territory. 

Bofarull, A. de, Historia crifcica de Cataluna, Barcelona, 1876-1879, 9 vols. Bollaert, 
W., Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain from 1826 to 1840, London, 1870, 2 vols. 
Borrego, A., Anales del reiuado de Isabel II; Historia de las cortes de Espana durante el 
siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885. 

Andres Borrego, born in 1801, was minister of finance in Spain in 1840. He was one of 
those who supported the idea of a union between Spain and Portugal. Besides the books 
here ^mentioned, he wrote works on political economy. 

Briz Martinez, J., Historia de los reyes de Sobrarbe, Aragon y Navarra. Burgos, F. J. 
de, Anales del rein ado de Dona Isabel II, 1850-1852, 6 vols. 

Francisco Javier de Burgos, born 1778, died 1849, was a Spanish politician distinguished 
as a writer in the two opposite fields of poetry and economics. Being expelled from his seat 
in the upper house on a charge afterwards disproved, he devoted himself to the composition 
of a history of the reign under which he had held office. 

Burke, U. R., History of Spain till the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, London, 1895, 2 
vols. Buron, R., Compendio de la historia critica de la inquisicion de Espana, Paris, 1823,, 
2 vols. Busk, M. JVL, The History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1833. 

Cabrera de C6rdoba, L., Relaciones cle las cosas suredidas en la corte de Espana desde 
1599 hasta 1614, 1857 ; Felipe Segundo, Madrid, 1619, 1876-1878, 4 vols. Calderon de la 
Barca, F. E. J., The Attache in "Madrid, or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella II (trans, 
from the German), New York, 1856. Calvo Marcos, M., Regimen parlementario de 
Espana en el Siglo 19, Madrid, 1883. Camden, T., History of the War in Spain and Por- 
tugal, 1814. Campana, C., Yida de Don Filippo (II) 1605. Campos, J. de, Le Siege de 
Bilbao par 1'armee carliste en 1874, Paris, 1876. Cnovas del Castillo, A., Historia de 
la decadencia de Espana desde el advenimiento al trono de Don Felipe III hasta la muerte 
de Carlos II ; Discurso. La dominacidn de los espanoles en Italia, 1860 ; Estudios del reinado 
de Felipe IV, 1880-1890, 2 vols.; Historia General de Espana, Escrita por individuos de la 
Real Academia de la historia bajo la direccidn de, Madrid, 1890. Completion retarded by 
the death of Cd,novas. 

The statesman, Antonio Cdnovas del Castillo, was born in Malaga in 1828 and was the son 
of a professor in the naval college of San Telmo. He was not eighteen when he attempted 
to start a periodical called la Jouen Malaga, but it failed and he had to accept a small post 
on the Madrid Aranjuez railway. But he soon turned again to journalism and published 
his first and chief historical work. Canovas is credited with a considerable share in a 
periodical called El Mwcielago, of which only a few numbers appeared, but in which the 
most violent attacks were directed against various prominent persons not excluding royalty. 
Cdnovas was credited with a considerable share in this as well as with the authorship of the 
manifesto of Manzanares (1854). He now entered the cortes and filled various offices of 
state in succession. He held aloof from the revolution of 1868 and during the reign of King 
Amadeo, though he made a brilliant speech in defence of the exiled sovereigns ; but after 
Amadeo's retirement he was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the'return of Alfonso XII, 
during most of whose reign he was premier. He again held office from 1890-1893, and in 
1895, when he devoted his attention to the severe repression of the Cuban insurrection. In 
the midst of the struggle he was murdered by an anarchist (August, 1897). 
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Capefiguc, B: H. K., Isabelle de Castille, 1869. Carbajal, L. Gr. de, Historia de Espafia 
M. S.; Anales del rey Don Fernando el Catdlico. Carvajal, La Espana de los Bdrbones, 
1844, 4 vols. Casado, F. S., Historia de Espana. Casas, B. de las, Historia general de 
las Indias, Madrid, 1875-1876 ; Brevissima relacio'n de la destruction de las Indias, Seville, 
1552, in Coleccidn de documentos ineditos, vol. 7, Msdrid, 1879. ^ 

Bartolome de las Casas or Casaus was of French descent. His father, Francisco Casans, 
was in Hispaniola with Columbus in 1493, and returned to Seville with a fortune in 1500. 
In the same year Bartolome, who had been born in 14:74, went to Salamanca, where he 
studied jurisprudence. He then went to Hispaniola with the governor, Nicolas Ovando, 
and in 1510 took holy orders. In 1515 he returned to Spain to protest against the ill treat- 
ment of the natives of the West Indies by the Spaniards. Through the influence of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes he obtained the nomination of special commissioners to inquire into the 
abuses of authority. He was himself appointed to act as their adviser. The colonists proved 
too powerful and the mission failed in its object. Las Casas, expelled from Hispaniola, 
returned to Spain. After some difficulty he obtained the acceptance of his suggestions for 
improving the government of the West Indies, the chief of which was the unfortunate one of 
the substitution of negro for native labour. He returned to America and this time succeeded 
in obtaining better treatment for the Indians, who were finally declared free by a royal edict 
of 1543. He died at Madrid in 1569. 

Caairi, M., Bibliotheca arabigo-hispana escurialensis, Madrid, 1750-1770, 2 vols. 

Michael Casiri was born in Tripoli, Syria, in 1710. By birth he was a Syro-Maronite and 
his life was chiefly devoted to oriental studies though in 1734: he took holy orders. In 1749 
he was appointed librarian of the Escorial. His Bibliotheca consists of extracts from and 
articles on the Arabian documents in the library of the Escorial. 

Castelar, E., Historia del aiio 1883, Madrid, 1884: ; Discursos Parlamentarios, Madrid, 
1885, 4 vols. 

Emilio Castelar y Ripoll, celebrated as orator, writer, and statesman, was born at Cadiz in 
1832. lie took his degree of doctor of philosophy in his twenty-second year. He was editor 
of various newspapers in succession and an eloquent exponent of republican ideas which he 
continued to be after succeeding to the chair of Spanish History in the Universidad Central 
(1858), till the government forced him to resign. He shared in the revolution of 1866 and 
was consequently condemned to death. He escaped to Paris, where he remained till the 
revolution of 1868 made possible his return to Madrid, when he became one of the leaders 
of the republican party and headed the opposition during the reign of King Amadeo, on 
whose resignation Castelar attained the chief power under the republic. He governed ably, 
but his republicanism became suspected, and early in 1874 he was overthrown by a vote of 
want of confidence. He retired for a time to Paris, but soon returned to Spain and resumed 
his political career as deputy to the cortes. His numerous works include novels and speeches 
on various political questions. 

Castillo, D. Enriquez de, Crduica del rey Don Henrique el Quarto, Madrid, 1787. 
Castro, A. Gomez de, De rebus gestis Francisci Jimenii. Castro y Rossi, A. de, El conde 
duque de Olivares y el rey Felipe IV, Cadiz and Madrid, 1846 ; Historia de los judios en 
Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1847; Historia de los protestantes Espanoles, Cadiz and 
Madrid, 1851 ; Examen nloso'fico sobre la decadencia de Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1852. 

Cavanilles y Centi, A. C., Historia de Espana (to the reign of Philip II), Madrid, 1860- 
1864, 5 vols. Cespedes y Meneses, G-. de, Historia de Don Felipe III, Lisbon, 1631. 
Cevallos, P., Exposicidn de los hechos y maquinaciones que han preparado la usurpacidn 
de la corona de Espana, Madrid, 1808; History of the practices and machinations which led 
to the usurpation of the crown of Spain, London, 1808. Chaby, C. de, Excerptos historicos 
e collec9ao de documentos relatives si guerra denomenada da peninsula, Lisbon, 1863. 
Chateaubriand, F. K. A. de, Guerre d'Espagne de 1823, Paris, 1838 ; Le Congres de Ve'rone, 
Paris, 1838, 2 vols. Cherbuliez, V. C., L'Espagne politique, Paris, 1874. Chronica 
Albeldensis in Fldrez's Espana Sagrada. 

Chronicon Albcldense. This is the work of two authors ; the first, an anonymous monk 
of Albelda, wrote in the ninth century. His portion extends from the foundation of Rome 
to the reign of Alfonso III. The second author was the monk Vigila, of the same monastery, 
who coming a century later continued the narrative down to the year 976. He is the earliest 
authority for the history of Navarre. 

Chronicon Conimbricense in Florez's Espana Sagrada. Chronicon Moissacense. 

Churton, E., Gdngora, an historical and critical essay on the times of Philip III and 
Philip IV, London, 1862, 2 vols. Circourt, A. M. J. E., Histoire des Mores Madejares et 
des Moresques, ou des Arabes d'Espagne sous la domination des Chretiens, Paris, 1845-1848, 
3 vols. Clarke, Letters concerning the state of Spain, London, 1763. Clarke, H. B., The 
Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the West, ISTew York, 1897, in Heroes of 
the Nations.- Clemencin, D., Elogio de la reina catdlica Dona Isabella, in Mem. Academia, 
1821. Clinton, H. E. } The War in the Peninsula, London, 1878. Coleccidn de docu- 
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mentos ineditos para la historia de Espana por M. Fernandez Kavarrete, et al., Madrid, 1842- 
1895, 112 vols. ; vol. 30 contains an index of the volumes preceding. Coleccidu de docu- 
mentos ineditos relatives al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacion de las antiguas posesiones 
espanolas de America y Oceania, Madrid, 1864-1890, first series, 42 vols. Also Coleceidn de 
documentor ineditos relatives al desubrimiento, conquista y organizacion de las antiguas 
posesiones espanoles de Ultramar. Second series published by the Royal Academy of History, 
Madrid, 1885-1900, 13 vols. Colecci6n de libros espanoles raros y curiosos, Madrid, 
1871-1892. Coleccidn legislativa de Espana, Madrid, 1816 (in progress), 330 vols. Col- 
meiro, M., Reyes cristianos desde Alfonso VI hasta Alfonso XI, Madrid, 1893. Colme- 
nares, D. de, Historia de Segovia y compendio de la historia de Castilla, Segovia, 1637-1847. 

Conde, J. A., Historia de la dominacion de los Arabes en Espana, Madrid, 1820-1821, 
3 vols. ; English translation by Mrs. J. Foster, London, 1860, 3 vols. ; History of the Domin- 
ion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 1854, 3 vols. 

Jose Antonio Conde (1765-1820), was at one time regarded as the great authority on the 
history of the Spanish Arabs. He was educated at the University of Salamanca, a mem- 
ber of various learned societies, and for long conservador of the Escorial library. In 1814 
he was exiled for political reasons and he died in great poverty. Modern students of the 
history of the Spanish Arabs have convicted Conde of many errors and faults of judgment, 
but it is acknowledged that he was a laborious scholar. 

Copp^e, H., History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, Boston, 1881, 2 vols. 

Cos-Gayon, F., Historia de la admioistracidn publica de Espafia, Madrid, 1851. Coxe, 
W., Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, London, 1815, 5 vols. Crdnica 
de Don Alvaro de Luna, Milan, 1546, Madrid, 1784. Crdiiica del rey Don Kodrigo, Alcala", 
1587. Curry, J. L. M., Constitutional Government in Spain, New York, 1889. Gushing, 
Caleb, Reminiscences of Spain, 1833, 2 vols. Custine, M. de, L'Espagne sous Ferdinand Til, 
Paris, 1838, 4 vols. 

Dahn, F., Die Konige der Germanen, Wiirzburg and Leipsic, 1861-1895. Danvila y 
Collado, M., Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1893-1896, 6 vols. Daumet, G., 
Etude sur Talliance de la France et de la Castille au XIV s et an XV e siecles, Paris, 1898. 
De Labra, R. M., Historia de las relaciones internacionales de Espana, Madrid, 1897; 
La Crisis colonial en Espaiia, Madrid, 1902. De la Escosura y Hevia, A., Inicio critico 
del feudalismo en Espana, Madrid, 1856. Del Cantillo, A., Tratados, convenios y decla- 
raciones de paz y de comercio que han hecho cen las potencias extranjeras los monarcos 
espanoles de la Casa de Bourbon, 1700-1842, Madrid, 1843. Desclot, B., Crdnica del rey 
En Pere in Chroniques etrangeres relatives aux expeditions fran9aises pendant le XIII 6 
siecle, Orleans, 1876. 

Bernardo Desclot, one of the greatest of Catalan historians, lived in the reigns of James I 
and Pedro III of Aragon. Little is known of his life. He wrote the story of the events of 
his own day in the Catalan language, and prefixed the narrative by a short account of the 
counts of Barcelona and kings of Aragon preceding James I. 

Desdevises du Degert, G., L'Espagne de 1'ancien regime, Paris, 1897 (in progress, 
2 vols. already published). Desormeaux, J. L. R., Abrege chronologique de 1'histoire 
d'Espagne et de Portugal, 1758, 5 vols. Diercks, G., Geschichte Spaniens, Berlin, 1895- 
1896, 2 vols. Dillon, J. T., History of the Reign of Pedro the Cruel, 1788, 2 vols. Dochez, 
and Paquis, A., Histoire d'Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. Dormer, I). J., 
Progresos de la historia en Aragon, Saragossa, 1680. Dozy, R. P., Recherches sur This- 
toire et la literature de PEspagne, Leyden, 1845, 1860, 1881, 2 vols. ; Le Cid d'apres de 
nouveaux documents, 1860; Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne jusqu'a la conquete de 
TAndalousie par les Almoravides, Leyden, 1861, 4 vols. 

Reinhart Dozy, an eminent Dutch orientalist of French extraction was born in Leyden in 
1820 and died there in 1883. He was an extraordinary linguist and wrote almost equally 
well in every European language beside being deeply versed in most of the Semitic languages 
but especially the Arabic. In 1850 he became professor in the University of Leyden. He 
was the first to shake the high reputation of the historian Conde by pointing out his numer- 
ous errors. Dozy's historical investigations were made in the archives of various countries, 
especially of course in Spain. He edited a number of the works of Arab writers with com- 
mentaries and glossaries and published a dictionary of the names of Arab garments. 

Ducasse, Me*moires et correspondance politique du roi Joseph, Paris, 1853-1855, 10 
vols. Du Hamel, V., Historia constitucional de la monarquia espanola, translated from 
the French by B. A. y Espinosa, Madrid, 1848, 2 vols. Duncan, F., The English in Spain ; 
or, the Story of the War of Succession between 1834-1840, London, 1877. Dunham, S. A., 
History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832, 5 vols. Dunlop, J., Memoirs of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II, Edinburgh, 1834, 2 vols. Duran, A., Romancero 
General, Madrid, 1857-1861. -Duro, C. F., La armada invincible, Madrid, 1884-1885, 
2 vols. 
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Eckstein, F., Espagne, considerations sur son passe, son present, son avenir, 1836 

Elliot, F. M., Old Court Life in Spain, London, 1893, 2 vols. ; La Espana del siglo XIX,, 
Madrid, 1885-1887, 3 vols. A series of historical lectures delivered in the Atheneum of 
Madrid. Everhard Nidart, P. J., Varias obras correspondientes la regencia de la reina 
Dona Maria Ana de Neoburg ; sucesos de Don Juan de Austria (in Semanario Erudito), 1788. 

Fabricius, A. K., La premiere invasion des Normands dans 1'Espagne Musulinane en 
844, Lisbon, 1892. Fernald, J. ? C., The Spaniard in History, New York, 1898. Fernan- 
Nufiez, Conde de, Vida de Carlos III, published by A. Morel-Fatio and A. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1898, 2 vols. Ferrer del Rio, A., Exdmen histdrico ciitico del reinado "de Don 
Pedro de Castilla, 1850 ; Historia del reinado de Carlos III de Espana, Madrid, 1856, 4 vols. 
Ferreras, J. de, Synopsis histdrica cronoldgica de Espana, Madrid, 1775-1781, 17 vols. 
Field, H. M., Old Spain and New Spain, London, 1888. F16rez, Enrique, Memorias de 
las reynas catdlicas, historia genealdgica de la casa real de Castilla y de Leon, Madrid, 1761, 
1790, 2 vols. ; Espana Sagrada teatro geogr&fico-histdrico de la iglesia de Espana, Madrid, 
1747, 51 vols.; Llave historial, Madrid, 1743, 1790; Espana carpetana, Medallas de las- 
colonias, municipios y pueblos antiguos de Espana, Madrid, 1757. 

El Padre Enrique Florez, historian, archaeologist, theologian, and numismatist, was born 
at Valladolid in 1701, and entered the order of St. Augustine in his fifteenth year. His 
Espana Sagrada is the work most usefully consulted in studying the history and antiqui- 
ties of Spain, containing, as it does, so many documents, notices and illustrations bearing on 
the subject, and greatly valued for the high critical faculty and scrupulous care exhibited by 
its author. Florez left also works on theology and a treatise on botany and the natural 
sciences. He was corresponding member of the French Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettres, and enjoyed the friendship of many prominent men of his age. He died in 1773. 

Forneron, Histoire de Philippe IT, Paris, 1881-1882, 4 vols. Forster, J., Chronicle of 
James I, translated from the Catalan, London, 1883, 2 vols. Foulche*-Delbosc, R., 
Bibliographic des voyages en Espagne eb en Portugal, Paris, 1896. Foy, M. S., Histoire de 
la guerre de la peninsule sous Napoleon, Paris, 18*27, 4 vols. Froissart, John, Chroniques 
de France, d'Angleterre, d^cosse, d' Espagne, de Bretagne, Paris, 1869-18S8, 8 vols. (trans. 
T. Johnes, London, 1857, 2 vols.).- Froude, J. A., The Spanish Story of the Armada, 1892. 

Gachard, L. P., Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 
1848-1879, 5 vols. ; Retraite et morb de Charles Quint, 1854-1855 ; Don Carlos et Philippe 
II, Brussels, 1863, 1867, 2 vols. ; Relations des Ambassadeurs Venitiens sur Charles V et 
Philippe II. 

Louis Prosper Gachard, the Belgian historian, born at Paris in 1800, died at Brussels, 
1885, was keeper of the Belgian archives, to which appointment he succeeded in 1826. 
Besides putting in order the existing archives he greatly added to the documents contained 
in them and caused researches to be made throughout Europe for papers which might 
throw light on Belgian history. His works are valued both for their impartial historical 
spirit and their literary style as well as for the fresh light they throw on the periods with 
which they deal. 

Gallenga, A., Iberian Reminiscences, 1883, 2 vols. Garcia, J. C., Castilla y Leon durante 
los reinados de Pedro I, Enrique II, Juan I, Enrique III, Madrid, 1891. Gardiner, S. R., 
Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty, Spanish and English, London, 1859; Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 1617-1623, London, 1869, 2 vols. Garibay y Zamalloa, 
E., Los quarenta libros del compendio historial de las chrdnicas y universal historia de 
Espana, Antwerp, 1571, Barcelona, 1628, 4 vols. 

Esteban de Garibay y Zamalloa (1525-1599) was appointed by Philip II as chronicler of 
his reign. He was a laborious collector of historical information, who, though extremely 
credulous, served to some extent as a model to Mariana and other historians. 

Gayangos, P. de, History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London, 1840, 2 vols.; 
Historia de los reyes de Granada, Paris, 1842 ; Cartas del Cardinal Cisneros, Madrid, 1867; 
Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortes al emperador Carlos V, Paris, 1870. Gebtiardt, 
Historia general de Espafia, Barcelona, 1897, 7 vols. Geddes, M., Wars of the Commons 
of Castile in the reign of Charles V, 1730. George, A., Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, 
London, 1850. Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1853. 
Giovio, P., Historia sui temporis 1494-1547, Florence, 1548, 2 vols. Godoy, M., Memoires, 
Paris, 1839-1841, 6 vols.; partial translation, London, 1836, 2 vols. Gdmez de Arteche 
y Moro, J., Guerra de la independencia 1808-1814, Madrid, 1868-1883, 5 vols.; Historia del 
Reinado de Carlos IV, Madrid, 1893. 

General Jose Gomez de Arteche y Moro was born at Madrid in 1821 and entered the 
artillery in 1840. He took an active part in the events of July, 1856, siding with O'DonnelL 
He was under-secret ary in the ministry of war in 1865 and 1868, and in 1878 became aide- 
de-camp to Alfonso XII. In 1885 he was elected senator for Guipuzcoa. 
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Gonsalez, T., Apuntamientos para la historia del rey Don Felipe Segundo por lo 
tocante sus relaciones con la reina Isabel de Inglaterra. Grabinski^J. de, Amedee de 
Savoie, due d'Aoste, roi d'Espagne. G-raetz, H., Geschichte der Juden, Berlin and Leipsic, 
1853-1870, 11 vols. ; 1888-1889, 3 vols. Granvella, Cardinal A. P., Papiers d'etat du Car- 
dinal Granvella in Collection des documents inedits sur 1'histoire de France, Paris, 1841-1861, 
9 vols.; Correspondance du Cardinal Granvella, 1565-1586, Brussels, 1878-1892, 9 vols. 
G-uardia, J. M., La cour de Rome et Teglise d'Espagne. Guerra, Caida y ruina del imperio 
visigdtico, Madrid, 1883. Guizot, F. P. G., Un projet de mariage royal, 1863. Guzman, 
F. Perez de, Crdnica del serenissimo principe, Don Juan II, Logrono, 1517, Valencia, 1779. 

Habler, Die wirtschaftliche Bltite Spaniens ini 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1888. Hale, E. E. 
and S., The Story of Spain in Story of the Nations, New York, 1891. Harcourt, Henri 
due d', Avenement des Bourbons au trone d'Espagne, Paris, 1875, 2 vols. Hare, A., 
Wanderings in Spain, London, 1873. Havemann, W., Darstellungen aus der innern 
Geschichte Spaniens wahrend des 15., 16., und 17. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1850; Das 
Leben des Don Juan d' Austria, Gotha, 1865. Hefele, K. J., Der Kardinal Ximenes und 
die kirchlichen Zustande Spaniens am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts, Tubingen, 1851. 
Henningsen, C. F., The most striking events of a twelvemonth's Campaign with Zumala- 
carregui, Philadelphia, 1836, 2 vols. Herrera y Tordesillas, A. de, Historia general del 
raundo del tiempo del Senor Rey Don Felipe II, Madrid, 1601-1612, 3 vols.; Historia general 
de los hechos de los Castellano's en las islas y tierra firme del mar oceaiio, Madrid, 1601- 
1615, 1728, 4 vols. ; Tratado relacion y discurso histdrico de los movimientos de Aragon. 

Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas lived from 1549 to 1625. He studied in Spain and Italy, 
where he attracted the attention of Vespasiano di Gouzaga, who being appointed viceroy of 
Navarre and Valencia, made Herrera his private secretary and afterwards recommended 
him to Philip II, with the result that Herrera was appointed chief chronicler for America 
and a chronicler for Castile. He fulfilled these offices during the reigns of the three Philips 
and acquired a European reputation for capacity and exactitude. The second of the works 
above mentioned is the chief of many. Part of it is merely a condensation of that of Las 
Casas, but for the events of his own time he is a most valuable authority, and he had the 
advantage of access to documents of all kinds. 

Hidalgo, D., Diccionario general de bibliografia espanola, Madrid, 1864-1879, 6 vols. 
Hill, C., Story of the Princess des Ursins (Orsini) in Spain, New York, 1899. Hinojosa, 
Eduardo de, Historia de los Visigodos. Hofler, Kaiser Karls (V) erstes Auftreten in 
Spanien, Vienna, 1874. Houghton, A., Les Origines de la Restoration des Bourbons en 
Espagne. Howard, 0. O., Isabella of Castile, New York, 1894. Hubbard, N. G., His- 
toire contemporaine de 1'Espagne, Paris, 1869-1883, 6 vols. Huber, V. A., Die Geschichte 
des Cid, Bremen, 1829; Chrdnica del Cid, Marburg, 1844, Huegel, C. W., Spanien und 
die Revolution, 1821. Huerta, F. M., Sobre qual de los reyes godos fue y debe contarse 
primero de las de su nacidn en Espafia in Academia de la historia, Memorias, 1796. 
Hughes, T. M., Revelations of Spain in 1845, London, 1845, 2 vols. Hume, M. A. S., 
Philip II of Spain, London, 1845, 2 vols. ; Spain, its Greatness and Decay, Cambridge, 1897 ; 
Modern Spain, 1788-1898, London and New York, 1899, in Story of the Nations; The 
Spanish People, their Origin, Growth, and Influence, New York, 1901. Hurtado de 
Mendoza, D., see Mendoza, D. Hurtado de. 

Ibn Bassam, Zakira, Tesoro d cualidades de los habitantes de la peninsula. Idatiua, 
Chronicum (379 A.D.-469 A.D.) in the Chronica Medii Aevi of Rosier, Tubingen, 1798. 

The chronicle of Idatius belongs to the fifth century. Its author was a bishop of Chaves 
in Portugal, and a native of Lamego, where he was born towards the close of the fourth 
century. The work is brief, but supplies information not to be found elsewhere. 

Irving, W., Conquest of Granada, New York, 1850, 1880; Companions of Columbus, 
New York, 1880. Isidorus Hispalensis, Historia Gotorum, Vandalorum et Suevorum, 
Madrid, 1599, in S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi opera omnia, Rome, 1797-1803, 7 vols. 

Isidorus Hispalensis or Saint Isidore of Seville was the son of a wealthy citizen of Carta- 
gena, where he was born about 570 A.D. His brother, St. Lean der, Archbishop of Seville, 
bestowed great pains on his education, but becoming jealous of his remarkable learning 
shut him up in a monastery. On Leander's death Isidore became bishop of Seville. ^ He was 
regarded as the glory of his age for learning, and left numerous works which, besides the 
Historia and numerous ecclesiastical writings, include a kind of general encyclopaedia of 
the science of the period, known as the Origines. 

Isidorus Pacensis, Chronicon, in Fldrez's Espaiia Sagrada. 

Jsidor Pacensis was bishop of Pax Julia, whence his surname of Pacensis. Pax Julia 
is identified with the Portuguese town of Beja. The prelate wrote in the eighth century. 
The names of three of his works have come down to us, but one of them only is extant and 
is a chronicon extending to the year 754 A.D. 
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Janer, F., Condicidn social de los Moriscoes de Espana causas de su expulsion y con- 
secuencias que en- el drden econdmicp esta produjo, in Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 
1857. Jimenez de Rada, R., see Ximenes Toletanus, Rodericus. Joannes Biclarensis, 
Chronicon, in Fldrez's Espana Sagrada. 

Joannes Biclarensis lived in the last half of the sixth century. His birthplace was 
Santarem, but he derived his surname from the Latin form of Valclara (in Catalonia), of 
which he was abbot. He afterwards became bishop of Gerona. His Chronicon continues 
that of Idatius down to the year 590. 1 

Jones, Sir J. T., Journals of sieges carried on under the Duke of Wellington in Spain, * \ 

London, 1846, 3 vols. Jordanes, De Origins Gothorum, Augsburg, 1515, Venice, 1729. 
Julian, St., Historia Regis Wambse in Florez's Espana Sagrada. Junta, P. de, and 
J. B. Varesio (editors), Chronica del famoso cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador, 1593. 

Kaemmel, 0., Illustrierte Weltgeschichte, Darmstadt, 1890, 10 vols. Kayserling, M., f 

Geschichte der Juden in Spanien und Portugal, Berlin, 1861-1867, 2 vols. 

La Puente, V. de, Juana la loca vindicada de la nota de herejia. Lafuente y Alcantara, 
3VL, Historia de Granada. Lafuente y Zamalloa, M., Historia general de Espana, Madrid, 
1795, 1854. 

Modesto Lafuente y Zamalloa (1806-1866) took his degree of bachelor of theology at the -*f 

university of Valladolid in 1832, and afterwards successively filled chairs of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and theology. In 1837 he removed to Madrid, where he published a periodical 
entitled Fray Gerundio, through which he attacked existing abuses, advocated reforms, and 
set himself against the Carlist wars. This publication soon attained a wide circulation, 
and was continued till 1849, after which Lafuente turned his attention to his Historia. He 
subsequently became a deputy to the cortes for Astorga, and in 1860 member of the council 
of state. He was also a member of various academies. 

Landau, M., Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI als Konig von Spanien, Stuttgart, 1889. 
Lane-Poole, S., and A. Oilman, The Story of the Moors in Spain (Story of the Nations), 
New York, 1891. Las Casas, see Casas. Lathbury, T., The Spanish Armada, London, 
1840. Latimer, E. W., Spain in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1897. Latour, A. T. 
de, L'Espagne religieuse et litteraire, Paris, 1862. Laughton, J. K., State Papers relating 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, London, 1894, 2 vols. Lauser, W., Geschichte 
Spaniens vom Sturze Isabellas bis 7,ur Thronbesteigung Alfonsos, Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols. 
Lavigne, G-. de L'Espagne et le Portugal, 1855. Lawrence, E., Dominic, and the Inquisi- 
tion, in Historical Studies, New York, 1873. Lea, H. C., Chapters from the religious 
history of Spain connected with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890. Legrelle, A., La 
diplomatic fran9aise et la succession d'Espagne, 1659-1725, Paris, 1888-1892, 4 vols. 
Lembke, F. W., and Schafer, H., Geschichte von Spanien, Gotha, 1831-1890, 5 vols. 
Lemos, D. A., Historia general de Portugal, 1715-1789. Leopold, Spaniens Biirgerkrieg, 
Hanover, 1876. Lezo del Pozo, J., Apologia del rey Don Pedro de Castilla conforme & 
la Crdnica de Ayala. Limborch, P. van, Historia Inquisitions, Amsterdam, 1692 ; History 
of the Inquisition (abridged), London, 1816. 

Philip van LimborcJi, a prominent Dutch theologian, was born in 1633 and died in 1712. 
He was professor of theology at the seminary of the remonstrants in Amsterdam. His 
Historia consists of a record of sentences given by the Inquisition of Toulouse, and is pre- 
ceded by an account of the origin and methods of the Inquisition. 

Llorente, J. A., Opinion de PEspagne sur Pinquisition, 1812 ; Memoires pour servir & 
1'histoire de la revolution d'Espagne, Paris, 1817, 3 vols. ; Histoire critique de Pinquisition 
d'Espagne, Paris, 1817-1818, 4 vols.; History of the Inquisition of Spain (abridged), Lon- 
don, 1827. 

Juan Antonio Llorente, born 1756, was a Spanish priest who became general secretary to 
the inquisition in 1789. A scheme for the reform of that tribunal which he drew up was 
about to be executed when the fall of the liberal minister Jovellanos prevented its realisation. 
In the war with France Llorente sided with the Bonapartists and became a member of the 
council of state of King Joseph. On the abolition of the inquisition (1809) Llorente was 
commissioned to investigate its archives and write its history. Thus he had access to mate- 
rials now no longer in existence. On the restoration of the Bourbons Llorente was banished, 
and it was while in exile at Paris that his celebrated Histoire critique de I' Inquisition appeared 
in French and was soon translated into German, English, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. Its 
success was great, but it drew down a persecution of the author who on the publication of a 
book called Portraits politiques des papes (1822) was ordered to quit France. He died from 
the effects of the hurried journey to Madrid. 

Londonderry, Marquis of, see Stewart. Lorenzana, Cardinal, Collectio Sanctorum 
Patrum ecclesiae Toledanae, Madrid, 1782-1793. Louville, C. A. d'A., Memoires secrets 
sur Petablissement de la maison de Bourbon en Espagne, 1818. Lowell, J. K., Impressions 
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of Spain. Lucas Tudensis. Chronicon Mundi, in Schott's Hispanise Illustrate, Frankfort. 
1608. 

Lucas de Tuy, or Lucas Tudensis, was a Spanish, prelate who died in 1288. His Chronicon, 
which was finished in 1236, was written by command of the great queen Berengaria. It 
consists of four books : the first contains the Six Ages of the World of St. Isidore, with 
additions ; the second, Isidore's treatise on the origin of the Goths, Spaniards, and Suevi : 
the third, the spurious chronicle of San Ildefonso and St. Julian's history. The fourth 
extends from the time of Pelayo to the conquest of Cordova. When the work was trans- 
lated into Spanish, in the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, a 
continuation extending to 1252 was added. 

Luna, M. de, La verdadera historia del rey Don Rodrigo, Valencia, 1606. 

Miguel de Luna was a Morisco who embraced Catholicism and became interpreter to 
Philip II. His history purports to be a translation from an Arab chronicler of the eighth 
century, but was really based on old romances and has no authoritative value. 

MacCrie, T., History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1829. Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope, P. H. Maistre, J. de, Lettres 
a un gentilhomme Russe sur requisition espagnole, 1837. Maldonado, J. M., Historia 
de la revolucidn de Espana, Madrid, 1833, 2 vols. Malo de Molina, M., Rodrigo el 
Campeador, Estudio histdrico, Madrid, 1857. Malvezzi, V., Sucesos principales de la 
mpnarqma de Espana en el tiempo de Felipe IV, Madrid, 16-10. Mariana, Juan de, 
Historia general de Espana, Valencia, 1783-1796, 9 vols. ; in Biblioteca de autores espanoles, 
Madrid, 1854, published in various later editions ; English translation by J. S. Stephens, 
London, 1699. 

Juan de Mariana, one of the most famous of Spanish historians, was born near Talavera 
in 1536, and in 1554 became a member of the Society of Jesus. Two years later he went to 
Rome, where he filled a chair in the Jesuit college. After visiting Sicily and lecturing on 
theology at Paris during five years, he returned to Spain in 1574 and devoted himself to his 
Historia de Espana, which was first written in Latin and then translated by himself into the 
Castilian tongue. The variety of his talents and acquirements is exhibited in his writings 
on philosophy, politics, finance, and religion, and in the last mentioned the freedom of his 
opinions exposed him to some suspicion from his order, and he was even brought before the 
inquisition. His history has enjoyed immense popularity and is still much admired, though 
it is acknowledged that he often confuses fact and fable. 

Marineo, Lucio, Obra de las cosas memorables de Espana, AlcaH, 1533. Marliani, M. 
de, Histoire politique de 1'Espagne moderne, Paris, 1840, 2 vols. Marmol Carvajal, L. del, 
Historia del rebelidn y castigo de los Moriscos del reyno de Granada, Madrid, 1600, and 
in Biblioteca de autores Espanoles. 

Luis del Marmol Carvajal was a native of Granada who flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1535 he accompanied Charles V to Tunis. He was captured by the Moors, and 
both during and after his captivity made long journeys and voyages in and about Barbary 
and Egypt. His Historia del rebelion is the narrative of an eye-witness, and the language is 
pure though the style suffers from the too great length of the sentences. 

Martinez de la Rosa, F., Hernan Perez del Pulgar, Madrid, 1834. Martinez Marina, 
P., Teoria de las Cortes de Leon y Castilla, Madrid, 1821, 3 vols. ; Ensayo histdrico-critico 
so ore la antigua legislacidn y principales cuerpos legales de los reynos de Leon y Castilla, 
Madrid, 1834, 2 vols. Masdeu, J. F., Historia ciitica de Espana, Madrid, 1783-1805, 
20 vols. 

Juan Francisco Masdeu, a celebrated Spanish historian, was born in 1744 and died in 
1817. Educated under the care of the Jesuits, he entered their order in 1759, and on their 
expulsion from Spain retired to Ferrara. His Historia was commenced in 1781. It extends 
only down to the end of the eleventh century. It is a work of much learning and destroys 
many fables previously current, though in many instances the author carries his scepticism 
too far. 

Mas-La Trie, J. M., Tresor de chronologic, d'histoire et de geographic, 1837. Mazade, 
C. de, TEspagne moderne, Paris, 1855 ; Les revolutions de 1'Espagne cpntemporaine, 1868. 
Medina, J. T., Historia del tribunal del Santo Oficio de la inquisicidn de Cartagena de 
las Indias, Santiago, 1899. Melo, F. M., Historia de los movimientos separacidn y guerra 
de Cataluiia en tiempo de Felipe IV, Lisbon, 1645, Paris, 1840. Mendoza, D. Hurtado de, 
Guerra de Granada hecha por el rey Felipe II, Madrid, 1610, 1852. 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza belonged to an illustrious Spanish family and was born in 
Granada about 1503. His earliest teacher was the celebrated Peter Martyr of Angleria 
(Pietro Martire d'Anghiera). He served in the Italian wars and was employed by Charles V 
in various important diplomatic missions. Having displeased Philip II he was compelled 
to retire to Granada. He was already pre-eminent for his learning and had taken advantage 
of his position as ambassador to the Grand Turk to make a valuable collection of maim- 
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Ramon Muntaner is the rival of Bernardo Desclot as chief of Catalan historians. He 
lived in the reign of James I of Aragon and took part in the expedition of the company or 
army which Roger de Flor led against both Turks and Greeks and in other military enter- 
prises. His chronicle therefore describes events in which he himself shared. He was still 
alive in 1330. 

Muriel, A., Historia de Carlos R* Madrid, 1894-1895, 6 vols.; Constitutes, vols. 29-34 
of the Memorial-historico-espanal, published by the Eeal Acadernia de la Historia. 

Napier, W. P. P., History of the War in the Peninsula, 1807-1814, London, 1828-1840, 
6 vols., 1890. Navarrete, M. Fernandez de, Coleccidn de documentos ineditos para la 
historia de Espana, Madrid, 1842, etc. Nervo, G., Baron de, Histoire d'Espagne, Paris, 
1870, 4 vols. ; Isabelle la catholique reine d'Espagne, Paris, 1874 ; Translation by T. Temple 
West, London, 1897. Norman, W. W., Philip II king of Spain, with an account of the 
condition of Spain, the Netherlands and the American colonies in Historical Studies, New 
York, 1898. Novissima Kecapilacidn de los leges de Espana, Paris, 1846, 5 vols. Nueva 
Coleccion de documentos ineditos para la historia de Espana y de sus Indias, edited by F. de 
Zabalburu and others, Madrid, 1892 If., 6 vols. Nunez de^Castro, A., Cordnica G*o'thica, 
Castillana y Austriaca, Madrid, 1789-1790, 7 vols. 

Ober, F. A., History for young readers; Spain, New York, 1899. Ocampo, F. de, Los 
cincos libros primeros de la crdnica general de Espana, Zamora, 1541. 

Floridn de Ocampo, whose life covers the period between 1513 and 1590, was commis- 
sioned by Charles V to write the general chronicle of Spain, but as he commenced with 
the time of the flood he only managed to bring it down to the time of the Scipios. In 
spite of much credulity and an unpleasing style the book has been much esteemed by anti- 
quarians. Together with the works of Morales and Sandoval it was published at Madrid 
in 1791, under the title of Coronica General de Espana. 

Olivart, Marques de, Coleccion de los tratados . . . intern aciouales celebrados per nuestros 
gobiernos con los estados extranjeros, desde el reinado de Dona Isabel II, Madrid, 1890 ff., 
10 vols. Oman, C. W. C., History of the Peninsular War, London, 1901, 2 vols. (work not 
completed). Ortiz y Sanz, J., Compendio cronoldgico de la historia de Espana, Madrid, 
1795-1803, 7 vols. Oviedo y Valdes, G. Fernandez de, Quinquagenas, in Eeal Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid, 1880. 

Palacios, Cura de los, see Bernaldez. Paquis, A., and Dochez, Histoire d'Espagne 
et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. Parmele, M. P., A Short History of Spain, New 
York, 1898. Pellicer de Ossav y Tovar, J., Annales de la monarquia de Espana despues 
de su perdida, Madrid, 1681 P^rez del Pulgar, Herndn, Breve parte de las hazanas del Gran 
Capit&n, printed as Brevo sumario de los hechos del Gran Capitan, Seville, 1527, Madrid, 1834. 
P&rez Pujol, E., Historia de los instituciones de la Espana goda. Perez y Lopez, A. X., 
Teatro de la legislacion universal de Espana e Indias, Madrid, 1791, 28 vols. Philippson, 
M., Heinrich IV und Philipp III, Berlin, 1870-1876, 3 vols. ; Ein Ministerium unter Philipp 
II. Kardinal Granvella am spanischem Hofe 1579-1586, Berlin, 1894. Pichot, A., Chro- 
nique de Charles Quint, 1853. Pidal, P. J., marques de, Historia de las alteraciones de 
Aragon en el reinado de Felipe II, 1862-1863, 3 vols. 

Pedro Jose Pidal (1800-1865), distinguished both in literature and in politics, studied law 
and philosophy at Oviedo. The activity with which he supported the liberal party, 1820- 
1824, caused him to be condemned to imprisonment in the reaction of 1824, but he escaped 
his sentence, and in 1828 was pardoned. In 1838 he was elected to the cortes where he was 
distinguished for his oratory. Successively president of the congress, minister of the interior 
and of justice, he was active in reforming the administration and in 1851 was instrumental 
in bringing about an understanding between the Spanish and Papal courts. He left n umerous 
works on jurisprudence, language, and literature. 

Pirala, A., Auales de la guerra civil, 1853 ; Historia de la guerra civil y de los partidos 
liberal y carlista (with an account of Espartero's regency), Madrid, 1890, 3 vols. ; Historia 
contempordnea, Madrid, 1875-1880 ; 1893-1895, 6 vols. ; El rey en Madrid y en provincias, 
1871. 

Antonio Pirala, a contemporary historian, born 1824. He filled various minor offices in 
the administration and was secretary to King Amadeo. His writings include contributions 
to various large publications as well as some insignificant ones on religious subjects ; but 
the most important are those historical works mentioned above. 

Plmnmer, M.W., Contemporary Spain as shown by her novelists, New York, 1899. 
Polybius, General History, London, 3.693, 2 vols. Pradt, D. D., Memoires historiques sur 
la revolution d'Espagne, Paris, 1816. Prescott, W. H., History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Boston and London, 1838, 1889 ; History of the Reign of Philip II, Boston and London, 
1855-1858, 3 vols. 



